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THE NEW POETRY 


Durrne the last ten years there has certainly been an increased 
interest in poetry throughout this country, and a very considerable 
amount of verse produced. For which let us be thankful. Some 
of these recent writers are in a special sense “New Poets,” the first 
genuinely American poets—we have their own word for it. Yeta 
reader who has to confess himself a later Victorian, knowing no 
better than to admire Emerson, Lowell, and even Longfellow, gets 
a slight shock at being told, by Miss Amy Lowell, for instance, that 
these New England men were genuine cultivated provincial Eng- 
lish writers rather than genuine American poets; that title should 
be given to the “two great geniuses who flung themselves up out 
of the mass of cultivated endeavor in the last century—but were too 
far ahead of their time to have any effect on their contemporaries— 
Whitman and Poe.” It was not to be expected, thinks Miss 
Lowell, “that a great virile country, practically dumb, could be 
represented by a highly civilized corner of it no bigger than New 
York State.” Moreover, thought was narrowed and feeling 
chilled throughout New England by the temper of Puritanism, 
which is fatal to poetry. Another one of the new poets, Mr. Louis 
Untermeyer, author of a big book on The New Era in American 
Poetry, is even more impatient of these New England men who 
thought themselves poets. Not one of them, he says, “burned with 
a keen and racy originality” such as Whitman possessed; indeed 
“it is hard to think of them as ever eager young men” ; while as to 
Puritanism, that sets him into something like a spasm of angry 
rhetoric. “The days immediately preceding the Civil War,” says 
Mr. Untermeyer—who wasn’t born until twenty years after the 
9 
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Civil War was over—“were dark with dogma and denial. The 
lips of the country were pursed into a continual No.” 

The one peculiarity, then, of our New Poetry would seem to 
be, in the phrase of Miss Lowell, “a revolt against immediate past.” 
The poets will claim for themselves freedom both in form and 
matter. Their verse forms will be free from old metrical re- 
straints, their themes will refuse to be cramped by old conventions 
social or moral. No longer provincial or puritan, they will appeal 
to our large and varied American life, and they will express them- 
selves, for the first time, says Mr. Untermeyer, in terms of 
democracy. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to praise New England 
poets or to defend New England morality ; perhaps a late Victorian 
may be excused for thinking that needless. Let us rather inquire 
briefly what our poetry has gained by this liberation. And, first, 
what shall we say of the new verse forms? The revolt here is 
against the restraint of meter. Meter in poetry, as the name im- 
plies, is the regular recurrence of units of time, or feet, practically 
uniform in length. In verse at all flexible the number of syllables 
in the feet may vary, and the lines in a poem or passage may not be 
all of the same length; moreover, as the movement of the verse, its 
distribution of pauses and cadences, is decided by the changing flow 
of feeling, any passage of more than one or two lines when read 
aloud will rsually fall into “phrases” much as music does. Yet 
under all thse variations is felt, half unconsciously, the steady 
beat of the meter, giving unity to the whole. Upon the subtle but 
natural adjustment of all other formal elements with this regulat- 
ing and harmonizing effect of meter depends, in large degree, the 
musical charm of all good poetry. But most of the new poets 
protest that any definite meter must hamper poetic utterance, and 
they write in a more or less “free verse.” What precisely is meant 
by vers libre it is not quite easy for a Victorian to understand, nor 
is he always much helped by the definitions or the practice of the 
poets themselves. “The unit of vers libre,” says one of the most 
careful attempts at definition, “is not the foot or the number of 
syllables, the quantity or the line. The unit is the strophe, which 
may be the whole poem or only a part.” What is meant by strophe 
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here it would be hard to say; at all events, it cannot be in any 
preper sense a “unit,” since it has no uniform length. But, leav- 
ing any formal attempts at definition, a glance at free verse will 
show us that its form is decided not by any metrical rule but by 
the rhythm of spoken utterance. Our speech when heightened by 
emotion naturally takes on a more pronounced rhythm and tends 
to fall into phrases divided by cadence. Free verse is simply the 
recognition of this fact. Almost any classic English prose writer 
—and many that are not classic—will furnish passages that, taken 
out of their context, satisfy perfectly the conditions of free verse. 
No one of our recent poets has written a poem so solemn and beauti- 
ful as this, or more perfect in rhythm: 
“So have I seen a rose 
Newly springing from the clefts of its hood. 
And at first it was fair as the morning, 
And filled with the dew of heaven like a lamb’s fleece; 
But when a ruder breath had forced open its virgin modesty, 
And dismantled its too youthful and unripe retirements, 
It began to put on darkness, 
To decline to softness and the symptoms of a sickly age; 
It bowed the head and broke its stalk, 
And at night, 
Having lost some of its leaves and all its beauty, 
It sank into the portion of weeds and outworn faces. 


Such is the portion of every man, 
And every woman.” 


Doubtless in many instances this verse form renders the rhyth- 
mical response to emotion so truthfully as to atone in large 
measure for the lack of distinctively metrical charm ; the line seems 
the spontaneous, audible voice of the poet. But, on the other hand, 
too many who admire the new manner and try to use it forget that 
the neglect of meter makes necessary more careful attention to all 
the other elements of poetry, and seem to think any passage of 
spoken prose can be made into poetry by shredding it into small 
bits. 

It is another and more serious objection to the new poetic form 
that it is suited only to short poems. By the definition already 
quoted the “unit” of vers libre is the strophe, “which may occupy 
one or more lines or even the whole poem.” That is, the rhythmic 
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impulse upon which the verse depends must return upon itself 
within moderate compass and close with a cadence. Now without 
the unifying and connecting effect of meter a long poem, in which 
the emotion cannot be maintained upon a uniformly high level, 
must tend to fall apart into a series of such rhythmical impulses, 
each expressing some image, incident, or phase of feeling. The 
“Jong resounding march and energy divine” of epic is quite im- 
possible without the steadfast music of regular meter. One new 
form—if we may apply the term to so formless a thing—has, how- 
ever, been devised which, we are told, is not open to this objection. 
Mr. Fletcher, freest of all free-verse men, announced, five years 
ago, the advent of “something quite as important in the sphere of 
the arts as the European war in the sphere of politics.” The new 
invention was due to the French poet Paul Fort, and Miss Lowell, 
who has made most use of it in English, has named it polyphonic 
prose. “So called,” she says, “because it makes use of all the 
‘voices’ of poetry ; that is, meter, vers libre, assonance, alliteration, 
rhyme and return. It employs every form of rhythm, even prose 


rhythm at times, but usually holds no particular one for long.” 
Miss Lowell warns us that we must not think it prose, though it 
looks so; the reader with untrained ear may be pardoned if he does 
not recognize it as poetry. It is a kind of goulash of all the con- 
ventional elements of poetic form mixed together and printed as 
prose. The only significant part of Miss Lowell’s definition is the 
last clause: “it usually holds no particular rhythm for long.” It is 


just this constant change of rhythm, recurring at approximately 
equal intervals, that prevents a polyphonic chaos, and produces 
something like a poetic movement; but the absence of a regulative 
meter leaves the poem without connection or unity of form. The 
possibilities of this new manner have been put to the most favorable 
test by Miss Lowell in her recent poem, “Can Grande’s Castle.” 
Four striking passages of modern history are presented with the 
animation and keen sense of color and vivid detail characteristic of 
all her best work, but it is at least a question whether they do not 
lose far more than they gain by the polyphonic manner. They 
impress the reader like a series of motion-picture glimpses in 
brilliant but changing color, each lasting but an instant, and fol- 
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lowing each other in such dazzling succession as to confuse and 
weary the eye without leaving any large complete vision in the 
imagination. 

There is, however, no need of controversy on the introduction 
of new literary forms. If they tend to enlarge our means of ex- 
pression for truth and beauty they are sure of ultimate acceptance. 
Nor, on the other hand, should some of us oldsters be criticized in 
too superior a fashion if, having enjoyed so long the old wine of 
poesy, we cannot straightway say the new is better. Time will 
decide between us. It is much more important to ask, What is the 
content of this new verse? Do these new writers represent more 
truly than their predecessors the genuine poetry of American life? 
What can we find in their work large, national, democratic, and 
yet so touched with beauty as to give it authentic charm and uni- 
versal appeal? Let us see. Leaving aside lesser names, we will 
consider briefly the work of four new poets who have already won 
wide recognition—Amy Lowell, Robert Frost, Edgar Lee Masters, 
and Carl Sandburg. 

In the poetry of Miss Lowell, in some sense the leader and 
sponsor of the school, it may be said at once that there is nothing 
distinctively American. Miss Lowell certainly has some note- 
worthy poetical endowments—brilliancy of detached imagination, 
vividness and sparkle of movement, ingenious felicity of phrase. 
She gives us pictures, incidents, moods, fancies, and she can tell a 
short dramatic story well. But as for any indication of American 
quality her poetry might all have been written in Paris. Her 
poetic forms are borrowed from France; the themes of her longer 
dramatic sketches are mostly foreign. We read her books through 
without finding much more of local color than such as is given in a 
picture of a Boston shop-window full of red slippers or of the 
dining room of the Grand Central Railway station, and for New 
England life and character we get some rather vulgar and painful 
studies of morbid sex psychology in a back New England town. It 
is fairly astonishing that a representative of a family justly re- 
nowned in New England for three generations should show such 
ignorance or indifference. Her dislike for what she calls Puritan- 
ism would seem to have blinded her to some of the most permanent 
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traits of New England character. We do not think any student 
of the social and moral ideals which have so largely dominated New 
England thought since 1620 will admit that the life of New Eng- 
land in 1920 can be represented by any poetry from which these 
ideals are excluded. Nor can such poetry be in any large sense 
American ; we are not yet quite so far away from Plymouth Rock. 
And much more than this is true: Miss Lowell’s dread lest she 
should seem to be guilty of any distinctively moral teaching shuts 
her out from the higher realms of poetry. To hold that “poetry 
should exist simply because it is created beauty” is to surrender 
at once the appeal to what is deepest and most universal in human 
nature. The title of her latest and perhaps most characteristic 
volume, Pictures of the Floating World, indicates not inaccurately 
the subject of most of the work; the “floating world” of fancy, of 
dream, of fleeting sensuous beauty, hardly touched by moral emo- 
tion at all. But it is not in any such world that the highest poetry 
ean live. 

In the work of the other New England poet of the group there 
is certainly no lack of local color. Mr. Frost is in the best sense a 
realist. Any reader who has ever lived in the hill country of 
eastern New England will recognize every one of the pictures in his 
North of Boston, from the “Pasture Spring” on the first page to the 
“Deserted Woodpile” on the last page, as absolutely true. They 
are not merely descriptive; they render the object and its very 
atmosphere. We are set at once in this New Hampshire country, 
high and bare but with an austere beauty of its own; remote and 
isolated by day, yet more lonely when the dusk of evening is pierced 
only by the faint light from a distant farmhouse, and the almost 
painful stillness broken by the dolorous note of the whippoorwill. 
But the charm of Mr. Frost’s book does not depend principally 
upon his gift of description, vivid and faithful as that is. The 
North of Boston is, as he has called it, “a book of people.” And 
no more real people have been put into any American book than 
these homely New Hampshire folk. They are not young—the 
younger generation have mostly left the hill country for the towns, 
or, if some remain, they are lonely and vaguely restless; there is 
little softness or romance in their lives, no wide-ranging curiosity 
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or desire. They are of that pure New England stock that stil! 
clings to the ancestral farms, hardy, intelligent, with a vein of 
humor, and possibilities of deep-lying pathos. Their life is toil- 
some and lonely, sometimes, especially for the women, almost be- 
yond endurance. Such poems as “A Servant of Servants” and 
“Home Burial” are painful in their utter truth. Yet the life 
depicted in this poetry, though it has a certain grimness, is not 
often morbid or depressing; it is rather stern, with the strength of 
steadfast habit and the love of common things. Without troubling 
himself much about theories of verse Mr. Frost has the art to make 
these men and women speak for themselves, with perfect truth and 
yet with the charm of genuine poetry. They do not talk in dialect 
—dialect is always half caricature—but their speech befits their 
character and their place. To read one of these poems is to stand 
in the healthy open air and to hear the natural voice of a plain man 
speaking some homely truth of his own experience. Now this is 
really something new in American poetry. We have had sketches 
of rural life, humorous or pathetic, well done in prose, as, for 
example, in some of the early stories of Miss Wilkins; but Mr. 
Frost is the first of our poets to give us in such sheer simplicity the 
elemental thoughts of plain people in impressive natural surround- 
ings. The phase of social life he depicts is, to be sure, provincial, 
not national, and it is liable to change in the next generation ; this 
is only in a limited sense American poetry. But the truths of 
human nature in it are as changeless as the hills; they are the 
stuff out of which lasting poetry is made. Mr. F'rost’s later book, 
A Mountain Interval, shows no essential change in subject or 
manner. It is possible that the range of his work may not be much 
widened in the future; but he must be credited with an original 
and permanent addition to our poetry. 

Some of the most striking examples of the new poerty have 
been produced in the middle West. It was in 1911 that Harriet 
Munroe founded in Chicago her magazine, Poetry, to encourage 
new ventures in poetic form and subject. In the first two or three 
years the little monthly printed a considerable body of verse, mostly 


very amorphous, and gave a warm welcome to the first two volumes 
of Mr. Vachel Lindsay. But it was in 1915 that Edwin Lee 
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Masters made the most striking contribution to the new poetry in 
his Spoon River Anthology. The volume excited immediate atten- 
tion, and has been widely read. The verse form seemed strange, 
not, however, because it was new, but because it was so very old. 
Mr. Masters is a Greek student, and his verse form is simply a 
bold transfer of the form oi the Greek anthologists. The entirely 
classic manner may seem strange upon the lips of the common folk 
of a crude Illinois town; but there is nothing slipshod or careless 
about it. On the contrary, one surprising thing in the book is its 
power of vigorous, condensed expression. More than two hundred 
citizens of Spoon River, now deceased, looked backward to make, 
each in some twenty or thirty lines, a posthumous estimate of the 
outcome of life. There is not much dramatic variety of style in 
these auto-epitaphs—if I may coin a word—it is as if each had 
made his confession to Mr. Masters, and he, as recording angel, had 
set them all down in his own manner. But it is impossible not to 
admire the keenness of analysis and the variety of character in the 
series of portraits. No two of them are alike, and every one seems 
to put his finger on the determining cause of stréngth or weakness 
in his own career. Yet the effect of the book is depressing. The 
tone of private and civic morality in Spoon River cannot have been 
high. Of all the two hundred and fifteen speakers not more than 
about a dozen seem to have proved life worth living. The rest 
record the failure or futilit: .f their lives with emotions ranging 
from bitter disappointment to utter contempt or angry denuncia- 
tion. Some fifty of the poems are concerned with various forms 
of conjugal infelicity—suspicion, jealousy, infidelity, divorce, end- 
ing sometimes in suicide or murder. Others record mean political 
rivalries and disappointments, and still others a bitter and angry 
protest against some fatal accident of birth or circumstance. The 
life depicted in nearly all of them is narrow and unintelligent, 
its passions sensual and vulgar. It is to be hoped that such poetry 
does not faithfully represent even a small Illinois town gone to 
seed ; certainly it does not represent anything large or dominant in 
American life. And it must be said that Mr. Masters has not 
found the stuff out of which genuine tragedy or even genuine satire 
can be made. It is not that the life he portrays is homely or 
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familiar; the truest poetry may be found in the humblest circum- 
stance. But real tragedy always implies a contrast with some high 
ideal. There is nothing deeply pathetic in the failures of these 
Spoon River people, because there would have been little heroic or 
beautiful in their lives if they had succeeded. And even if Mr. 
Masters intends his book as a satire upon the low social and political 
morality, the indifference to everything but material values doubt- 
less too often seen in our American life, yet his satire fails of effect 
from the same lack of a moral standard of comparison. Mere 
realistic description of weakness, ignorance, or evil is not satire. 
Mr. Masters seems a pessimist with a fatal keenness of perception 
for the elements of failure in human life. The two later volumes, 
The Great Valley and Toward the Gulf, show no real growth. The 
field of observation is wider but the analysis is less acute and the 
manner less vigorous. Instead of concrete and vivid portraiture 
we have long, diffuse narrative. The types of character presented 
are still too often vulgar-or in some way unhealthy. Some of the 
longer poems are an exhibition of a kind of mysticism suggested 
by morbid sex psychology. Character and scenery are drawn only 
in part from the middle West; it certainly cannot be claimed that 
Mr. Masters has yet given us any clear and truthful expression of 
general American life. 

Of all our new poets no one is so defiantly regardless of all 
conventions, poetical and social, as Carl Sandburg. Here is a man 
of the common people, but not a common man. He was born in 
Galesburg, Illinois; his father was a Swedish immigrant, a worker 
in a railway construction gang. After getting a little common 
school education young Sandburg during his early teens did 


various odd jobs in his native town, and when he was seventeen 


spent two or three years mostly on the prairie, some of the time as 
a railroad hand and longer on the wheat fields of Kansas. He 
went through the Spanish-American war as a private in an Illinois 
regiment; then, after trying unsuccessfully for admission to West 
Point, resolved upon some further form of education and worked 
his way through Lombard College in Galesburg. After graduation 
he found employment on a Chicago newspaper and has been en- 
gaged in some form of journalism ever since. Perhaps no early 
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career could have better fitted him to be a representative of the 
millions of all races, social and economic conditions that make up 
our vast American democracy. Here is a voice from the restless, 
toiling marses; a voice rude, often angry and unjust, sometimes 
brutal and profane, but always plangent, commanding, and in- 
dubitably sincere. 

Mr. Sandburg doesn’t care much for poetry as a fine art. 
Perhaps it is only by elastic definition and grace of typographical 
arrangement that most of his writing can be called poetry; but, 
whatever you call it, you must admit that it has in it the stuff of 
poetry—emotion and imagination. He sees things clearly, and his 
language, even when it is largely slang, is always at the service of 
his imagination. He reminds one of Whitman; but Whitman’s 
imagination, striving after something large, often issued in a vague 
nebulosity of verbiage, while Sandburg’s image is always concrete 
and definite. Whether it be half a dozen navvies washing their 
feet in a brook, or the excursion boat coming in slowly through the 
dusk ; or, in a larger scheme, the ever changing sights and memories 
of the wide prairie, the picture is always vivid and truthful. He 
does not, indeed, care much for esthetic values, and his imagination 
is usually at its best when prompted by some primal sympathy or 
indignation ; yet few recent poets have had a keener sense of the 
beauty of the world. He iikes this beauty best in moods of calm 
strength which contrast with the human struggle ; yet he can find it, 
not only on the prairie, but in some very unlikely city corners. 
But Sandburg’s main interest is in men and women of the great 
laboring class. He is their poet, speaks their language, is eager 
to render their life, he has admiration and pride for their rugged 
strength and the tremendous material results of their activity. 
The title poem of his first volume, Chicago, is an apostrophe to the 
great city, which seems an embodiment of stupendous material 
force: 


“Hog Butcher for the World, 
Tool Maker, Stacker of Wheat, 
Player with Railroads and the Nation’s Freight-Handler; 
Stormy, husky, brawling, 
City of the Big Shoulders; 
Under the terrible burden of destiny laughing as a young man laughs, 
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Laughing even as an ignorant fighter laughs who has never lost a battle, 

Bragging and laughing that under his wrist is the pulse, and under his 
ribs the heart of the people, 

Laughing! 

Laughing the stormy, husky, brawling laughter of Youth, half naked, 
sweating, 

Proud to be Hog Butcher, Tool Maker, Stacker of Wheat, Player with 
Railroads and Freight Handler to the Nation.” 


This is not pretty verse. Sandburg will not idealize his city, 
but show her in her titanic youth as »\ie seems to the millions who 
know her best. In similar vein, but with a certain somber majesty, 
is the picture of the great sky-scraper in the moving heart of the 
city: “Men, women, boys and girls pouring in and out all day 
give the building a soul of dreams and thoughts and memories,” 
but by night, standing silent over the sleeping city, 


“It looms in the smoke and stars and has a soul.” 


This admiration for homely vigor and independence is seen 
even better in the brief sketches of individual workers scattered 
thickly through his pages—the dago shoveler, who keeps the track 
so smooth that the delicate vases do not rattle in the dining car that 
thunders by while he eats his bit of bread and bologna; Mrs, Pietro 
Giovanetti, who picks onions ten or twelve hours a day for Jasper 
on the Bowmanville road, not at all desperate about life for the 
joy of a child she knows will come to her in three months; 
the Italian shovel-man, working for a dollar six bits a day, “and a 
dark-eyed woman in the old country dreams of him for one of the 
world’s ready men, with a pair of fresh lips and a kiss better than 
all the wild grapes that ever grew in Tuscany”; the Jew fish-crier 
down Maxwell Street, with a voice like a northwest wind blowing 
over corn-stubble in January, “who is terribly glad that God made 
fish, and consumers to whom he may sell his wares out of a push- 
eart.” Such are the red-blooded folk that find joy in doing the 
work of the world. Not less striking are the numerous shore 
poems that show his sympathy for the inevitable hardships of our 
industrial system—the girls that say good-by to youth as they go 
inside factory doors never to come out; the weary faces on a 
Halsted Street car at seven in the morning “tired of wishes, empty 
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of dreams”; the shop-girl that sells silk or dress-goods or leather 
stuff for six dollars a week wages, “and when she pulls on her 
stockings in the morning she is reckless about God and the news- 
papers and the police, the talk of her home town, or the name 
people call her.” The limits of this paper forbid much quotation, 
but the following lines may show at once the man and the poet 
pretty nearly at his best: 

“Among the mountains I wandered and saw blue haze and red crag and 

was amazed; 

On the beach where the long push under the endless tide maneuvers I 
stood silent; 

Under the stars on the prairie, watching the Dipper slant over the hori- 
zon’s grass, I was full of thoughts; 

Great men, pageants of war and labor, soldiers and workers, mothers lift- 
ing their children—these all I touched and felt the solemn thrill of 
them. 

And then one day I got a true look at the Poor, millions of the Poor, 
patient and toiling; more patient than crags, times and stars; 
innumerable, patient as the darkness of night—and all broken, 
humble ruins of nations.” 


It is not strange that with this intense sympathy with the 
working class Mr. Sandburg is often inclined to be unjust to every- 
body else. He is no advocate of social revolution, no Bolshevist 
clamoring for the level rule of the proletariat. He does not ar- 
raign the wholesome relations of life; he does not exploit or con- 
done personal immorality, but he is impatient of any word spoken 
against “that great Dirty Mother, the People.” He has flaming 
indignation against the men who seem indifferent to industrial 
hardships, or even desirous of widening the distance between social 
classes. All the poet in him protests angrily against the industrial 
conditions that 


“Take little children away from the sun and the dew, 
And the glimmerings that play on the grass under the great sky.” 


He scowls fiercely at the owner of the stone’house on the lake front 
who is putting up an iron fence, with cruel steel points, to shut off 
from his grounds all hungry men and wandering children looking 
for a place to play— 


“Over the steel points go only Death, and the Rain, and To-Morrow.” 
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It is easy to say that Sandburg’s work, if poetry at all, is 
poetry of the sidewalk and the soap box. Certainly it is not the 
poetry of the study. Professor Phelps cannot bring himself to 
care much for a poet who hasn’t learned to write. Miss Lowell, 
with characteristic distrust of the preacher, thinks his social and 
economic notions have little to do with poetry, and that he is fling- 
ing away a vision of beauty that might have been of more worth 
than all his philosophy. But when all is said it must be admitted 
that in the whole body of “new poetry” none is more spontaneous 
or impassioned than this. And more than that: for all its coarse 
ness and crudity none represents more forcibly social and industrial 
conditions that are growing to be nation-wide to-day. It means 
something and it means it intensely, if narrowly and harshly. 
And our mid-Victorian, brought up on the finished work of the 
great poets, Wordsworth and Shelley and Tennyson and Browning, 
must think much of Sandburg’s raw earnestness truer poetry than 
Miss Lowell’s nice artistry devoted to the imitation of the sound of 
a girl’s hoop trundled through the park, or an impressionist picture 
of the dining room in the Grand Central Railroad station. 

What, then, do we find in the work of these four representa- 
tives of the New Poetry? Atsthetic fancies, curious moods, bril- 
liant historic glimpses, set in novel and ingenious verse forms; 
truthful poetic pictures of a type of rural New England life now 
almost passed away ; striking sketches of motive and work, success 
and failure, in a small Western town gone to seed ; the restless striv- 
ings and angry protests of our great social democracy in its growing 
pains. It is all new, and, with the exception of Miss Lowell’s 
work, it is distinctively American in subject; but must American 
poetry be either narrow in temper or provincial in theme? Where 
is the union of large moral truth, elevated feeling, and age-long 
music which marks the greatest poetry? Perhaps no American 
poetry has yet given us that; but does the new verse give us any 
better promise of it than the old? 
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SIDELIGHTS ON JOHN WESLEY FROM BOSWELL’S 
JOHNSON 


Ir would be hard to find two men more unlike than Samuel 
Johnson and John Wesley. In physical proportions, personal ap- 
pearance, temperament, and manner of life, each was the antithesis 
of the other. Johnson was big, fat, and sloppy in the extreme. 
His clothes never fitted him, and his little dark wig was always 
threatening to fall off. When he walked, he didn’t walk at all; he 
rolled. And when he laughed he laughed like a rhinoceros. He 
was choleric, inherently lazy, and afflicted with a vile melancholy. 
Throughout his life he was always going to be very religious—and 
never was. Every year, on his birthday or some holy day, such 
as Easter, he penned the most poignant regrets and pious resolu- 
tions, only to forget them a few days later. In his forty-seventh 
year “he formed some scheme of mental improvement.” His 
Prayers and Meditations for that year contain one prayer entitled 
“On the Study of Philosophy as an Instrument of Living,” and 
after it is the note, “This study was not pursued.” Poor Johnson! 
His various and highly elaborate plans for moral and spiritual 
reformation never were pursued. Not for nothing did he make 
the widely quoted remark, “The road to hell is paved with good 
intentions,” and not without ample cause did he enter the following 
pathetic note in his personal records: “I have now spent fifty-five 
years in resolving; having from the earliest time, almost, that I 
can remember, been forming schemes of a better life. I have done 
nothing. The need of doing, therefore, is pressing, since the time 
of doing is short. O God grant me to resolve aright, and to keep 
my resolutions, for Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen.” The little man 
who carried the Wesleyan revival in his heart was as far removed 

’ from all that as the East is from the West. In the matter of dress 
he was more than neat—he was immaculate. His quiet manner 
and carefully modulated voice were aspects of an absolute self- 
control that amazed and cowed even the drunken boors who sought 
his life. At twenty-three he wrote to his brother Charles the well- 
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known statement, “Leisure and I have taken leave of each other,” 
and he never had reason to withdraw or modify his words. As 
Winchester aptly puts it, “They never again came near enough to 
even form a speaking acquaintance.” He lived by the clock for 
the love of immortal souls. Punctuality was a part of his religion 
because the time was short. After he began his work in God’s 
out-of-doors he wasted no time in bootless regrets or baseless fore- 


bodings. With an almost supernatural commingling of intensity 
and restraint he filled the everlasting Now with holy living and 
unselfish service. 

In spite of these astounding differences—or was it because 
of them ?—the big, petulant, brusque lexicographer developed a 
genuine liking for the famous evangelist. “John Wesley’s conver- 
sation is good,” he said, “but he is never at leisure. He is always 
obliged to go ata certain hour. This is very disagreeable to a man 
who loves to fold his legs and have out his talk, as I do.” At an- 
other time, he burst out with the exclamation, “I hate to meet 
Wesley. The dog enchants me with his conversation, and then 
breaks away to go and visit some old woman.” Now isn’t that 
delicious? Shy as one may be of that word, it really seems that 
no other describes the situation. Ursa Major tamed by the quiet 
little preacher! Saul hypnotized into admiring silence by the 
music of David’s voice! The master conversationalist of eighteenth- 
century Great Britain, the man upon whose most casual utterances 
a group of admirers were always hanging, confessing himself 
charmed by the plain talk of a busy Methodist preacher! And 
doesn’t the whole situation reveal Wesley just as he was? He 
could talk. There is not the slightest doubt about that. Scores 
of homes where he was entertained bore testimony to his charm as 
a guest. But his talking was never allowed to interfere with the 
real business of life. He had other use for his legs than folding 
them under a table while he chatted interminably with congenial 
companions. Old women’s souls—in fact, any soul at all—out- 
weighed in importance either his own pleasure or that of England’s 
chief literati. 

No record of those friendly tilts was kept—more’s the pity. 
It must have been—and other evidence bears out that conclusion— 
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that Boswell was not present. He has left us an account of a 
meeting between Johnson and Toplady, a dinner at which the 
author of “Rock of Ages” seems to have been content to remain 
in the background, and one can read, if he wishes, an elaborate 
account of an Easter day dinner at which Mrs. Hall—Wesley’s 
favorite sister, Martha—played quite a prominent part, but of 
those times when Wesley enchanted the Jove of English literature 
there is nota werd. What wouldia’t one give to know what the talk 
was all about! 

Another co:inmment of Johnson’s on Wesley’s genius for con- 
versation led to a rather lengthy discussion of the subject of ghosts 
and to a meeting between the persistent Scotsman and the founder 
of Methodism. Johnson remarked that Wesley could talk well on 
any subject. “Pray, sir,” asked Boswell, “what do you make of 
his story of a ghost?” “Why, sir,” replied Johnson, with his 
usual air of finality, “he believes it, but not on sufficient authority. 
He did not take time enough to examine the girl.” [Evidently 
the whole case had been thoroughly aired in the public press.] “It 
was at Newcastle, where the ghost was said to have appeared to a 
young woman several times, mentioning something about the right 
to an old house, advising application to be made to an attorney, 
which was done; and, at the same time, saying the attorney would 
do nothing, which proved to be the case. ‘This (says John) 
is a proof that the ghost knows our thoughts!’ Now (laughing) it 
is not necessary to know our thoughts to tell that an attorney will 
sometimes do nothing. Charles Wesley, who is a more stationary 
man, does not believe the story. I am sorry that John did not take 
more pains to enquire into the evidence of it.” 

That may have closed the case for Johnson, but it did not for 
Boswell. He was still “desirous to examine the question closely,” 
he says, “and at the same time wished to be made acquainted with 
Mr. John Wesley: for though I differed from him in some points 
(!) I admired his various talents and loved his pious zeal.” His 
assiduity had its reward, for some time later his “Guide, Philoso- 
pher, and Friend” gave him the following letter of introduction: 


To THE Reverenp Mr. JoHN WESLEY. SIR: 
Mr. Boswell, who has long been known to me, is desirous of being 
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known to you, and has asked this recommendation, which I give him 
with great willingness, because I think it very much to be wished that 
worthy and religious men should be acquainted with each other. I am, 
sir, 
Your most humble servant, 
Sam JOHNSON. 


Armed with this effusive and highly commendatory note, 
Boswell made bold to call upon Wesley while that peripatetic 
preacher was in Edinburgh. Evidently his visit was not so satis- 
factory as he had anticipated it would be. “I was very politely 
received,” he writes. Of course he was. John Wesley was a gentle- 
man always. But “his state of the evidence as to the ghost did not 
satisfy me.” Probably not. Without any doubt Wesley was 
eredulous. He believed in ghosts and witches and several other 
things with unscientific simplicity. And he does not seem to have 
cared in the least whether his beliefs became the topic of common 
conversation. Moreover, he was no Pharisee. To the last he 
looked upon himself as a brand plucked from the burning and 
upon all men as objects of the love of God. That was a vital ele- 
ment in his extraordinary power over multitudes and individuals. 
But neither his interest in ghosts nor his Christian courtesy ex- 
tended far enough to lead him to hob-and-nob with “babbling 
Bozzy.” It may have been that his penetrating eyes beheld some- 
thing of what Carlyle suggests in his smashing words: 


In that cocked nose, cocked partly in triumph over his weaker fellow 
creatures, partly to snuff up the smell of coming pleasure and scent it 
from afar; in those bag cheeks, hanging like half-filled wine-skins, still 
able to contain more; in that coarsely protruded shelf-mouth, that fat 
dewlapped chin: in all this who sees not sensuality, pretension, boisterous 
imbecility enough? 


It may have been that, to him, the sentence, “worthy and re- 
ligious men should be acquainted with each other,” smacked of 
persiflage and insincerity. Or, it may have been that there were 
more old women to be called on, more souls to be looked after. 
Who knows! 

In 1777 the publication of a most curious book, entitled A 
Spiritual Diary and Soliloquies, by John Rutty, M.D., stirred the 
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the keeping of diaries in general. Johnson and Boswell had a 
merry time with the poor old Quaker’s self-analysis and recorded 
flagellation. “A little swinish at dinner and repast” and “mechan- 
ically and sinfully dogged” sent them into roars of laughter. 
Boswell says: 


He thought the observations of the Critical Reviewers upon the im- 
portance of a man to himself so ingenious and so well expressed, that 
I shall here introduce them. 


And then he records at some length the sayings of the critics. 
The final sentence, with its inclusions, is what makes them of 
interest to us: 

We may reduce the egotists to four classes. In the first we have 
Julius Cesar; he relates his own transactions; but he relates them 
with peculiar grace and dignity, and his narrative is supported by the 
greatness of his character and achievements. In the second class we 
have Marcus Antoninus; this writer has given us a series of reflections 
on his own life; but his sentiments are so noble, his morality so sublime, 
that his meditations are universally admired. In the third class we have 
some others of tolerable credit, who have given importance to their own 
private history by an intermixture of literary anecdotes, and the occur- 
rence of their own times the celebrated Huetius has published an enter- 
taining volume upon this plan, De rebus ad eum pertinentibus. In the 
fourth class we have the journalists, temporal and spiritual: Elias Ash- 
mole, William Lilly, George Whitefield, John Wesley, and a thousand 
other old women and fanatic writers of memoirs and meditations. 


“Old women and fanatic writers” is good. It is a phrase 
that sticks. And, undoubtedly, it expressed the best judgment 
of the time on Rutty’s A Spiritual Diary and Soliloquies and 
John Wesley’s Journal. There is no wonder that Johnson thought 
it ingenious and well expressed. But time has great fun with the 
literary judgments of the critics. The best sellers are not always 
the best lasters, and every generation keeps busy taking out of the 
waste-basket valuable manuscripts which previous generations had 
thrown there. Just what has become of the personal records of 
Elias Ashmole and William Lilly I do not know. I must confess, 
too, that I am not sure whether George Whitefield’s diary is in 
print. But I do know that just one hundred and forty years after 
the Critical Reviewers published their elaborate classification of 
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the egotists, I pulled down Caleb T. Winchester’s Life of Wesley 
and read, 


Wesley’s own journal certainly does not lack much of being the 
most interesting social document of the eighteenth century. 


And then, with just a touch of the non-angelic spirit, after 
noting again Johnson’s approval of the Critical Reviewer’s observa- 
tions on a man’s importance to himself, I opened Boswell’s Johnson 
and turned to the words “He (Johnson) told me that he had twelve 
or fourteen times attempted to keep a journal of his life, but never 
could persevere.” 

For the preaching of the Methodists in general Dr. Johnson 
expressed the greatest admiration. For that of Whitefield he had 
nothing but the most violent abhorrence. In fact, he held up the 
field preachers as models of pulpit eloquence, while he denounced 
the famous evangelist as a mountebank. Even after Whitefield’s 
death he exploded in another denunciatory outburst. ‘Whitefield 
never drew as much attention as a mountebank does,” he said. 
“He did not draw attention by doing better than others, but by do- 
ing what was strange. Were Astley to preach a sermon standing 
upon his head upon a horse’s back he would collect a multitude to 
hear him; but no wise man would say he had made a better sermon 
for that. I never treated Whitefield’s ministry with contempt; I be- 
lieve he did good. He had devoted himself to the lower classes of 
mankind, and among them he was of use. But when familiarity 
and noise claim the praise due to knowledge, art, and elegance, we 
’ Now the great lexicographer’s 


must beat down such pretensions.’ 
claim that Whitefield’s usefulness was limited to the so-called lower 
classes was, of course, pure buncombe. It was as wide of the mark 
as were his definitions of Tory, Whig, pension, oats, and excise. 


The plain truth is that in one way Johnson’s mind was remarkably 
like that of the ordinary woman; his conclusions were born of his 
prejudices rather than of his reason. A man who could captivate 
the imagination and sway the emotions of two continents, who 
could rouse unnumbered thousands to righteousness, and who could 
induce a tight-fisted philosopher like Benjamin Franklin to empty 
his pockets on the collection plate was surely no mountebank. 
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Furthermore, as every student of Christian history knows, White- 
field did not attract crowds because he did that which was strange, 
but because he had a genius for the dramatic and was filled with 
the spirit of God. The fact remains, however, that he was the 
Billy Sunday of the eighteenth century. And the very character- 
istics which drew multitudes to him drove certain classes and in- 
dividuals from him. 

Strange as it may seem, Johnson never passed judgment on 
Wesley’s preaching. At least there is no record of his ever having 
done so. His silence, however, seems to have been due, not to any 
lack of knowledge or opinion, but to his profound and unaffected 
admiration for the man. In his thinking, the God-filledness of 
the preacher bulked larger than the manner or matter of the preach 
ing. That fact was brought ont in a conversation with Maxfield, 
the lay preacher who was at one time assistant at the Foundry. 
To him Dr. Johnson observed that “the established clergy in gen- 
eral did not preach plain enough.” Their polished periods and 
glittering sentences “flew over the heads of the common people 
without any impression on their hearts. Probably,” he said, “the 
new concomitants of Methodism might have the desired effect. 
They might be able to excite the affections of the common people, 
who were sunk in languor and lethargy.” And then he went on 
to declare that “whatever might be thought of some Methodist 
preachers, he could scarcely doubt the sincerity of that man who 
traveled nine hundred miles in a month and preached twelve times 
a week; for no adequate reward, mere temporal, could be given 
for such indefatigable labor.” 

Those bravely honest words, so different from Johnson’s usual 
bombast, constitute the summing up of his opinion of Wesley and 
reveal the real cause of his admiration. It was not the conversa- 
tion but the conversationalist, the man behind the talk. Another 
case of “what you are thunders so loud that I can’t hear what you 
say.” After all, though Johnson was a rank formalist and pro- 
fessed himself perfectly satisfied with the religious condition of 
his generation, down deep in his heart he knew that things were 
wrong and felt the need of a leader who would set them right. He 
would not and did not go so far as to acknowledge Wesley as that 
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leader. He was too much of a worshiper of the establishment for 
that. But he did rise high enough to make hearty acknowledgment 
of the unselfish itinerant’s Christian sincerity and invaluable 
service to the common people. 

It is easy to see, then, that the Wesley of this inimitable 
biography is not the real, the total Wesley. He lacks the heroic 
proportions attributed to him by biographers and later historians. 
In fact, the finicky devotee is apt to recoil from that almost two 
familiar exclamation, “The dog enchants me with his conversa- 
tion.” But the thoughtful and discriminating reader will take the 
glimpses granted here and rest content. He will remember that 
they are but glimpses and, moreover, that the medium through 
which they are secured is very imperfect. In fact. it will be very 
apparent to him that Boswell’s Johnson is not a part of Christian 
history but a delightful and altogether entertaining cross-section of 
eighteenth-century British psychology. It is a study in the in- 
tellectual and spiritual reactions of certain important types of 
contemporaneous Britishers to the early Methodist movement. 
And so he will prize his captured glances at this Wesley of Johuson 
and Boswell: this little, busy, credulous human man; this man 
who could charm England’s socio-literary lion with his casual talk 
and grip him with his selfless sincerity ; who could compel even the 
truculent Boswell to admire his pious zeal. And at the last he will 
feel that every added ray of light thrown from every side but makes 
the real John Wesley more attractive and noble, if not, indeed, 
more lovable. The comments of his contemporaries but make one 
feel that, in spite of his seeming austerity and superlatively 
methodical ways, it would have been great to know him. 
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THE WORKINGMAN’S FOES 


Firry years ago it was comparatively easy to define one’s 
neighbor in the same country. The people were mostly of one 
race and kind. There are certain conditions that make the defini- 
tion easy now: nearness of residence in 2 neighborhood, intimacy 
of friendship, social relations, or the broad principles of a fellow 
being. 

The old conditions of homogeneity and proximity have passed 
out by a marvelous change wrought in two generations. We are 
living in a new world. Fundamental laws of nature remain the 
same: fire burns, water drowns, gravitation weighs, electricity 
energizes or devitalizes, the light is transparent. They are the 
same from age to age. The air is unchanged, but it is found to 
have another adaptation and ships float upon it as upon a new sea. 
The inventions of man, his explorations and discoveries within the 
realm of space and force would present to our fathers a bewildering 
world, but to us they have passed into the commonplace. Many 
of the startling things in the headlines of our daily papers to-day 
become our habit and practice to-morrow. These vast changes all 
have their place in a most rational and accommodating way. They 
excite no friction. They are welcomed in our business and given 
a cordial place in our homes. We make new machinery to apply 
their efficiency to our shops and factories. Franklin’s kite and key 


drive our express trains and light streets and homes of every 


metropolis. We rejoice in an age in which unfathomable mysteries 
have been penetrated to such inner secrets that faith in the future 
of time and eternity is made plain and simple. But the perplex- 
ing and difficult problems are man’s adjustment to changing 
estates. He takes care of everything but himself. -He can 
measure the forces and make them serve him. He can put a 
harness upon the lightning and apply chemical force to commerce. 
He compels water and food to yield the secret of their distinctive 
bacteria and he changes the character of the metals. He brings 
millions of wealth out of the by-products that were thrown hope- 
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lessly into the refuse heap. There is no limit to his capabilities 
and facilities to turn all things to his use. But the adjustment of 
himself is an endless and unsolved puzzle. 

Study the philosophers who are busy with problems in all 
their phases, from eugenic to hygienic, from pre-natal to psychic, 
with every possible domestic economic solution in the develop- 
ment of citizenship; the slow progress, the failures, the revisions, 
the hopeless tasks. The man will not stay placed. You are not 
dealing with natural force or substance or law. There is nothing 
fixed about him but his restlessness. He is changing oftener 
than the moon its phases. Like a child, what he sees he wants, 
and what others have he thinks belongs to him or is held by the 
possessor in some unjust way, and he becomes the victim of every 
jealous and dangerous secret-purpose. It is that mind, that pas- 
sion of ambition and desire, appallingly active or equally stupid, 
which eludes us and which cannot be put into amperes and kilo- 
watts. And it does not dwell apart, an isolated particle. The 
great mistake has been in reckoning with it as an impotent unit, 
standing alone, and in failing to appreciate the cumulative force 
of these small personalities as they gravitate under a common 
impulse and become a collective and consolidated energy. The 
solitary socialist amused us. The soapbox orator, who assailed 
our government in a jargon intelligible only with difficulty, ex- 
cited passing curiosity. 

A train leaves the New York Central station for up country. 
Along the Hudson River a solitary snowflake strikes the smokestack 
of the locomotive and is as quickly gone. Only the engineer sees it. 
The passengers give it no attention, if it passes the engineer and 
strikes the car window, for it melts away. Others follow in in- 
creasing numbers. They attract attention and excite passing 
remarks. At Albany the station platform is covered and the 
roofs of the buildings. The track is white as the train pulls up 
the grade. Through the Mohawk Valley you cannot see across 
the narrow river. At Utica the smokestack is covered with snow- 
flakes; they come faster than it can melt them. At Syracuse a 
snow plow is sent on ahead. The next day the trains are stalled 
along the road. The snowflake was joined with others and together 
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they became a storm that blocked the mighty railway. The soli- 
tary flake that melted on the smokestack was a symptom, a fore- 
runner, a menace. Are we in the midst of a gathering storm? 
It has been brewing a long time. Are we creators of the storm ? 
Can we command it to cease and be calm? Are we wise to let it 
rage and send out our plows—powerful rotary plows? Is it wise 
to increase our storm and trust to our devices, our politics, our 
free land, our industries, our commerce, our philanthropies, our 
churches and universities, and let the storm rage? 

Our solitary malcontent did not melt. He did not even fall 
into the melting pot. It was not heated for him. While he was 
outside, unassimilated and increasing his discontent, others joined 
him, and to-day, when we look about at this strange condition of 
surging discontent in a contented land, we find the conditions un- 
friendly to our attempt to be neighbors with thousands who live 
in the same neighborhood. But they live in Adullam’s cave. They 
have organized their discontent, and they have insisted upon. 
political recognition. ‘They are not strong enough to rely upon 
their votes to form a new national party, but the politicians reckon 
with them, and, without votes to command a controlling place as a 
political party, they take advantage of the free country they curse 
and assert their protests with bombs. It is no longer a snowflake 
of feeble, solitary protest or of collective energy. Itisabomb. It 
is death. The more respectable and law-abiding protest by strikes, 
by which business is paralyzed and enormous losses are incurred by 
strikers and stricken, and judgment is often compelled without 
regard to justice. And the national administration opens the 
inner door to the representative of this tyrannical form of govern- 
ment within the government, and increases wages millions beyond 
the earning capacity of the business to pay, and debts mount up to 
billions of dollars, and strikes are kindled in every part of the 
country. It was the policy of increasing the storm and trusting to 
the rotary plow. 

Has there ever been such widespread and universal discon- 
tent? And the blind continue to lead the blind. The elements 
of discontent are used to create discontent. More snow, more 
shovel. But it is our snow and our storm: more high cost of living 
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and more wage; more pay for less work; more envy, less satisfac- 
tion, it is the endless circle into nothing. It is two dollars now, but 
two dollars are worth less than one. And the man who inquires 
for real and permanent remedy is not a neighbor. He is met with 
epithets, and he will be fortunate if his home is not bombed or a 
bullet put through his brain, not by the men at the head of this 
organized unrest, but by the victim of insane spasms who takes 
too literally the speeches which attack builders, and contractors, 
and the defenders of a country founded upon the doctrine of 
equality of privilege under law, and only under law. There must 
be a common interest to establish neighborliness; not a common 
estate, but an interchanging relation and a recognition of mutual 
dependence. But we are widening the separating space, not in 
dollars but in opposite theories of government and privilege. 
Men to be neighbors must work to a common end for a common 
good. It would be logical and consistent if those who have the 
same concept of a land and country would join themselves together 
to secure their ideal. If they cannot adopt the principles with 
which millions are content into whose country they come, why seek 
to destroy that country, overthrow its institutions and scatter its 
property by a destructive communism? Such men can establish 
no claim upon tolerance. It is gigantic impertinence for them to 
attempt to assert any right or privilege. A hundred and fifty 
years pass with a government that has excited the amazement of 
the greatest statesmen of modern times and that has been the 
shelter of refugees from all parts of the world. Its developments 
of national resources are fabulous. Its progress and successes 
have excited the emulation of all lands. Suddenly there appears 
among us an outbursting flame of enmity and wanton destruction. 
The clamor is not for a better government, but for none. The 
demand is for a return to conditions of the tribal forces which 
welcomed the first white man to these shores, with abandonment of 
all of the fruits of civilization which they attempt to overthrow. 

Our country provides an orderly way for the revisions of the 
government. If a sufficient number agree they can proceed to 
change the constitution by amendment and substitute changes in 
those parts where men are oppressed. Great latitude of speech 
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is given while the work is in progress. If that is hopeless, dis- 
contented men have a second choice; to return whence they came 
or content themselves with the conditions as they find them. If 
they seek to destroy the loyal and consecrated subjects of a republic 
founded for free men by free men they should be treated as wild 
beasts upon the throwing of the first bomb. Our government has 
been too careless of such raging beasts. It is our country while we 
protect it. We owe no man anything who seeks to overthrow it. 
He should not be sheltered an hour where he incites others to join 
him in his effort to tear that shelter into pieces. Our presumption 
upon our security, our mistaken devotion to the cause of human 
freedom, has cost us two of our greatest Presidents. In no country 
do its fees presume so safely upon the indifference of the loyal 
people to attacks upon their governmental institutions. The confi- 
dence of loyalty is mistaken for supineness. The time is past 
when we can treat the menace lightly. The great men of our 
people are too absorbed in their pursuits, the country offers them 
too many opportunities, to permit them to stop for any serious 
thought of the socialistic ranters. Adullam’s cave is a rendez- 
vous for all kinds who have any real or imagined ailment to 
be cured. Anything that promises cure will have a large follow- 
ing, for while there is variety of complaints the desire for a physi- 
cian is common to them all. To the well none are sick. To 
the loyal none are traitors. And one day, when all are happy and 
it is a gala day, there is a terrific explosion among women and 
children and scores are killed and maimed. When the carpenter 
is at his trade and the artisan is pursuing quietly and contentedly 
his calling, a fiend in some infernal cellar or attic is compounding 
his fatal explosive, and when the little children are being dressed 
for the pageant and are starting from home with gleeful voices the 
fiend, whose heart never knew pity, is loading death into his crude 
shell and placing with a grin of satisfaction the time fuse. It is 
an unsuspecting multitude. Why should they be suspicious ? 
They know that there is no reason or remote excuse for anyone to 
harm anyone in that company, much less the women and children. 
The mothers and children of the poor are there. It is not a com- 
pany that ever oppressed any people. Their fault is that they 
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are happy and their homes are clean and wholesome. The men 
have a day off from their work; they are workingmen, the clerks 
from the stores, the mechanics and artisans, the young women from 
the telephone and telegraph offices. The wives of the industrious, 
released from care, have a day off with their husbands and the 
children. To-morrow they will be back cheerfully at the toil that 
makes their happy homes, An awful blast! Scores of those 
women and children lie dead and scores have limbs torn off and 
eyes extinguished, and that gala throng is wailing in agony; ranks 
are broken. The whole country feels the tremor of that worse than 
earthquake shock for a day—until the next day’s papers spread 
out in double-leaded type the next sensation and we forget what 
was done to the innocent that happy morning, and, worse, we 
forget what was done to our beautiful land and country. We leave 
it to a small group of prosecutors to bring the offenders to justice 
and make it difficult for them to succeed; invoking the national 
administration, mustering preparations of sympathetic strikes, 
and raising volumes of questions as to the possibility of wrong 
convictions in the face of all available courts and executive reviews. 


We have a sure way in our land of making it comparatively 
safe for this fiendish business. If we were smaller it would shake 


the circumference more quickly and more mightily. Before the 
victims are buried soap boxes are mounted in distant cities by 
apologists for the dastardly murderers. It did not slack our pace. 
But in the cellar and the attic the fiends are working with black 
curtains drawn to-day. Meetings are being held all over the 
country, in considerable cities, at night without lights. A flash of 
lightning, if the shutters were not closed, would reveal the startling 
company of a thousand malcontents, the lumber out of which they 
make fiends, who had come in with the padded tread of a tiger. 
And they slink away to their lairs with the poisonous infection of 
hate without cause, to be wrought upon they care not whom—if it 
may only fill hearts with terror and tear them away from loyal 
devotion to the country whose freedom their sires bought with their 
priceless blood. We present a strange spectacle to the world. We 
were pioneers of freedom. Because of his tomahawk and scalping 
knife we drove the Indian back from our frontier farms, and he 
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had some justifiable excuse for his attempt to exterminate the 
invaders of his lands. They were destroying his hunting grounds 
and damming back the waters of his fishing streams; he wanted 
to be friendly, a neighbor on common terms. We have resisted 
invading foes and shown a remarkable strength of self-defense. 
We have had no difficulty in fighting our foes in the open. It is 
passing strange that we should be so impotent against the enemy 
who lurks in darkness. He defies us. He harangues us in our 
streets and murders us in our patriotic celebrations. Is there no 
element of fear restraining us, no patriotism among us? The 
homes of our mayors are torn into pieces by mysterious explosions. 
Bombs are set off against the residences of judges. The incendiary 
torch is applied to our stores and factories. Should our methods 
be less aggressive? Shall we be charged with cowardice? What 
are we? is a practical question. Why do these marauders go 
about with impunity? Here and there a man and a woman, so 
notorious as to compel resistance if a modicum of self-respect is to 
remain to us, receive a short prison sentence and plan to return 
to their old stamping ground. There is a spasm in a legislature, 
and an appropriation of a few thousand dollars to put down foreign 
Bolshevism, and the wave subsides. There will be a report of a 
junketing committee, but no round-up of bomb throwers. Secret 
meetings will go on in darkened halls. The secret propaganda will 
flourish. 

Is America unable to protect herself from her most insidious 
aud perilous foes? Are we without resources of protective 
enginery? Is detective energy a past art and name? Are we to be 
beaten at the game of secretiveness? These are questions that 
relate to the morals and safety of the country. The country is not 
independent and free while these things are so. We make a boast 
with a victorious foe ambushed in all of our precincts. We are 
not protected when defiant threats are made against courts which 
condemn criminals, and when business is menaced by men who 
claim the right of force to redress their fancied wrongs by the 
destruction of property or by the death of the builder of that 
property. It is a great thing to furnish shelter and protection 
to the persecuted and oppressed, but it is equally great to protect 
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ourselves, our business and our homes. We may as well reckon 
that this is imposed upon us as a first obligation. Bombs, lynch- 
ings and incendiarism do not belong to advanced civilization and 
there can be no apology for them. They belong to a crude and un- 
developed condition. It is with small pride we point to our vast 
territory and the limitless resources of mineral and productive 
wealth, to our mines, our prairies and forests, our commerce and 
manufacture, while we are threatened and terrorized in our cities 
and towns by a raw and savage element which we can neither 
control nor expel. 

The strength of a people is in its self-control and in the 
mastery of all opposing elements. The force of this control is not 
in police assertion, an artificial and hired protection which itself 
joins the foe, but in the resident energy of moral endowment—a 
country in which such things find no congenial root, nor the 
possibility of secret growth. It is true that the same soil will 
produce weeds and corn, but which shall grow depends upon the 
farmer. It is not a flattering discovery that we have millions of 
adults among us who can neither read nor write when the condition 
of alien citizenship is the ability to read the Constitution of the 
United States. We have discovered that it is not enough that tens 
of thousands communicate with each other and with those of their 
own kith in language which we cannot understand. They must 
know an interchanging tongue and language by which they shall be 
reached by the country. They must have a language with which 
they may know our laws and our history as well as our current 
thought; a language by which we may know them. ‘The greatest 
source of our peril is the ignorance of the common mind. Upon 
them is imposed the wild teaching of fanatics and self-seekers. We 
do not forget that out of our college faculties have come some of 
the most dangerous foes of America. They have learned much, 
but they have never learned that freedom and restraint go hand 
in hand, and that law and personal liberty are not in conflict if one 
wishes to be lawful. Such men, however, are not especially 
dangerous. They stand out and are seen and known. Some of 
them are in Atlanta, or the verdict of the university is pronounced 
in expulsion from its faculties, but their pernicious teachings are 
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in the air, like the Scotch thistledown, borne into all countries, 
The ignorant who leave their thinking for others, and who take 
their positions at a dangerous premium, are as easy victims as the 
fish to which the bait floats down on the stream. 

It is told that a transatlantic ship landed Pat at a New York 
dock, who came striding down the gangplank with his little all in 
a bandana-bound bundle hanging from a shillalah over his shoulder. 
The ever-ready small politician representing the big politician re- 
ceived him with cordial welcome: “What party do you belong to, 
my friend?” Pat replied, “Be gorry, I don’t know, but I’m agin 
the government.” That is the answer of the overwhelming ma- 
jorities who land on our shores from European monarchies where 
from childhood they have been taught that the ills of their parents, 
the squalor of their apologies for homes, the scant food and cloth- 
ing, the difference between their poverty and the nobilities’ riches, 
is the government, and that when they should reach this Eldorado 
they would themselves be able to overturn the government and 
make one to suit poor folks. That it is unlike the one they have 
left is unknown to them. They enroll for their novitiate with the 
thought that they are to overthrow something and set up a better 
something. Left without instruction except from the partisan 
forum of the crudest form, and excited, as has been too true in past 
generations, by the arguments of the saloon, you have the dangerous 
citizen. 

While the immigrant comes to ‘much here that is promotive 
of the highest citizenship, he finds among us much that is removed 
from that calm contentment that argues a serene and confident life. 
We are a restless people. We never seem to have reached a goal. 
We are in a state of constant exploration and venture. We rest- 
lessly change from one form of business to another, and have for a 
common center, in which all may speculate, exchange of stocks 
and bonds where we follow up and down the shifting scale of 
prices. While it is true that much among us is stable and fixed, 
it is also true that moving in all business forms is a restless, dis- 
contented multitude. They answer you with examples of “get 
rich quick.” That they pass over fortunes at their feet does not 
change the nature of this restless animal. His highly wro 
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nervous energy is contagious. He returns to view lost opportuni- 
ties and plunges on again. He makes great fortunes, and so do 
those who inherit the by-products of passing enterprises. It is a 
great venture to launch out, but it takes courage to remain and 
seize the things that are left. In a Maine lumbering village of my 
boyhood the time came when the great pines had yielded to the ax. 
In that village were three prominent lumbermen. There was also 
a sturdy Irishman who drove the little locomotive that hauled the 
lumber four or five miles to the seaport from which it was taken to 
Boston and New York. There was no promise in the small timber 
of spruce and Norway pine that remained. The three men sought 
their fortunes in California and Oregon. None of them greatly 
increased his estate in the new vocation, though all were men of 
large ability and enterprise. The Irishman who had worked at 
monthly wages and had saved all beyond a bare living, bought, 
at a very low price, the forsaken, worthless land, which promised no 
large return for investment of capital and labor, as fast as he could 
pay for it. He ventured to borrow some as his credit increased. 
He soon owned the mill site. Demand sprang up for spruce and 
Norway pine. Small white pines grew rapidly, released from the 
lumberman’s ax. The contented and frugal Irishman lived to 
see himself worth a million dollars, a vast fortune in those days. 
He came with nothing but his hands. He could have bought out, 
when he died, several times over, the three men whom he had envied 
in his young manhood. But he was an exception. It is true that 
not all who are content with the old life are so successful in the ac- 
cumulation of property. The greater the misfortune that the rest- 
less spirit is not often content within spheres of enterprise and 
pro~ress, but consumes itself in envy and accuses fortune and the 
order of things with being unfriendly. It apologizes for its failure 
by charging it to the unjust and dishonest competition of successful 
neighbors. 

Cornelius Sullivan, to whom I have referred, makes no impres- 
sion as an example; he is an exception ; there is no law proved, you 
say. With such answers your malcontent goes on to stimulate his 
grievances. And if merely reaping the aftermath where other men 
have wrought is all of life disappointment would not be surprising. 
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But our malcontent seems to have no objective. Everything is 
wrong. Nothing pays. Everyone is in better fortune and there 
is nothing for him but to know the pain of his own heart. He is 
made unhappy by the happiness of others. The great trouble is 
that such men have not made a study of themselves. It is a prob- 
lem. There are many who do not master it and many more who 
have never thought of it as a problem. They think with their 
eyes and with their ears, and having eyes they see not, and having 
ears they hear not. Having no resources within themselves they 
turn to other men, who have what they covet, and having no solu- 
tion it never occurs to them to improve their own estate and place 
in life; the shortest and plainest answer to it all is to blow up the 
land that fosters partial and unequal prosperity. They pass out 
of the genera of men and become beasts, to destroy for the love 
of destroying. The law is a barrier to be removed. The officers 
restrain by artificial authority and are enemies of mankind. All 
restraining government should be overthrown, not because they 
have not been given a chance—they never have sought one; not 
because it got in their way—they never sought a way. They want 
only to obstruct everything that made a way, an open way, for the 
enterprises of men who, while seeking their own, were building for 
others. It is a strange genus homo. He stands on two legs, that is 
all. If he were down upon four legs we could recognize him. We 
would not make the mistake of thinking too late that he was a man. 

It all seems a species of insanity—and yet a responsible in- 
sanity. But it is impossible to predicate the actions of such people 
upon sanity. Nothing could be more useless in securing the end 
attempted. The world never has yielded the slightest return to 
cowardly murder. There is nothing that appeals to any noble 
instinct. Darkness does not create light. It must be dispelled by 
light which comes into it from without. Darkness would not gen- 
erate light in a million cycles. Darkness is the absence of light. 
Hate does not beget love. They are at opposite poles in every- 
thing. They have no resemblance at opposite poles. There is 
some radical defect which seeks destruction instead of reform, if 
even reform is necessary. The mental deficiency, the utter lack of 
mental capacity, suggests the home for the feeble-minded. Never 
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a reason was given by a destructive lunatic that satisfied the 
astonished query of an intelligent man. If the whole creation of 
these murderous fanatics and cranks were in an instant swept off 
the earth, the sum total would not amount to a suggestion of the 
loss of a man, of one whole and sane man. They have never added 
the slightest value to the world’s assets. 

In the earth’s structure there are spots that seem to serve no 
purpose of creation. But they do no harm, and sometimes the 
genius of man turns them to account and they prove to be a waiting 
value of the earth’s varied assets. The destructive socialist serves 
no purpose. He has not the excuse for being a wild animal or a 
venomous reptile. He is a blighted, an atrophied, a distempered, 
outrageous attempt at a man, the most deplorable and disheartening 
of all of God’s works—if he is God’s work, which we most pro- 
foundly question. Along some dim line he may have been, but the 
perversion has been so prolonged and persistent that all resemb- 
lance to God’s work has long since ceased. He killed a child. He 
tore in pieces a baby brought by its mother into the sweet morning 
air. He set the torch to a house, a home built by a useful mechanic 
and his frugal, self-denying and self-sacrificing wife. Through 
years they were building it. In an hour this criminal fiend put it 
into ashes and the parents and the children perished in the home. 
He did it to reform the Government. Have you ever seen any- 
thing in God’s work like him? Have you seen anything in the 
devil’s work like him—so wicked, so hellish? He is not my 
neighbor. He is not a workingman. There is nothing in him of 
which workingmen are made. They make devils in hell of such 
as he. He cannot appeal to me. If he suffers I do not suffer. 
No! Not any more than I suffer when the wolf that destroyed 
my child suffers and is dying from the hunter’s bullet. No flowers 
should be sent to his cell, no praver should be uttered over his 
soulless body when it is about to be electrocuted. Had he a soul it 
was damned already. And such are to reform my Government 
by blowing into fragments its industries, by killing the innocent 
who live under it, by surprising into eternity those whose fate is not 
committed to them, but who have the supreme right to live! If 
they reach numbers to have a name, like the Bolsheviki, and 
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pretend to a government they will order instant executions—a 
criminal farce. They are I. W. W. murderers and cowardly as- 
sassins. They are in any form our foes to be exterminated. These 
reformers elected an addle-brained dupe to kill a McKinley, and 
excited with their crazy doctrines a dementia victim to slay a 
Clémenceau if possible. Has there been any pronounced friend of 
humanity who has not been classed as their enemy? Has there 
been any form of human or divine government that is not the object 
of their wrath? It matters not whether it be an absolute monarchy 
or the world’s most generous and most democratic republic. Alike 
they curse the land of lése majesté and the land of free speech, in 
which they sow sedition and curse its generous institutions. 

The further one reflects, the warmer becomes his blood and 
the hotter his indignation that such fiends should presume to pass 
judgment upon the rule and authority of men. That there is lack- 
ing every qualifying element is apparent from the red socialist to 
the Bolsheviki who have intimated no constructive powers. When 
for an hour they have held sway, progress, manufacture, the arts, 
learning and virtue have fled in terror from them, and their own 
doctrines and diabolical practices have subdued them and overcome 
them. How long will the lethargy of conceit, the flattery of a false 
security, drug us into perilous soporific indifference from which we 
may wake too late! What are the riots of the whites and blacks in 
our great cities but symptoms of propaganda in secret and earnest 
operation throughout the land? These destroyers of our peace are 
upon the alert to stir the discontented who, for any reason, find 

. their place in the body politic irksome or embarrassed. 

The colored man is docile and peaceable. But he is coming 
to acquire some measure of power, in saved wage, in modest home, 
in small farm and trade. His children are educated. He is enter- 
ing professions among his own people. The world never has seen 
such an emergence from bondage. But a class of them is easily 
excited. There are also workingmen loyal and safely intrusted 
with the community. They are partners in all of the progress of 
their town; the public schools, the libraries, the Christian and 
Jewish Association, and the most of them are in the churches and 
synagogues. They are the stability and hope of the country. 
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These people have a right to protection from the secret machina- 
tions of the destroyer that works in darkness. They can be made 
the greatest protective force of the country. They respond as one 
voice. They are a common and forceful sentiment. They have 
an investment in all thet their town is, and a blow at it is a blow at 
them and their families. They will not listen to any doctrine of 
common property, soviet government, confiscated factories, com- 
mon wives. They are clean; they have helped to rid the country 
of the saloon, the workingman’s worst enemy. They furnish from 
their homes the students of the colleges; from them have gone out 
to the professions many of the ablest men in law and medicine, 
statesmanship, great business men and scholars of literature, the 
arts and sciences. The homes of the poor are the fruitful soil of 
the best citizens of any community. As a rule, they are contented 
in whatever lot they are, for they embody the element of true con- 
tentment and they make the world’s earnest progress. They are 
the chief asset of any community. Whatever business comes, it 
fails if they do not come and if they are not contented. 

These workingmen are our neighbors. They are the neigh- 


bors and helpers of every man who carries large enterprises. We 
need not fear with such men as our neighbors. They are our 


safety. 


mains 
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THE BIBLE AND THE CHILD 


Tue theory of evolution or development has exerted its in- 
fluence upon every department of science including the science of 
education, whose concepts and terminology have within late years 
been well-nigh revolutionized through the influence of biological 
and psychological studies—studies which have themselves been 
dominated by evolutionary conceptions. A favorite way, for ex- 
ample, of defining life nowadays, is as a process of adaptation of 
the organism to its environment; and education, in its turn, ap- 
pears merely as a process subsidiary to the biological aim 
of adjustment in general, which all life might be said to 
represent. 

The environment, moreover, into which the human being 
enters is of a twofold character. The child on entering the world 
does not, like the young of other animals, pass into an environ- 
ment merely physical in its character, to whose forces he must 
adapt himself by such reflex and instinctive activities as he has 
inherited, and by new kinds of response gradually acquired and 
perfected in the struggle for existence. In addition to his physical 
inheritance of environment and of the mechanisms of response, 
which he possesses in common with the lower animals, he passes 
into a vast social inheritance, consisting of the accumulated wealth 
of science and invention, literature and art, customs, institutions, 
and religion. It is to this varied and significant cultural material 
that education, both the informal education of life and the more 
formal processes of the school, introduces the child. The eurricu- 
lum of the school, in its various branches, is but the embodiment of 
the race’s wisdom, organized into the most condensed, convenient, 
and transmissible form. The contents of the curriculum may, 
in turn, be grouped under three great heads corresponding to the 
three traditional divisions of the mind, knowing, feeling, and 
willing: (a) the sciences, containing the accumulated knowledge 
of the race; (b) the arts, the embodiment of the race’s emotional 
experiences and products; and (c) human volitions as represented 
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by social and ethical institutions and norms moral ideals and cus- 
toms, laws, institutions and religions. 


Tue Prace or tHe Brsre my Epvcation as A WHOLE 


Where, in this vast range of educational material, does the 
Bible find its place? The answer most frequently given nowa- 
days is that the Bible is a form of literature, and thus belongs, 
with the other arts, under our second head. A somewhat closer 
view of the matter would, however, reveal the fact that the Bible 
was written before scientific, historical, and literary motives and 
methods were definitely distinguished, and that it therefore pur- 
ports to contain historical, moral and theological truth, as well 
as poetic allegory, myth, and legend. In this respect, however, 
it does not differ so sharply from modern literature as might be 
supposed. Viewed in this broad fashion the question still fre- 
quently discussed, whether education has any duty in regard to 
the teaching of the Bible, is seen to retain but little significance. 
In teaching the Bible, indeed, we merely obey the Herbartian 
law of apperception, regarded as so central in all education; the 
law that educational materials and methods must be adapted to 
the existing instincts, interests, and experiences of the child, the 
new ever being added to the old. The existing interests and ac- 
quirements of the child furnish the “jumping-off place” from 
which to make new conquests in his ever-widening world. 

If, as the culture epoch theory teaches, the child repeats in 
his development the stages through which the race has passed, 
there is a very valid reason for the natural fondness which the 
child often exhibits for early poetry, legend, and myth, such as we 
find embodied in such profusion and variety of form in the Bible. 
The child is under the reign of the senses; sense experiences and 
images play an altogether preponderant part in his mental life. 
Good teaching, accordingly, as all modern pedagogy tells us, 
must proceed from the concrete to the abstract, from the ex- 
perienced to the inferred, from facts to principles. The Bible 
meets all these conditions of successful pedagogy. Therefore, so 
far from being merely a book for grown-ups, a sort of theological 
encyclopedia for the use of the clergy, as many have seemed to 
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regard it, it is really universal in its interest, appealing to young 
and old alike. It is, indeed, the greatest storybook in the world. 
If one stops to analyze the qualities which account for the peren- 
nial and universal appeal of the Bible, they will be found to be 
various. Its material is concrete; its events have a definite setting 
in time and place; its personages, even its divine personages, are 
men and women of flesh and blood; the literary structure of its 
stories is transparent, and the language in which they are con- 
veyed is sensuous, direct, and vivid; finally, the supernatural ele- 
ment contained in the Bible appeals strongly to the child, adding 
just the touch of mystery and strangeness necessary to awaken the 
sense of wonder in which, according to Plato, philosophy itself 
begins. 

But the Bible is not a mere storybook, with entertainment 
as its object. All great literature has other than purely esthetic 
merits, important as these are. It always seeks, in an important 
sense, to express the truth concerning life and nature and man’s 
place in the universe. “No great art could ever live,” says Edward 
Caird, “if it ceased to regard beauty as one with truth and good- 
ness. No poet ever touched the deepest springs of human emotion 
who regarded himself as the idle singer of an idle day.” The 
Bible, like all great literature, bases its claim to greatness upon 
the fact that its truth is expressed, not through the abstract con- 
ceptions of science and philosophy, but through the more universal 
medium of images and symbols, a language suitable to young and 
old, to learned and unlearned alike. As Tennyson says, where 
truth in closest words shall fail, 


“ .. the truth embodied in a tale 
Shall enter in at lowly doors.” 


The difference, then, between the best philosophy and the best 
literature is not that they have different ultimate aims; the dif- 
ference rather consists in the form through which they express 
themselves, and the difference is perhaps merely one of degree. 
With philosophy the matter is of fundamental importance, the 
form in which its truths are expressed is of subsidiary interest 
only. Not so with literature, which, as a species of fine art, 
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must give the truth an ideally beautiful expression. Like Brown- 
ing’s artificer, who takes a “sliver of pure gold” and subjects it to 


“the file’s tooth and the hammer’s tap, 
Ere the stuff grow a ring-thing right to wear,” 


so the poet takes the pure crude fact of life, “melts up wax with 
honey, so to speak,” and forms it into a thing of power and beauty 
which is no sooner conceived than it glows and pulsates in the 
soul, raising its energy and swelling the tide of its life. 

But a further and most important feature of the Bible is 
suggested in the conception that it is a species of religious litera- 
ture. As such it contains not merely truth concerning the nature 
of things, but mora! truth as well. Religion is not merely a theory 
of life, it is also a force in life. Its solution of the world problem 
is not theoretical merely; it is also practical. Religion is not 
merely speculative, it is remedial as well. It is an ethical im- 
perative, a call to duty, a program of salvation. It declares not 
merely what is, but what shall be. Its emphasis is not on what 
is, but what ought to be; not on the real, but on the ideal. Facing 
the evil and ugly aspects of reality, it recognizes.them only to 
condemn them. The poet, the prophet, is not so much a discoverer 
of what is as a revealer of what ought to be. His will and word 
are productive forces, making over the mind of man and, with it, 
the world. 

A number of practical questions arise in dealing with the 
Bible in the education of the young, and with these we must 
deal briefly. They are mainly the following: When shall the teach- 
ing of the Bible be begun? What methods are best adapted to 
teaching the Bible to children? What should be the attitude of 
the teacher in the treatment of certain parts of the Bible, such as 
the merely genealogical and historical narratives, miracles, stories 
of cruelty and lust, common to early stages of society, and, finally, 
in dealing with the more difficult doctrinal elements contained 
in the Bible, like those of creation, the nature of God, the person 
of Jesus, the relation of foreknowledge and human freedom, future 
punishment, and the like. The answers to these questions have 
been to some extent anticipated in a general way in what has 
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been already said; but a few detailed points may profitably be 
discussed. 

The question as to the age at which the teaching of the 
Bible may properly be begun cannot be dealt with very intelli- 
gently until the idea is firmly grasped that the Bible has a 
very composite origin, and therefore contains a great variety of 
material, and that materials which would be suitable for one age 
or stage of development would be utterly unsuitable for another. 
The generally prevailing practice, therefore, of preferring Bible 
stories, particularly the stories of the Old Testament, for the 
earlier stages of the child’s religious education, and postponing 
the more abstract parts, like the theological discussions of the 
Pauline writings, to a maturer period, follows a sound pedagogical 
instinct. So also biography, appealing as it does to the taste for 
the concrete, as opposed to the conceptual and dogmatic, is al- 
ways of first-rate interest and vitality for children and the young, 
and a good part of the early education of the child may properly 
consist in imparting to him first-hand knowledge, a knowledge 
through the Bible itself, of the great characters of biblical history. 
Just what selections are available for the first stages of the child’s 
earliest introduction to the Bible is a question on which some 
difference of opinion might exist. The problem of selection has, 
of course, been greatly lightened by generations of experimentation 
and schoolroom experience, so that it is nowadays a fairly easy 
task, especially with the aid of modern child study, to construct 
a course of reading of first-rate interest and value for the child’s 
literary and spiritual development. The embarrassment is that 
of superabundance, and the task perhaps most difficult of accom- 
plishment is to eliminate the less valuable and interesting, so as to 
avoid the danger of overtaxing the ability and reach of the child’s 
mind. The problem is, as Professor Francis Brown has well ex- 
pressed it in his own book of selections, “to select anl adjust the 
best material from the ample stock. Best here means, of course, 
best for the purpose, most suited to children’s minds and ap- 
propriate to their moral range. The process requires delicate 
discrimination and great sympathy. It cannot be carried through 
without a knowledge of children and of the Bible, infused with 
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love both for the Bible and for children. Scissors and paste must 
be at the service of wisdom and warm appreciation. The peril of 
underestimating the mental power of children, and belittling their 
needs, is as real as that of straining their thought and setting a 
pace too trying. They may not comprehend God—who can ?—but 
they may be attracted to him. They may not measure the whole 
duty of man, or appreciate the subtlety of temptation, but evil 
may easily be made hateful, and disinterested goodness shine with 
beauty.” 

In the preparation of books of Bible stories or in designing 
courses of Bible reading it seems important that the language 
of the Bible itself should be retained just as far as possible. So 
closely are spirit and form fused in the Bible that it is difficult 
to alter the one without affecting also the other. The language 
of the Bible cannot easily be improved upon, and the child will 
readily grow up to it where it seems somewhat beyond him. Here, 
as elsewhere, it seems a greater error to expect too little than to 
expect too much. 

The question of methods of teaching the Bible is one which 
cannot be answered very advantageously in general. If the prob- 
lem is one of home training, a judiciously selected book of Bible 
stories could be placed into the hands of the child, with the 
probable result that the wide-awake child, if his mind has not 
been ruined by the reading of frothy and worthless literature, will 
solve the problem for himself. Many a child has read such a book 
through again and again until its legends and characters are as 
familiar to him as anything in child literature. And such a 
method has many advantages over the forced and artificial 
methods, so deadening to the child’s interest, so often employed 
in the Sunday school. If the “lesson” has to be formally taught, 
as, for example, in the Sunday school, it is important that the 
material treated should be treated as literature should be treated ; 
that is, with minor attention to the mechanical details, the his- 
torical and antiquarian background, and with the main emphasis 
on the spiritual significance, the effect on the emotional nature 
of the child, and upon the tone and direction of his will. In 
nothing so much as in the teaching of the Bible is it true that 
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“the letter killeth.” In a schoolbook intended for the fourth 
grade the following questions are asked with reference to Millet’s 
painting, “The Gleaners.” In the foreground are three peasant 
women; what are they doing? Describe their dress and tell how 
they carry the gathered grain. For what do you think they will 
use the grain when gathered? How will it be stored? For whom 
do you think they are working? How often has not the Bible 
been similarly treated, robbing its pages of all the significance 
and meaning that they contain! The fundamental fault lies here 
in the teacher himself, upon whom depends so much the success 
of any method that might be employed. His own attitude toward 
the life problem with which he has to deal, his personality, the 
dignity and worth of his character, the skill with whieh he is 
able, without sacrifice to scholarship, to elicit from the pages of 
the book their unique spiritual significance—these are of first 
importance in the final result. There are those rare characters 
among teachers under whose magic touch the most intractable and 
unpromising materials are transmuted into gold; and, on the other 
hand, no matter how full of possibilities the studies and the op- 
portunities, they will fail of realization if the teacher is lacking 
in moral earnestness, insight, and teaching power. 

It remains to speak briefly of the vexing problem of the 
parent’s or the teacher’s attitude on the question of the many ele- 
ments in the Bible which are to-day regarded by many as of a 
controversial character. Shall the teacher treat as literally and 
accurately true the numerous accounts of supernatural agency, 
the dogmas of theology, on the interpretation of which the most 
mature scholars are divided? Are all parts of the Bible to be 
treated as of equal value for the child? 

To begin with the last question first, it is clear that, in the 
words of Bishop Petter, “not all the Bible is of equal interest or 
utility.” “What for the child can be only weariness, like lists 
of unpronounceable names and long descriptions of buildings and 
of elaborate ceremonies; or unintelligible like the intricate sym- 
bolism of obscure visions; or needless like the repetition of par- 
allel narratives, or unprofitable for other reasons not hard to 
recognize,” can be omitted without scruple or regret. The child 
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is only the gainer thereby. The question as to the teacher’s atti- 
tude on controverted questions raised by passages in the Bible is 
more difficult to deal with satisfactorily. Here the great thing to 
remember, and to instill into the minds of the children, is that 
the Bible reflects man’s developing, and always imperfect, con- 
ceptions of the great problems with which the Bible deals, mir- 
roring the ever-widening experience and reflection of the race. 
Furthermore (and this is in a sense the corner stone of all good 
pedagogy) the child should never have this or that view pressed 
upon him, in utter disregard of the question whether it appeals 
to the child’s own maturing judgment and conscious. How often 
we have exacted of children confessions, not of their own faith, 
but of the faith of some theologian long since dead. The only 
judgments which will have any degree of permanency or vitality 
in religion, as in science or philosophy, are the judgments which 
have been arrived at by the self-activity of the child in its own 
struggles for intellectual independence. The aim of the great 
philosopher Kant is said to have been, not to teach his students 
philosophy, but to teach them how to philosophize. So also in 
religion, the great aim will be, not to impose this or that religious 
dogma upon them, but to lead them to form their own opinions 
and beliefs, giving them only such guidance as will assist them 
in the process of self-discovery. The religious life not only should 
be, but to a large extent must be, the normal outgrowth of the 
various experiences, scientific, social, or otherwise, of life as a 
whole. A religious view of the world, if it is to be more than an 
external accretion, to be sloughed off at the first rude shock re- 
ceived at the hands of science or of reflection, must be in some 
genuine sense the result, not of dogmatic teaching or authoritative 
prescription, but of the ideas and experiences gained from the 
observation of nature and of men, from the study of literature 
and of science, and from the intelligent assimilation of these 
inevitable materials of our spiritual culture. 


<.-€-Gu. 
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“THE ETERNAL IRISH PROBLEM” 


Austen CHAMBERLAIN, in addressing the Women’s Unionist 
and Tariff Reform Association at Westminster, May 14, 1918, 
said that the Irish Convention had not, he was sorry to say, ar- 
rived at a solution of the Irish difficulty, and thus they were face 
to face again with the eternal Irish problem. Century after cen- 
tury this problem has been approached and left unsolved. It 
was an old problem on that day in the twelfth century when the 
mother of Dermot MacMurrough first looked into the face of her 
son. That son, when he was driven from his dominions “in one 
of the endless civil wars which distracted the island,” was per- 
plexed with “the eternal Irish problem.” It was an old problem 
a thousand years before Dermot MacMurrough was born. One 
day, about the time when one of the greatest heroes of the age 
said “I have fought a good fight,” an Irish chieftain, driven from 
his country in a feud when Britain was a Roman province, came 
to Agricola seeking a solution of “the eternal Irish problem,” 
“burning for revenge, and persuasively urged that a small force 
would suffice to subdue Ireland.” A volume presenting “the 
eternal Irish problem” in all its widely diversified phases for the 
past two thousand years would be a very large one indeed. 

Revelations concerning the Sinn Feiners establish the fact 
that Germany and the Sinn Fein organization have been in ne- 
gotiation from an early period in the war. November 6, 1914, 
Herr Zimmerman, the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
transmitted through Count von Bernstorff, the former German 
Ambassador to the United States, a message from Roger Casement 
asking that a messenger, if possible a native-born American, be 
sent to Ireland with the message that everything was favorable. 
For fear of arrest the messenger was to carry no letter. Case- 
ment also asked that an Irish priest should be sent to Germany 
to work in prison camps and corrupt Irish prisoners. The priest 
selected for this work was the Rev. John T. Nicholson, an Ameri- 
ean citizen of Irish birth. He reached Germany safely. In 
January, 1915, we find him transmitting messages to America. 
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In the beginning of 1916 the plot ripened. The Easter Week 
rebellion was planned in cooperation with Count von Bernstorff. 
He fixed the date of the rising for Sunday, April 23, 1916. It 
took place the following day, and ended in complete failure, be- 
cause the promised German assistance miscarried. From Berlin, 
a few days later, April 28, the news was flashed around the world: 
“All Germany is jubilant over the news of the Irish rebellion. 
Nothing in the whole war has elicited such a triumphant note 
from the German editors and caused such hilarious joy throughout 
the fatherland as did the report which was flashed over the tele- 
graph from one end of the empire to the other: ‘Revolution in 
Ireland.’ ” Another rising on a larger scale was planned for 1917. 
It broke down because Germany could not send the troops deemed 
necessary to success. A third rising, still more formidable, was 
planned to follow a successful German offensive in the West at 
the very point of time when Great Britain was likely to be drained 
of troops in order to meet the menace in France. A German 
agent landed in Ireland on the 12th of April, 1918, and was ar- 
rested. On the 18th of May the British Government also arrested 
the ringleaders in a terrible conspiracy. Among these ringleaders 
was Edward de Valera. The great aim of the Sinn Feiners was 
the establishment of German submarine bases on the coast of 
Ireland whence they might prey on the lives of American soldiers 
crossing the Atlantic to the battlefields of Flanders. 

America has always been the friend of Ireland. Americans 
ought not to forget the course pursued by Nationalist Ireland in 
what President Wilson designated the “final war for human lib- 
erty,” and will ever keep in view the historic fact that historians 
are a unit in asserting that in the American war for independence 
an exceedingly vital factor in bringing to a successful issue the 
great struggle that marked a new and blessed era in the social, 
political, and religious march of humanity, was the deathless 
bravery of men from Ulster, Ireland’s northern province. These 
Ulstermen were “shut out by law from all civil, military, and 
municipal offices;” poor, and so closely robbed that they were 
reduced to poverty and distress, unable to pay the extravagant rent 
demanded by the landlords, appealing to the Irish Viceroy in such 
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burning words as these: “O that the cry of the oppressed might 
reach the throne of Britain,” but appealing in vain—these men, 
disheartened because George -III did not extend his care to the 
suffering Protestants in the North, determined at length to give 
their passionate sympathy for the revolted colonists and came to 
America, where their life-blood freely flowed to found the Republic 
of the West. Americans on the battlefields of France have had 
opportunity to know that the unconquerable heroism of a people 
who played such a part in the American Revolution gloriously 
asserted itself in the gallant heroes of the Ulster Division who 
fell in action on the 1st of July, 1916, and proved that the Ulster 
exiles who crowded to the standard of Washington and the Ulster 
volunteers who did their share in the gigantic fight for the world’s 
freedom are worthy representatives of the men who manned the 
walls of Londonderry, and of whom Macaulay declares: “The 
whole world could not have furnished seven thousand men better 
qualified to meet a terrible emergency with clear judgment, daunt- 
less valor, and stubborn patience.” 

Conscription was the only fair way that statesmen could 
devise to win the war. Liberty-loving people will remember that 
the Irish Nationalists and the Sinn Feiners declared that they 
would resist conscription with rebellion; that for this startling 
action they received the hearty support of Cardinal Logue; that 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy of Ireland pronounced the call on 
Irishmen to do their share in the war an oppressive and inhuman 
outrage ; and called on them to meet in every parish and in the 
presence of their priest to pledge themselves to resist the law and 
to refuse to fight against the Germans. Nationalist Ireland and 
her bishops wished to enjoy the right of remaining neutral in 
the war and were perfectly willing that America should sacrifice 
her own children in order to maintain Ireland’s right of neutrality. 

Statesmen in all lands and in every age of all the ages to 
come will frequently call to remembrance what David Lloyd 
George on the 25th of June, 1918, said in the House of Commons: 
“The most serious part of the action of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy was their challenge of the right of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment to impose conscription. That, I consider, a very serious 
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matter. I think it was one of the most fatal mistakes they have 
ever committed, and I believe that every member of that church, 
outside Ireland, and a good many inside Ireland, feel that. There 
are many members of that faith in this country who are pro- 
foundly disturbed by it and wish to dissociate themselves from 
that action.” Let it be remembered that the pope has not uttered 
a word of protest against the action of the bishops. Will not the 
effects of this action be felt for many years to come in the political 
life of Great Britain? Is this a question of faith and morals? 
Will Ulster Protestants permit themselves to be brought within 
the sway of a Dublin Parliament controlled, as it certainly would 
be, by the ecclesiastical power? This power increased the diffi- 
culties, not merely of the British government, but of the United 
States government, in conducting the war. The Sinn Feiners 
aided the enemy of the United States to use their most deadly 
weapon against the American army and navy. That weapon, if 
it had succeeded, would have paralyzed America’s efforts and have 
strewn the ocean with America’s dead. 

There is a reign of terror in Ireland. The southern and west- 
ern provinces are seething with lawlessness. The situation is grow- 
ing worse. Nationalist Ireland is rapidly drifting into the same 
condition as Russia. The statesmanship of John Dillon and Joseph 
Devlin is revealed in their speeches. Devlin, in his Dungannon 
speech of May 26, 1918, came out as the leader of a new pacifist 
movement, and was cheered to the echo when he said: “Ireland 
can render great service to the world by taking up this question.” 
Dillon, in his Bailieborough speech, on the same day, admitted 
that the leaders of the insurrection of 1916 did not deny that 
they were in league with the Germans, asserted that if no foolish 
thing was done he believed they were safe from conscription, and 
told in what his unshaken confidence for the future rested: “The 
unity of the Irish nation and the coming in of the church had 
shaken the government.” Compare the deplorable condition of 
Ireland to-day with her condition after Mr. Balfour had removed 
legitimate grievances, and Mr. Birrell, Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, was able to declare in 1907 that Ireland had not been so 
quiet, prosperous and contented for seven hundred years. 
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A glance at Ireland’s gains in a generation will throw a flood 
of light on “the eternal Irish problem.” David Lloyd George, in 
a speech in the House of Commons on the 7th day of March, 1917, 
quoted from a deliverance by John Redmond at an Australian 
banquet in 1915. This quotation, Mr. Lloyd George pronounced 
“a better summary of what has happened in Ireland during the 
last thirty or forty years than anything I have ever read or seen.” 
In this “summary” of Mr. Redmond’s, referring to the condition 
of Ireland when he first visited Australia, we are told: “Only 
thirty-three or thirty-four years have passed since then, but what 
a revolution in Ireland has occurred in the interval! To-day the 
people of Ireland, broadly speaking, own the soil. To-day the 
laborers live in decent habitations. To-day there is absolute free- 
dom in the local government and municipal franchise. To-day 
we know that the evicted tenants, who are the wounded soldiers 
of the land war, have been restored to their homes, or to other 
homes as good as those from which they had been originally 
driven. To-day we haye a system of old-age pensions in Ireland 
whereby every man and woman over seventy is saved from the 
workhouse, free to spend their last days in comparative comfort.” 
Attention has been invited to the fact that in 1915 it was affirmed 
by John Redmond that Ireland’s progress during the third of a 
century culminating in that year was nothing short of a revolu- 
tion. Does that progress continue? In a speech delivered in the 
summer of 1918 an Irish soldier, Field Marshal Viscount French, 
declared: “The war which has wrought such terrible havoc, deso- 
lation and misery in so many countries, has brought a far greater 
measure of wealth and prosperity to Ireland than she has ever 
known before,” and from London, in the autumn of 1919, a cor- 
respondent of an American paper presents the increased pros- 
perity in Ireland, due to the war conditions, in seven words: 
“Trish banks now are bursting with money.” There is not a 
country in Europe, there is not a country in the world, that 
during the past thirty-five years has had so much done for it or 
has prospered like Ireland, and yet it is the land of all lands 
where we see exhibited an ungratefulness that would positively 
stagger the greatest of statesmen and the noblest of governments. 
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All lovers of civil and religious liberty will admire the 
marvelously temperate reply of the Prime Minister to Mr. Dillon’s 
question: “What are you going to say to the Sinn Feiners who 
fight against your rule?’ “I say to them, ‘You can have self- 
government if you want it, but we will not put under your heel 
people who do not want your government.’ That would be my 
answer to the Sinn Feiners.” Mr. Asquith, the late Prime Min- 
ister, affirms that “several times” he has made the assertion: 
“The employment of any kind of force for what is called the 
coercing of Ulster is an absolutely unthinkable thing,” and Mr. 
Lloyd George, the present Prime Minister, declares that the 
forcing of the Protestants of Ulster under Nationalist rule against 
their will would be “the curse of Ireland.” When the moment— 
one of the most critical that the history of the world has ever 
yet known—arrived, the Loyalists of Ulster at once determined to 
do their share in fighting the great battle for human freedom. 
Nobly have they done it, to the great disappointment of the former 
Kaiser, the man who, in August, 1914, believing that Ireland 
was about to be plunged into civil war, and that England’s hands 
would be tied behind her back, concluded that it was impossible 
for Britain to disturb his dream of world dominion. President 
Wilson’s declaration in defense of government with the consent of 
the governed is certainly a noble declaration. It has been quoted in 
the House of Commons by John Dillon; but the Irish Nationalists, 
not satisfied with autonomy for themselves, want to rule the Irish 
Unionists also against their will. While Ulster will never submit 
to be placed under the heel of the Nationalists and the Sinn 
Feiners, yet her love of liberty is such that she does not object 
to these people being allowed to govern themselves. With the 
utterances of the President of the United States concerning 
government with the consent of the governed, and the utterance 
of the British Prime Minister concerning the stern resistance of 
the Irish Roman Catholic hierarchy to conscription, ringing in 
our ears, »re we not justified in the conclusion that for her own 
good, for the interests of the British Empire, and for the world’s 
comfort, Ireland must be governed by a firm hand ? 

A recent visit to Ireland, made by three American citizens, 
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is one of the most convincing proofs of the phenomenal restraint 
of the British authorities. If the American people have a correct 
report of the excursion of Judge Dunne, former Commissioner 
Walsh, and Mr. Ryan into Ireland, then the sober judgment of 
history will be that this excursion, as a striking exhibition of a 
lack of genuine statesmanship, is without a parallel. If before 
our Civil War three Englishmen had visited Richmond and there 
had expressed themselves concerning secession as Mr. Ryan is 
reported to have spoken in Dublin concerning the Sinn Fein move- 
ment—“This Irish Republic . . . was as yet a thing of spirit, 
but it was certain to conquer. As the mighty Cesars had fallen 
before the apostles of old so would fall before them the might of 
England”—does any American think that these Englishmen would 
not have been promptly arrested and either punished or without 
delay deported? In the report made iv Ireland by Edward F. 
Dunne, Frank P. Walsh, and Michael F. Ryan, and sent to Presi- 
dent Wilson along with the demand that the Peace Conference 
investigate the Irish question, these delegates of Irish societies 
in the United States forgot that Ireland is not a nation, and found 
it convenient to ignore what former President Taft has said: 
“We must not meddle with the domestic affairs of England.” At 
some vital things not even touched upon in this report it will not 
be amiss to glance. For instance, it does not mention that traitors 
in German pay started the Easter rebellion of 1916; that a ship- 
load of arms was sent from Germany to Ireland to help the rebels; 
that the rebels murdered seventeen unarmed policemen and shot 
over four hundred British soldiers; that over one thousand persons 
were killed or wounded; that the finest street in Dublin was 
burned tc the ground ; that only fifteen of the rebels were executed 
for these crimes. Yet the Irish Nationalists complain of the brutal- 
ity of the British government in punishing traitors. This report 
sees no wisdom in telling President Wilson that when conscription 
was found necessary for the winning of the war, Ireland was left 
out of the original act on account of Nationalist opposition; that 
all the Ulster Unionist members of Parliament protested against 
this, and all public bodies in Ulster Unionist districts passed 
resolutions in favor of Ireland bearing her fair share in the 
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war; that the Nationalists met in Dublin and passed a 
resolution defying the British government and calling on 
Irish people to refuse to obey the law or to help in 
the war; that if Ulster persists in her loyalty to the 
United Kingdom De Valera threatens her with the vengeance of 
the Nationalist majority; that in July, 1917, the Sinn Fein 
leader stated that “Ulster must be coerced if she stands in the 
way,” and again, in September, he declared that if Ulster con- 
tinued loyal “we will have to do with you what we wish to do 
with the power of which you are the garrison—and that is, ‘kick 
you out.’ ” 

An American citizen of Irish ancestry strongly urges “the 
fight for an Irish Republic,” and yet, strange to relate, the 
American press does not record anything that this citizen did 
during the world wi: to induce the Sinn Feiners to fling them- 
selves with fiery zeal into “the fight” that with every genuine 
lover of this republic was a life-and-death issue. What a re- 
freshing thing it would be if John T. McCutcheon, who in his 
department is a genius, should see fit to give the American people 
the happy smile that overspread the face of the Ulsterman as 
he stood listening to the music that former Governor Dunne sent 
across the Atlantic, that “the fight for an Irish Republic must 
be kept up until the flag of that republic floats over every inch 
of Irish soil,” and then, looking into the face of the man who 
is so confident about “every inch of Irish soil,” he says with firm- 
ness and with kindliness, an unforgettable twinkle in his eye: 
“Now, Mr. Dunne, you do not agree with David Lloyd George 
that the coercion of Ulster would be the curse of Ireland, but you 
will agree with an Ulsterman when he comforts you with the 
assurance that the flag of the Irish Republic may float over a 
great sweep of territory after Macaulay’s celebrated New Zea- 
lander ‘shall, in the midst of a vast solitude, take his stand on a 
broken arch of London Bridge to sketch the ruins of St. Paul’s.’ ” 

Mr. Gladstone deeply regretted his unhappy utterance con- 
cerning our Civil War at a pivotal moment in the history of this 
Republic, an utterance that greatly embarrassed that noble Ameri- 
can President, Abraham Lincoln. The English statesman ac- 
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knowledged, in a letter written in 1896, that he “declared in the 
heat of the American struggle that Jefferson Davis had made a 
nation,” that that declaration was “most unwarrantable,” “an 
undoubted error,” and that he “did not perceive the gross im- 
propriety of such an utterance from a cabinet minister.” One 
of the greatest guarantees of world peace and world freedom 
is a growing friendliness between America and Britain, and the 
soul of every sensible man in the British Empire will always be 
on stretch to promote the friendship between the United States 
and Britain, and the fixed purpose of all who love the Stars and 
Stripes will be a lodgment in their hearts forever of the recent 
declaration of Admiral Sims that Britain’s grand fleet had saved 
America, and that “the two great English-speaking nations must 
stand or fall together.” 

In one sentence I will present the best possible solution of 
“the eternal Irish problem”: Edmund Burke, one of the world’s 
greatest statesmen, in the last year of his life, after asserting 
“that the closest connection between Great Britain and Ireland 
is essential to the well being, I had almost said, to the very being, 
of the two kingdoms,” presented the outcome of the separation 
from England of the land he loved so wisely and so well in the 
startling words, “Ireland would be the most completely undone 
country in the world,” declared “that Ireland, locally, civilly, 
and commercially independent, ought politically to look up to 
Great Britain in all matters of peace or of war; in all those points 
to be guided by her; and, in a word, with her to live and to die,” 
and then uttered a great truth: “Little do many people in Ire- 
land consider how much of its prosperity has been owing to, and 
still depends upon, its intimate connection with this kingdom.” 
Not in a century, not in a millennium, can there be presented a 
better solution of “the eternal Irish problem.” But, says one, if 
the Irish Nationalists demand a government of their own, on 
the ground that they are a separate and independent section of 
the people of the United Kingdom, what then? and the response 
is: Then Ulster demands a government of its own on the ground 
that it is a separate and independent section of Ireland and loyal 
to England, 
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One of the greatest naval authorities of this Republic, the 
late Admiral Alfred T. Mahan, says: “Practically regarded, it 
is impossible for a military man, or a statesman with appreciation 
of military conditions, to look at the map and not perceive that 
the ambition of Irish separatists, if realized, would be even more 
threatening to the national life of Great Britain than the secession 
of the South was to that ofthe American Union. The considera- 
tions that swayed the mind of the Civil War apply with peculiar 
force to the connection between Great Britain and Ireland. Had 
Ireland been conceded the substance of Mr. Gladstone’s bill, or 
should she hereafter attain it, would not her power of mischief, 
in ease of foreign war, make such demands upon the presence of 
the British navy as seriously to lessen its ability to protect com- 
mercial routes and colonies?” To similar effect is the argument, 
in a parallel case, of Abraham Lincoln in an address to the Legis- 
lature of Indiana, February 12, 1861: “On what rightful prin- 
ciple may a State, being not more than one-fiftieth part of a nation 
in soil and population, break up the nation and then coerce a 
proportionately larger subdivision of itself in the most arbitrary 
way? What mysterious right to play tyrant is conferred ona dis- 
trict of country, with its people, by merely calling it a State? 
Fellow citizens, I am not asserting anything; I am merely asking 
questions for you to consider.”” America’s problem in 1861 was: 
If Virginia had a right to secede from the American Union, had 
not West Virginia also a right to secede from Virginia? Britain’s 
problem in 1919 is: If Ireland has a right to secede from the 
British Union, has not Ulster also a right to secede from Ireland ? 

British statesmen might find it truest wisdom on their part 
to learn a lesson from the great American statesman by listening 
to his “Opinion on the Admission of West Virginia into the 
Union,” December 31, 1862: “Can this government stand if it 
indulges constitutional constructions by which men in open re- 
bellion against it are to be accounted, man for man, the equals of 
those who maintain their loyalty to it? Are they to be accounted 
even better citizens, and more worthy of consideration, than those 
who merely neglect to vote? If so, their treason against the Con- 
stitution enhances their constitutional value! We can scarcely 
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dispense with the aid of West Virginia in this struggle; much 
less can we afford to have her against us, in Congress and in the 
field. Here brave and good men regard her admission into the 
Union as a matter of life and death. They have been true to the 
Union under very severe trials. We have so acted as to justify 
their hopes, and we cannot fully retain their confidence and 
cooperation if we seem to break faith with them. In fact, they 
could not do so much for us if they would. The division of a 
state is dreaded as a precedent. But a measure made expedient 
by a war is no precedent for times of peace. It is said that the 
admission of West Virginia is secession, and tolerated only be- 
cause it is our secession. Well, if we call it by that name, there 
is still difference enough between secession against the Constitution 
and secession in favor of the Constitution. I believe the admission 
of West Virginia into the Union is expedient.” 

Americans, remembering that the deathless bravery of Ulster 
heroes made American independence a possibility, are sincerely 
hoping that Great Britain in her treatment of Ulster will reveal 
statesmanship worthy to stand side by side with that of Lincoln; 
statesmanship calculated to command the respect of the oncoming 
generations ; statesmanship that will not hesitate to speak the truth 
to “men in open rebellion” ; statesmanship that will place a proper 
value upon the “brave and good men” who regard their union 
with Britain “as a matter of life and death”; statesmanship that 
will cheerfully acknowledge that “there is still difference enough 
between secession against the Constitution and secession in favor 
of the Constitution”; statesmanship that will calmly say con- 
cerning the heroes who “have been true to the Union under very 
severe trials”: To “break faith with them” is a thing that Britain 
will never do. 
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PASTORAL EVANGELISM 


Tus means special religious services under the direction of 
the pastor. The expression used to be “Revival Services.” Now 
it is “Evangelistic Services.” No matter, we understand what is 
meant: the church, out in the open, on an active campaign. Trench 
warfare has, for the time, been abandoned. The church has taken 
the field—that’s where victories are won—and the minister is in 
charge. My opportunities for observation and for experience in 
revival services have been, perhaps, rather above the average. 
Wishing to make some contribution to the promotion of special 
revival services in our churches, under the leadership of their 
pastors, it has occurred to me that this might be done b, recording 


some experiences of a minister with whom my acquaintance has 
been quite intimate for a number of years. There is nothing 
startling about this record ; that is one of its claims to the attention 
of busy and harassed ministers. Neither is there much to awaken 
particular interest, except, possibly, in the minds of some ministers 


who have been rather disappointed with their personal efforts to 
promote revivals in their own charges. It is in the hope that some 
of these may be encouraged to try again, in good heart and with 
a fresh hope, that these lines are written. 

It is altogether desirable to effect such a result if possible. 
The time is not far distant when the Methodist Episcopal Church 
had the finest corps of pastor-evangelists the world ever saw. In 
that not remote day it was expected that every preacher-in-charge 
would conduct special revival services in his own church. Those 
men were trained to such activities, and they were skilled in it. 
Whatever trifling criticisms may be made of their work, at the 
very least this may be said in its favor: those were not the days of 
declining membership in the church, nor when her Conferences 
reported no candidates for her ministry, nor when the altars in her 
family circles were overthrown, nor when the world could be in- 
different to her message. It is surely desirable that the church 
should regain her former-time preeminence ; not for the sake of the 
distinction itself by any means, but in evidence of the fact that 
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she is making creditable use of a matchless power right at hand. 
Let it be noted, without discussion, that this power was lost to the 
ministry. It could be lost to the church in no other way. If the 
church ever regains the power forfeited she will recover it through 
her ministry. It can be restored through no other instrumentality. 
Therefore it is most desirable to encourage our preachers to be- 
lieve that any one of them who has been called of God can do 
creditable revival work in his own charge if, perceiving the im- 
portance of it, he really sets himself to the task. Any revival of 
evangelism that does not reach the ministry, and work through the 
pastors, will be evanescent, disappointing, and, ultimately harmful 
to the church. 

The Rev. John Smith—that is not his name, and that is tue 
very reason he is so called in these pages—began his ministry with 
a good personal experience of saving grace and with a clear sense 
of duty leading to the ministry of the Lord Jesus. His ideals were 
rather high as to ministerial standards, and he had certainly at 
least quite the average expectations as to fruitage in his work to 
begin with. His desire for results in the transformation of human 
lives under his ministry g-ew steadily until he longed for this as a 
famishing man craves food. Each year, as the season usually de- 
voted to extra services approached, he prepared himself for the 
work, planned it carefully, and faithfully went into the campaign. 
He spared neither himself nor his active people in the church, nor 
failed to implore divine interposition in guidance and in all 
possible aid. For some time he believed that each year would 
furnish the occasion when he would see the desire of his heart 
realized in the awakening and the conversion of some people. In 
the third year of his ministry, in a small village on a circuit of ten 
appointments, he held a meeting in which there were a number of 
conversions. Much good was done by this meeting, and he was 
greatly comforted by it, but this proved to be a rare exception. 
For eight years thereafter there was nothing more in the way of 
conversions to cheer his heart or to encourage him to expect that his 
would be a ministry blessed with the joy of harvesting. Is it 
strange that, within the first six years of his ministerial career, he 
had lost hope of any creditable results in this direction, had settled 
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himself down to the task of instructing his people, confirming them 
in the faith of the gospel and in the promotion of stalwart Chris- 
tian character? Is it strange that he had actually reached the 
point—shameful to say it, is it not /~where he dreaded to see the 
time for special services coming? This was natural at least, for he 
had so often failed in promoting revival services that he had lost 
hope and, though he continued faithfully to try, yet he would begin 
the special services with a sense of defeat, would continue them 
hopelessly, and invariably conclude them confirmed in the opinion 
that he had frittered away energies that might better have been 
otherwise employed. I wonder if any other Methodist minister 
ever had a like experience! Strangely enough, he never lost his 
faith in God, nor his firm conviction that, for him, duty lay in the 
way of the ministry of the Lord Jesus. No doubt he was saved 
from utter wreck at this point by the fact that, in some other ways, 
his ministry was fruitful, beyond question. 

At the end of his eleventh year Brother Smith was appointed 
presiding elder on a hard district in Southwestern Indiana. The 
charges on the district were poor, and just one third of them were 
manned by “supplies” who were able to provide a part of their 
own support. When the Annual Conference met at the end of 
that first year on the district Smith found that there were a num- 
ber of young men present for “Admission on Trial.” He suc- 
ceeded in getting hold of enough of them to man all but one of his 
“supplied” charges. These young men, without exception, were 
full of zeal, and at the same time they were both godly and re- 
sourceful. That second year there was a flaming revival in every 
charge on the district but one; so that all through the winter and 
the early spring whenever the presiding elder went to a quarterly 
meeting he stepped into a red-hot revival. Those young preachers 
were like Taylor’s volunteers in the Mexican War. General 
Taylor had in his army of invasion both “regular” and “volun- 
teers.” He declared—not without profane emphasis—that the 
“regulars” knew when they were defeated and that then was the 
time to quit fighting; but he said the “volunteers” hadn’t sense 
enough to know when they were whipped, but went right on fighting 
as though nothing unusual had happened. So it was with those 
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young preachers; they just pushed right on and didn’t recognize 
defeat when they saw it! Of course there could be nothing left 
for them but victory! A like spirit of consecrated enthusiasm was 
shared by the older men on the district, and so the interests of the 
Kingdom prospered, for the men had a mind for the work. It was 
a great year, distinguished by a genuine work of grace from the 
Lord. There was very little of what the fathers used to call “wild 
fire” in this revival. The spirit of the preachers was genuine, 
their reliance was upon God, and their methods were wholesome. 
This was, for the presiding elder, a school of revival methods ; and 
he profited greatly by it. 

After two years’ service as presiding elder, Smith was returned 
to the church from which he had gone to the district. His suc- 
cessor in that charge had done two years of most excellent work in 
preparing the ground and in sowing the seed of gospel truth, but 
he was not permitted to reap the harvest. That joy was reserved 
for Smith. Therein the saying was fulfilled, “One soweth, an- 
other reapeth.” Special services were begun quite early in the 
winter, and they were continued for eight weeks. At no time, save 
on Sundays, were the congregations large, the services through the 
week being held in the lecture room of the church building. Just 
how many were converted in the meetings is not now known, but 
on one Sunday morning eighty-one persons were received into full 
membership in the church as a result of these services, and smaller 
companies on different occasions following. Following this meet- 
ing the probationers were divided into classes of from five to twelve, 
and a leader was appointed for each class. It was the leader’s 
duty to have a general oversight of those under his care—to see 
that they were present in the church services, to counsel, to en- 
courage, and to keep in close touch with them. Each probationer 
was provided with a Probationer’s Manual, and in addition to the 
general services of the church they were all expected and urged to 
attend probationers’ classes formed for the purpose of preparing 
them for full membership in the church. Some of the leaders had 
to be changed ; but for the most part they were faithful and capable 
and they did a most valuable work. 

His experience on the district worked a complete change in 
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Smith’s ministry. Though he did not invariably have revivals in 
his charges following this experience, yet it would be fair to speak 
of his subsequent work as a revival ministry. For one meeting 
which he held after returning to the pastorate he had been prepar- 
ing the way during several months by making all the regular 
services of the church bear in that direction, though making no 
public mention of the special services which were to follow. As a 
part of his self-preparation he had outlined and worked out enough 
sermons and addresses to cover the first week’s extra meetings when 
they should begin. When the time seemed to have come he an- 
nounced on Sunday that special services would be held each night 
of the week. In that church there were a good many people who 
had been members for some time, good, stanch, faithful people, 
ready to do any work they could to promote the Master’s kingdom, 
but they were without any satisfying experience of personal accept- 
ance with God. It was in Smith’s plan to give an address the 
first night particularly adapted to their condition. This he did. 
He had intended to follow it with address number two on the 
second night. But before the first meeting was over a theme in 
continuation of the first delivered was suggested to him. Con- 
vinced that this was the Spirit’s leading, he threw aside his pre- 
pared discourse and, after the best preparation he could make, he 
used the recently suggested theme. The result was that not an- 
other one of the discourses prepared was used. Through that en- 
tire series of meetings the discourses were prepared from day to 
day along the lines of suggestions received in the services. Risky 
and slipshod? So it would seem. But it is rather safe to follow the 
Spirit’s leadership in his own werk, and following him one will 
not usually work in any disjointed way nor acquire slovenly 
methods. For the first two weeks of the meeting it seemed that 
nothing would be accomplished except the bringing of a number of 
faithful souls into a gracious sense of personal salvation. Then 
the range of the meeting extended and numbers of irreligious 
people were brought to Christ. 

One thing connected with these meetings is worthy of special 
mention. At the close of an evening meeting early in the series 
of extra services the minister said, “To-morrow evening I expect 
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to be in that class room for ten minutes of quiet prayer before the 
public meeting begins. I shall be pleased to have any others, who 
so desire, join me there at any moment when they can come. 
There will be no speaking, nor singing, nor Scripture reading; only 
prayer. Those who are a moment late will find whoever are pres- 
ent already on their knees.” Thenceforward, to the end of the 
revival, that meeting for silent prayer was a part of the regular 
service. It was lengthened to twenty minutes, after a few meet- 
ings, because of the manifest interest and profit of it. In that 
series of revival meetings there were occasions, in the public 
services, when persons came forward without any invitation and 
bowed at the altar. All the way through the meetings were char- 
acterized by unusual displays of the Divine Presence. 

A word needs to be said about Smith’s personal work in the 
meeting just mentioned. The details of the meeting were care 
fully planned, but the plans were flexible—they could be brushed 
aside when any new developments occurred or any new suggestion 
was presented. Committees were carefully chosen, and lists were 
made of persons to be seen or written to. All the organizations in 
the church that could be used were enlisted in one way or another. 
The minister’s mornings were devoted to outlining and developing 
the theme that may have been suggested in the run of the meetings 
at any point. In the afternoons he visited any people to whom his 
attention had been turned and wrote letters to those who could 
better be approached in any way. After the evening meal he lay 
down for needed rest, for close thought in final preparation of his 
theme of discourse, and for that self-abandonment to God which is 
the most important part of any minister’s preparation for preach- 
ing at any time. This was hard work. Ordinarily it would be 
going at the pace that kills. The concentration of purpose and of 
energy upon one point was tremendous, and under such conditions 
one might easily realize that power had gone out of him. But his 
weariness was that of one who was achieving his coveted desire and 
hence he labored in good hope. It was therefore labor and weari- 
ness, to be sure, but stripped of anxiety and disquietude. The 
great point was that labor and weariness were relieved by a keen 
and most delightful sense of Divine guidance and cooperation. 
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Among many other things learned in the conduct of special 
revival services in one’s own charge the following may be noted: 

1. That the most necessary and at the same time the most diffi- 
cult thing which confronts—confronts is used advisedly—the min- 
ister in preparing for revival services is to get himself ready for 
the task. Most ministers who have had experience in this work 
have found that, while they longed to see people brought to Christ, 
and while they supposed themselves to be always ready to conduct 
meetings expressly for that purpose, yet when it came to the test 
they found themselves quite unready for it. Many an earnest and 
faithful man has had to take himself in hand and by self-examina- 
tion, humiliation, confession and earnest supplication to God for 
mercy and for help, bring himself to where he could really feel the 
ruin of sin and the need of complete reconciliation with God before 
he could lead his people in an active campaign for the rescue of 
men from the power of Satan. It is very humbling to admit such 
delinquency ; but such confession (to one’s self at any rate) is a 
large part of the price one must pay for genuine results in such 
work, 

2. That either in the'run of the extra services or as prepara- 
tory to them—and preferably the latter—a number of discourses 
will need to be delivered dealing with the full range of human delin- 
quency, human responsibility, the peril of sin, God’s power and 
obligation to deal with it, the abundance of divine provision for 
putting it away, the certainty of divine help in human emancipa- 
tion from it and of divine guidance and aid to live the life of faith, 
and the certainty of full salvation for all trusting souls. These are 
the themes that deal with the alienation of man from God and with 
their reconciliation. These themes, variously stated, comprise the 
gospel of human salvation. There can be no real work of grace 
without dealing with them plainly and with emphasis. 

3. That a simple, straightforward, usually brief message from 
God, unadorned save with the passion for the rescue of humans 
from the guilt and woe of sin, unhindered by jokes and funny 
stories—they do hinder—and whoever deliberately introduces them 
is either ignorant of the deepest truths about human thinking or 
he is willing to risk the great objective before him for sake of the 
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semblance of power over men—such a message, reenforced, on 
occasion, by the testimony of people whose lives justify their words, 
is the best means that can be publicly used for the promotion of 
revival work. 

4. That solos and Christian testimony and visiting ministers 
must be used with great discrimination. They may be helps— 
they are never consciously anything else—but they may be hin- 
drances. 

5. That a large attendance is not at all necessary to an out- 
standing work of grace. Sometimes a rainy night, or any other such 
apparent obstacle, is to be coveted as a time when faith is under 
test, so that the liberty much to be desired in such meetings is se- 
cured. 

6. That when the stage of the meeting has been reached where 
a number of people are awakened, an evening given up to Christian 
testimony may be more helpful than a sermon, if such testimony 
in individual cases may be restrained as to length. 

7. That if one does not purpose to shirk, or to spare himself 
any labor or responsibility, he may confidently depend upon the 
guidance and the help of the Divine Spirit. This statement is made 
upon the assumption that one is transparently sincere in his motives 
in conducting such services. Great care is needful at this point. 
Unconsciously to ourselves our motives get sadly mixed, with a 
tendency of the unworthy ones to rise to dominance. 

Two things only remain to be said: 

I am indulging the hope—not without prayer—that some 
pastors may be encouraged to believe that God will bless them in 
their efforts to lead their people in the most important and most 
delicate work a Christian Church has to do; and that, so believing, 
they will push right in, with humble reliance upon Him who is 
“able to do exceeding abundantly above all that we ask or think.” 

It is matter of very little concern, perhaps, but it may protect 
some brother from a responsibility he should not bear, if I say that 
Smith’s experience was my experience. 


4. Paltloto 
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NEMESIS IN HAWTHORNE’S “SCARLET LETTER” 


Tue Scarter Letrer, by Nathaniel Hawthorne, is preemi- 
nently a study in Nemesis. It is a mapping out of the way in which 
“the deed returns upon the doer and how character determines 
destiny.” In the first chapter the moral law has been violated, 
in the last it stands vindicated. While Nemesis plays such a large 
part in The Scarlet Letter it is likewise present to a greater or 
lesser extent in all literature. In the novel, in poetry, and drama 
—in Shakespeare, in the Bible, in Greek tragedy—is the ever- 
recurring principle that “whatsoever a man soweth that shall he 
also reap.” Every man goes to his own place. Fate is that prin- 
ciple or force within the man which impels him toward his own. 
Nemesis opens the books and everyone is judged according to his 
purposes and deeds whether they be good or evil. This is the 
extreme definition of it. 

However, as Dr. Moulton, in his study of Nemesis in Shake- 
speare, takes pains to point out, retribution is not an invariable 
principle. The deed only may return upon the doer, and charac- 
ter is only one of the forces determining destiny. For proof that 
this does not always obtain we have but to turn to literature, which 
is replete with illustration: Greek tragedy exhibiting the good 
man crushed to earth; Cordelia, brave, generous, unselfish, but 
imprisoned and hanged; Romeo and Juliet in the hands of un- 
toward circumstances over which they have no control; Pearl, 
the daughter of Hester and Arthur, innocent in herself, yet ex- 
posed in infancy upon the scaffold of shame and followed through 
the years by the blight of an hereditary Nemesis. The classic 
illustration, and the one emphasized by Dr. Moulton, is that of 
the Patriarch Job. Job was a righteous man, and one who feared 
God. When he lost his all—possessions, family, and health— 
three false friends attempted to console him. They told him that 
suffering was the result of sin. Job was suffering. Therefore 
Job had sinned. But Job riddled their syllogism, declared that 
a man might suffer for a higher good, and made this confession 
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of his faith: “Though he slay me, yet will I trust him.” Like- 
wise the three Hebrew children found themselves in the fiery 
furnace because of their righteous convictions, not because of their 
sins. They hoped for an intervening Providence—‘But if not, 
we will not bow down.” 

We see at once that The Scarlet Letter has no place here, but 
rather belongs to that other realm of literature where Nemesis 
is untrammeled and predominant. In the Introduction there is 
a suggestion of hereditary Nemesis, where Hawthorne says that 
he felt it almost a destiny to make Salem his home where so much 
of the soil was akin to his own mortal frame, and again where 
he imagines that one of his stern and black-browed Puritan ances- 
tors would have thought it quite a sufficient retribution for his 
sins that at last the family tree bore such an idler as himself. 
“What is he?’ murmurs one grey shadow of his forefathers to 
another. “A writer of story books! What kind of business in 
life—what mode of glorifying God, or being serviceable to man- 
kind in his day and generation—may that be? Why, the degen- 
erate fellow might as well have been a fiddler!” This is the sug- 
gestion of a Nemesis that did not fall. We may well believe, 
however, that there is an ancestral Nemesis stalking down the 
genealogical line “visiting the sins of the parents upon the children 
even to the third and fourth generation.” 

We now turn to the story proper. There are certain signifi- 
cant sayings which constitute prophecies of the Nemesis to come. 
The first of these is in the conversation between a townsman and 
a certain stranger who is described as a man small in stature, with 
a furrowed visage and a slight deformity. This stranger observes 
that the sentence passed upon Hester seems to be a wise one, but 
is irked that the partner of her iniquity is not beside her on the 
scaffold, and adds, half to himself, half aloud, “But he will be 
known !—he will be known !—he will be known!” The second 
of these prophecies comes from the lips of Arthur Dimmesdale 
himself in his charge to Hester to speak out the name of her guilty 
companion. It is more than a prophecy, it is an outline of all 
that follows; the terrible suffering of Arthur, his weakness, his 
hypocrisy, and the final outcome. From his high place among 
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the rulers of the colony he thus addresses Hester on the scaffold 
of shame: “I charge thee to speak out the name of thy fellow- 
sinner and fellow-sufferer! Be not silent from any mistaken pity 
and tenderness for him; for, believe me, Hester, though he were 
to step down from a high place, and stand there beside thee, on 
thy pedestal of shame, yet better were it so than to hide a guilty 
heart through life. What good can thy silence do him, except 
it tempt him—yea, compel him, as it were—to add hypocrisy to 
sin? Heaven hath granted thee an open ignominy, that thereby 
thou mayest work out an open triumph over the evil within thee 
and the sorrow without. Take heed how thou deniest to him, who, 
perchance, hath not the courage to grasp it for himself, the bitter 
but wholesome cup that is now presented to thy lips!” 

All this suggestion of coming events is further elaborated in 
the conversation between Roger and Hester in the prison. Roger 
says, “I shall seek this man as I have sought truth in books; as 
I have sought gold in alchemy. There is a sympathy that will 
make me conscious of him. I shall see him tremble. I shall feel 
myself shudder, suddenly and unawares. Sooner or later he must 
needs be mine! He bears no letter of infamy wrought into his 
garment, as thou doest, but I shall read it on his heart. His fame, 
his position, his life, will be in my hands, Beware!’ 

This becomes yet more pointed at the Governor’s house, where 
Arthur has pleaded almost passionately that Hester and Pearl be 
not separated; and Roger Chillingworth looking at him remarks, 
“You speak, my friend, with a strange earnestness.” Again at 
the same interview, when Pearl in an unusual confidence caresses 
the minister’s hand and is in turn kissed by him, we have this 
observation from Roger: “A strange child! It is easy to see the 
mother’s part in her. Would it be beyond a philosopher’s re- 
search, think ye, gentlemen, to analyze that child’s nature, and 
from it make a mold to give a shrewd guess at the father ?” 

Strange are the intuitions of a little child! Pearl by the 
guidance of some inner prompting connects the scarlet letter on 
her mother’s breast with the fact that the minister keeps his hand 
over his heart. “Mother dear, what does this scarlet letter mean ? 
—and why dost thou wear it on thy bosom ?—and why does the 


. 
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minister keep his hand over his heart?” In the woods Pearl 
seems to have concluded to her own satisfaction that the black 
man has set his mark on the minister’s heart, and inquires, 
“Mother, but why does he not wear it outside his bosom, as thou 
dost ?” 

At the meeting in the woods Hester says to Arthur, “She 
is a splendid child! But I know whose brow she has!” Arthur 
Dimmesdale with an unquiet smile replies, “Dost thou know, 
Hester, that this dear child, tripping about always at thy side, 
hath caused me many an alarm? methought—O, Hester, what 
a thought is that, and how terrible to dread it!—that my own 
features were partly reflected in her face, and so strikingly that 
the world might see them!” And this was the truth. “In her 
was visible the tie that united them. She had been offered to the 
world, these seven past years, as the living hieroglyphic in which 
was revealed the secret they so darkly sought to hide; all written 
in this symbol—all plainly manifest—had there been a prophet 
or magician skilled to read the character of the flame.” That 
there was such a prophet we can well imagine from the dark 
sayings of Roger already reported. 

The foregoing prophecies and suggestions of a Nemesis at 
work in the story constitute solid ground for the anticipation of a 
terrible retribution to come. 

Our first introduction to Arthur Dimmesdale finds him an 
henored equal among the ministers and magistrates of the city 
under a clear sky. We then see the little cloud begin to gather 
over his head, at first no larger than a man’s hand, and watch it 
grow with the development of the story until the sun is hid and 
all the horizon is blackened with the inevitable approach of the 
storm. We watch it break in all its fury upon his head. In a 
lightning flash at night we behold “the great vault brighten, like 
the dome of an immense lamp, and looking upward to the zenith 
behold there the appearance of an immense letter—the letter A— 
marked out in lines of dull red light.” 

Roger is the primary instrument of Nemesis on Arthur. He 
is destined to wreak vengeance on Arthur and in turn suffer him- 
self. There are three main Nemesis centers and one sub-center. 
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Hester, Arthur, and Roger constitute the first three centers, while 
Pearl, the subject of hereditary Nemesis, is the sub-center. She 
is also used as a secondary instrument of Nemesis on both Hester 
and the minister by the probing questions she is wont to ask, 
questions that must have wrung the hearts of her father and 
mother, though she herself did not realize their significance. Two 
examples of this will suffice. In the woods Pearl looks up into 
her mother’s face and asks, “Doth he love us /—will he go back 
with us, hand in hand, we three together, into the town?’ It was 
the rightful demand of a little child that her father prove his love. 
Doth he love us? then let him show it, not in the depth of the 
forest, but on the city street. The night of the minister’s vigil 
on the scaffold Pearl stands there beside him, with her hand in 
his, and whispers, “Minister, wilt thou stand here with mother 
and me, to-morrow noontide?”’ “TI shall indeed stand with thy 
mother and thee one other day, but not to-morrow.” 

“And what other time?” persisted the child. 

“At the great judgment day. Then and there, before the 
judgment seat, thy mother and thou and I must stand together. 
But the daylight of this world shall not see our meeting.” 

Pearl laughed again. At the foot of the scaffold stood an 
arch fiend who was to make that last assertion of the minister a 
lie. But in all his fiendish malignity Roger had no power to 
irritate the sore in their twain bosoms as did the innocent prattle 
and questionings of “a little child.” 

Of further Nemesis on Hester little need be said. When 
the story opens, her sin is already in the past. Nemesis has brought 
her to the judgments, and we see only the results: imprisonment, 
exposure on the scaffold of shame, an outcast from society. The 
difference between the Nemesis on Hester and that on Arthur is 
all summed up in the words of Saint Paul, “Some men’s sins are 
evident, going before unto judgment; and some they follow after.” 

As we have seen, Roger Chillingworth is the self-appointed 
instrument of Nemesis on Arthur. He sets about his task in good 
earnest. The failing health of Arthur opens the way for a close 
companionship between the minister and the physician. Un- 
wittingly, Arthur’s devoted and alarmed parishioners forward the 
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dark schemes of Roger by lodging them in the same house. They 
take long walks in the woods together. In every way possible 
Roger Chillingworth seeks to enter into the thought and life of 
his patient. Like Judas, he kisses that he may betray. “A man 
burdened with a secret should especially avoid the intimacy of 
his physician ; for at some inevitable moment will the soul of the 
sufferer be dissolved, and flow forth in a dark, but transparent 
stream, bringing all its mysteries into the daylight.” Roger “now 
dug into the poor clergyman’s heart like a miner searching for 
gold ; or rather like a sexton delving into a grave, possibly in quest 
of a jewel that had been buried on the dead man’s bosom.” “The 
soil where this dark miner was working had perchance shown 
indications that encouraged him.” “This man,” said he, “pure 
as they deem him—all spiritual as he seems—hath inherited a 
strong animal nature from his father or his mother. Let us dig 
a little further in the direction of this vein.” 

Herein lies a tragedy: that Arthur, “trusting no man as his 
friend, could not recognize his enemy when the latter actually 
appeared.” 

In one of their conversations they discuss buried secrets. 
Roger’s scalpel is cutting very close to the heart now. Arthur 
thus defends the position of men with a secret: 

“It may be that they are kept silent by the very constitution of their 
nature. Or—can we suppose it?—guilty as they may be, retaining, never- 
theless, a zeal for God’s glory and man’s welfare, they shrink from dis- 
playing themselves black and filthy in the view of men; because, thence- 
forward, no good can be achieved by them; no evil of the past be redeemed 
by better service. So, to their own unutterable torment, they go about 
among their fellow creatures, looking pure as new-fallen snow, while 
their hearts are all speckled and spotted with iniquity of which they 
cannot rid themselves.” 

“These men deceive themselves,” said Roger. “Would thou have 
me to believe, O wise and pious friend, that a false show can be better, 


can be more for God’s glory, or man’s welfare, than God’s own truth? 
Trust me, such men deceive themselves.” 


At the close of this scene in which Hester and Pearl have 
appeared in the graveyard below and have added color and weight 
to the conversation, the minister rushes out of the room with a 
frantic gesture. Roger soliloquizes thus: “He hath done a wild 
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thing ere now, this pious Mr. Dimmesdale, in the hot passion of 
his heart.” 

“It came to pass, not long after the scene above recorded, 
that the Reverend Mr. Dimmesdale, at noonday, and entirely 
unawares, fell into a deep, deep slumber, sitting in his chair.” 
Roger Chillingworth came into the room. “The physician ad- 
vanced directly in front of his patient, laid his hand upon his 
bosom, and thrust aside the vestment, that had hitherto always 
covered it even from the professional eye. . . . Then, indeed, 
Mr. Dimmesdale shuddered, and slightly stirred. . . . The physi- 
cian turned away with a wild look of wonder, joy, and horror!” 

So skillfully and subtilely did the avenger work that “the 
very inmost soul of the clergyman seemed to be brought out before 
his eyes so that he could see and comprehend its every movement. 
He could play upon him as he chose. The victim was ever on 
the rack; it needed but to know the spring that controlled the 
engine; and the physician knew it well. “Would he startle him 
with sudden fears, at a word up rose a thousand phantoms, all 
flocking round the clergyman and pointing with their fingers at 
his heart.” Of all this there was an endless repetition and multi- 
plication. Scarcely an event but what becomes a Nemesis. The 
very walls of his room are hung with tapestries representing the 
Scriptural story of David and Bathsheba, and Nathan, the prophet, 
as the woe-denouncing seer. For seven long years, by day and 
by night, Arthur’s sin is ever before him. 

Arthur assists Nemesis by the self-infliction of severe penal- 
ties, “more in accord with the old, corrupted faith of Rome than 
with the better light of the church in which he had been born 
and bred.” In Mr. Dimmesdale’s secret closet, under lock and 
key, there was a bloody scourge. The night of vigil on the scaffold 
needs but be mentioned. By “constant introspection he tortured, 
but could not purify himself. Sometimes in these night-watchings 
a herd of diabolic shapes grinned and mocked at the minister and 
beckoned him away with them; again, a group of shining angels 
flew upward heavily, as if sorrow-laden. . . . Now come the dead 
friends of his youth, and his white-bearded father, with a saint- 
like frown, and his mother turning her face away as she passed 
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by.” Could any form of Nemesis be worse than this! For, with 
rare exception, it has been the experience of the profligate and 
the prodigal that, when the world cast them out, in their extremity 
they could always go back to the old home, find the paternal arms 
wide open, and hear the proclamation go forth, “This, my son, 
was lost, and is found, he was dead, and is alive again.” But so 
inexorable was the retribution here that Arthur’s own father 
carried a saint-like frown and his own mother turned her head 
as she passed by in the night! It matters not that they were only 
dreams. Nemesis is the ghost of sin. Its sting lies not in the 
physical force of the blow. So Arthur’s friends and parents come 
to mock him by night. Could not Nemesis be merciful, and with- 
draw into the shades of the nearby forest at nightfall? And the 
answer is, No! 

There remains another variety of Nemesis to be mentioned, 
and that in one of its most cruel forms. The veneration and love 
in which Arthur Dimmesdale is held by the public. 


It is inconceivable, the agony with which this public veneration 
tortured him. . . . It was his genuine impulse to adore the truth, and 
to reckon all things shadow-like, and utterly devoid of weight or value, 
that had not its divine essence as the life within their life. Then what 
was he?—a substance?—or the dimmest of all shadows? He longed 
to speak out from his own pulpit at the full height of his voice, and 
tell the people what he was... . “I, whom you behold in these black 
garments of the priesthood—I, who ascend the sacred desk and turn my 
pale face heavenward, taking upon myself to hold communion in your 
behalf with the Most High Omniscience—I, in whose daily life you discern 
the sanctity of Enoch—I, whose footsteps, as you suppose, leave a gleam 
along my earthly track whereby the pilgrims that shall come after me 
may be guided to the regions of the blest—I, who have laid the hand 
of baptism upon your children—I, who have breathed the parting prayer 
over your dying friends, to whom the Amen sounded faintly from a 
world which they had quitted—I, your pastor, whom you so reverence and 
trust, am utterly a polution and a lie!” 


Even the sexton of his church shared in this form of Nemesis. 
On the Sabbath after the minister’s night vigil on the scaffold he 
handed Arthur a black glove—his own. “It was found,” said the 
sexton, “this morning on the scaffold. Satan dropped it there, I 
take it, as a jest against your reverence. But, indeed, he was 
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blind and foolish as he always is; a pure hand needs no glove to 
cover it.” The minister was startled at heart. 
In the woods Arthur describes to Hester his life of torment. 


“Hester,” said he, “hast thou found peace?” 

“Hast thou?” she asked. 

“None—nothing but despair!” he answered. “What else could I look 
for, being what I am, and leading such a life as mine? Were I an atheist 
—a man devoid of conscience—a wretch with coarse and brutal instincts— 
I might have found peace long ere now. Nay, I never should have lost 
it! But, as matters stand with my soul, whatever of good capacity there 
was originally in me, all of God’s gifts that were the choicest have become 
the ministers of spiritual torment. Hester, I am most miserable!” 

“The people reverence thee,” said Hester. “And surely thou workest 
good among them! Doth this bring thee no comfort?” .. . 

“No, Hester, no!” replied the clergyman. “There is no substance in 
it! It is cold and dead, and can do nothing for me! Of penance, I have 
had enough! Of penitence, there has been none! Else I should long ago 
have thrown off these garments of mock holiness, and have shown myself 
to mankind as they will see me at the judgment seat. Happy are you, 
Hester, that wear the scarlet letter openly upon your bosom! Mine burns 
in secret! Thou little knowest what relief it is, after the torment of a 
seven years’ cheat, to look into an eye that recognizes me for what I am! 
Had I one friend—or were it my worst enemy!—to whom, when sickened 
with the praises of all other men, I could daily betake myself, and be 
known as the vilest of all sinners, methinks my soul might keep itself 
alive thereby. Even thus much of truth would save me! But now, it is all 
falsehood! —all emptiness!—all death!” 


A man remembers how, when he was a little boy and had 
done something very naughty, he came into the room adjacent 
to the parlor where his mother was receiving callers and overheard 
her telling what a good boy he was. He never did this or that 
or the other thing, naming the very thing he had just done. His 
dawning child’s conscience pricked him sore ; he went out softly and 
cried. The thing that hurt was the violation of his mother’s confi- 
dence. If she had only said he was a scamp and a rascal! It 
would have been comforting to have heard that he was a bad boy. 
He couldn’t stand the other. Multiply this a myriad-fold. Here 
is a city’s ideal of purity, a city’s standard of holiness, the godly 
youth, the saint on earth, and yet bearing, not on his clothing, but 
on his heart, the Scarlet Letter—and you have the effect of this 
form of Nemesis. 
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Of the culmination and final triumph of Nemesis on Arthur 
we have hints and foreshadowings from Mistress Hibbins, the 
witch woman. She says to Hester in the market-place, “When 
the Black Man sees one of his own servants, signed and sealed, so 
shy of owning to the Bond as is the Reverend Mr. Dimmesdale 
he hath a way of ordering matters so that the mark shall be dis- 
closed, in open daylight, to the eyes of all the world. What is that 
the minister seeks to hide, with his hand always over his heart? 
Ha, Hester Prynne!” And to Pearl she says, “Wilt thou ride 
with me some fine night to see thy father? Then shalt thou know 
wherefore the minister keeps his hand over his heart.” 


The sainted minister in the church! The woman of the scarlet letter 
in the market-place! What imagination would have been irreverent enough 
to surmise that the same scorching stigma was on them both? 

The minister stood, at this moment, on the very proudest eminence 
of superiority to which the gifts of intellect, rich lore, prevailing eloquence, 
and a reputation of whitest sanctity, could exalt a clergyman in New 
England’s earliest days, when the professional character was of itself a 
lofty pedestal. Never on New England soil had stood the man so honored 
by his mortal brethren as the preacher! Such was the position which the 
minister occupied as he bowed his head forward on the cushions of the 
pulpit at the close of his Election sermon. Meanwhile Hester Prynne 
was standing beside the scaffold of the pillory, with the scarlet letter still 
burning on her breast! 


At the conclusion of the service in the church the procession 
again formed to retrace its steps through the streets. 


Arthur came opposite the well-remembered and weather-darkened 
scaffold, where, long since, with all that dreary lapse of time between, 
Hester Prynne had encountered the world’s ignominious stare. There 
stood Hester now, holding little Pearl by the hand! And there was the 
scarlet letter on her breast! The minister here made a pause; although 
the music still played the stately and rejoicing march to which the pro- 
cession moved. It summoned him onward—onward to the festival—but 
here he made a pause. He turned toward the scaffold, and stretched forth 
his arms. “Hester,” said he, “come hither! Come, my little Pearl!” 

The child with the bird-like motion which was one of her characteris- 
tics flew to him, and clasped her arms about his knees. Hester Prynne, 
slowly, as if impelled by inevitable fate, and against her strongest will, 
likewise drew near, but paused before she reached him. At this instant 
old Roger Chillingworth thrust himself through the crowd—or, perhaps, 
so dark, disturbed, and evil was his look, he rose up out of some nether 
region—to snatch back his victim from what he sought to do! Be that 
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as it might, the old man rushed forward, and caught the minister by the 
arm. 

“Madman, hold! what is your purpose?” whispered he. “Wave back 
that woman! Cast off this child! All shall be well! Do not blacken 
your tame, and perish in dishonor! I can yet save you! Would you 
bring infamy on your sacred profession?” 

“Ha, tempter! Methinks thou art too late!” answered the minister, 
encountering his eye, fearfully, but firmly. “Thy power is not what it 
was! With God’s help, I shall escape thee now!” He again extended his 
hand to the woman of the scarlet letter. The crowd was in a tumult. 
They beheld the minister, leaning on Hester’s shoulder, and supported 
by her arm around him, approach the scaffold, and ascend its steps. 

“People of New England!” cried he, with a voice that rose over them, 
high, solemn, and majestic—yet had always a tremor through it, and 
sometimes a shriek, struggling up out of a fathomless depth of remorse 
and woe—‘ye that loved me!—ye, that have deemed me holy!—behold me 
here, the one sinner of the world! At last! At last! I stand upon the 
spot where, seven years since, I should have stood, here, with this woman, 
whose arm, more than the little strength wherewith I have crept hither- 
ward, sustains me at this dreadful moment from groveling down upon 
my face! Lo! The scarlet letter which Hester wears! Ye have all 
shuddered at it! Wherever her walk hath been—wherever, so miserably 
burdened, she may have hoped to find repose—it hath cast a lurid gleam 
of awe and horrible repugnance round about her. But there stood one in the 
midst of you at whose brand of sin and infamy ye have not shuddered! 
It was on him!” he continued, with a kind of fierceness so determined 
was he to speak out the whole. “God’s eye beheld it! The angels were 
forever pointing at it! The Devil knew it well, and fretted it continually 
with the touch of his burning finger! But he hid it cunningly from men, 
and walked among you with the mien of a spirit mournful, because so 
pure in a sinful world! And sad, because he missed heavenly kindred! 
Now, at the death hour, he stands before you! He bids you look again 
at Hester’s scarlet letter! He tells you, that, with all its mysterious horror, 
it is but the shadow of what he bears on his own breast, and that even 
this, his own red stigma, is no more than the type of what has seared his 
inmost heart! Stand any here that question God’s judgment on a sinner? 
Behold! Behold a dreadful witness of it!” 

With a convulsive motion, he tore away the ministerial band from 
before his breast. It was revealed! The minister stood, with a flush 
of triumph in his face, as one who, in the crisis of acutest pain, had won 
a victory. Then, down he sank upon the scaffold! Hester partly raised 
him, and supported his head against her bosom. Old Roger Chilling- 
worth knelt down beside him, with a blank, dull countenance, out of 
which the life seemed to have departed. 

“Thou hast escaped me!” he repeated more than once. “Thou hast 
escaped me!” 

“May God forgive thee!” said the minister. “Thou, too, hast deeply 
sinned!” 
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“Hester,” said the clergyman, “farewell! 

“God knows; and He is merciful! He hath proved his mercy, most 
of all, in my afflictions. By giving me this burning torture to bear upon 
my breast! By sending yonder dark and terrible man, to keep the torture 
always at red-heat! By bringing me hither, to die this death of triumphant 
ignominy before the people! Had either of these agonies been wanting 
I had been lost forever! Farewell!” 


With all this there are several haunting questions. Was there 
actually imprinted in the flesh of the minister a scarlet letter? 
Had his sin done for him what the sinlessness of Saint Francis 
did for him in the matter of the stigmata? Was the triumph of 
the scaffold final? Had he paid the last farthing, or was there to 
be a “joint-futurity of endless retribution” ¢ 

It were too long to tell of the Nemesis on Roger. How this 
serious, sober, gentle student became first the instrument of 
Nemesis and then its victim ; how under the influence of his aveng- 
ing office “a terrible fascination, a kind of fierce, though still, 
calm necessity” seized the old man within its grip, and never set 
him free until he had done all its bidding; how when his task was 
finished all his strength and energy, all his vital and intellectual 
force seemed at once to desert him, insomuch that he positively 
withered up, shriveled away, and almost vanished from mortal 
sight, like an uprooted weed that lies wilting in the sun. This 
unhappy man had made the very principle of his life to consist 
in the pursuit and systematic exercise of revenge; and when, by 
its completest triumph and consummation, that evil principle was 
left with no further material to support it—when, in short, there 
was no more devil’s work on earth for him to do—it only remained 
for the unhumanized mortal to betake himself whither his master 
would find him tasks enough and pay him wages daily. 

Hester, Arthur, and Roger—these three—they greatly erred, 
they deeply sinned, and suffered right mightily; but out of this 
maze of sinning, and suffering, and death, into which these lives 
were cast, we see arise in simple dignity and new majesty the 
moral law vindicated ! 
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A NEW SOLDIER POET 


Hunpreps of soldier poets have turned their lyres to the 
tragedy of the last four years. Four supreme poems have come to 
the top. Two of these poems will ever throb in human hearts as 
the trumpet calls of those “who gave the last full measure of devo- 
tion,” Alan Seeger’s 


“And I to my pledged word am true. 
I shall not fail that rendezvous,” 


and John McCrae’s challenge, which is being recited and sung, as 
perhaps no other poem of the war, 
“If ye break faith with us who die 


We shall not sleep though poppies grow 
In Flanders Field.” 


The authors of the other two poems, after bravely performing 
their tasks over there, happily returned to us again. Robert W. 
Serviss sang the call, which is needed now as then, “Carry On! 
My Soul! Carry On!” and Harry Webb Farrington symbolized 
the deepest philosophy of the War in “Rough and Brown”: 


“But men thank God that he sent sent down 
A Son whose hands were rough and brown.” 


I am not saying these are absolutely “the big four.” I am 
not forgetting Kilmer, Devine, Middleton, and others in the long 
list of those who luted for us sweetly. Above all I am not pre 
suming to the chair of literary criticism. I merely hazard, and 
my range is confined to this side the water, that no war songs are 
destined to stir America deeper or live longer than the four men- 
tioned. 

Harry Webb Farrington has not been known as a poet save 
to a favored few. Verses from his pen have appeared in print, 
from time to time, always good, but they were only occasional. It 
was in France that he was reborn, that he came to his fuller poetic 
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power. He has been too busy since his return to publish; but a 
few of his poems have appeared in the Boston Transcript, New 
York Herald, Literary Digest, and the church papers. Manu- 
script enough for a volume is before me. It is like a tonic to read, 
and, I think, gives promise of much, very much. As I turn page 
after page I feel certain here is a comrade who will win a con- 
spicuous place among our younger American poets. He is not 
“scholarly” or “classical,” but pervasively human and deeply spir- 
itual. He sings to the heart. 

This soldier poet, sometime teacher of philosophy at Harvard, 
later a pioneer in religious education for children at Gary, Indiana, 
and New York city, wired the War Department, offering his 
services as chaplain, the day war was declared. He was persuaded 
to remain in educational work for a while, speaking at most of the 
Eastern camps. But he finally found his way across seas and 
through the Foyers du Soldat served 10,000 French soldiers as 
an athletic officer, having prepared for such a task on the gridirons 
of Dickinson Seminary and Syracuse University. As a result, he 
was given the unique honor of being made a life officer in the 
Seventh and Tenth Cuirassiers. 

Farrington had no time to write poetry those busy days. But 
on the troop transport going and coming, and days in Paris, wait- 
ing orders, the muse burned and found expression. 

James Tissot, the French artist, no more truly had a com- 
pelling vision of Christ in a French cathedral than did Farrington, 
soldier poet, on a fateful Easter Sunday. It was communion 
service in the American Church, Paris, on which occasion war 
bread was used. Farrington says of the hour: “In the striking 
contrast of dark brown bread and the silver service with snow 
white linen I saw the Jesus who refused to sit perfunctorily in the 
temple. I saw in all his glowing manhood his rough, sinewy, sun- 
burned hand thrust out of his white tunic. Then I saw the Christ 
who ate the same bread with the soldiers, the only Christ they could 
comprehend.” 

Returning to his quarters elated, he transferred his vision to 
paper. The little poem was not printed until after peace was 
declared : 
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ROUGH AND BROWN 


There walked the Son of God to-day, 
Along the altar of his shrine; 

Men saw him as they stooped to pray, 
And felt him through the bread and wine. 

The silver cup was shining, bright, 

The linen cloth was clean and white; 

But as the plate was handed down, 

They saw the bread was rough and brown. 


II 


There came the Son of God one 

To worship in his Father’s shrine; 
Men saw him drive the thieves away 

Who profited in doves and kine. 
His righteous eye was shining, bright, 
His seamless robe was clean and white; 
But as he cast the tables down, 
They saw his hands were rough and brown. 


Ill 


There walks the Son of God to-day, 
Along his world’s last sattle-line; 
Men see him as they stop to pray, 
And find him human though divine: 
His saddened eye is shining, bright, 
His robe though torn is clean and white; 
But men thank God that he sent down 
A Son, whose hands were rough and brown. 


Farrington has years ahead of him, and may write much of 
value, but I am willing to venture that “Rough and Brown” will 
ever remain his masterpiece—it comprehends so much in so few 
pictures. It is the sort of thing Tennyson did when he wrote 
“Crossing the Bar.” And yet many of Farrington’s poems may 
have a wider popularity for a few years, certainly will have in 
France, such as “The Face of France” and “Joan d’Are,” while 
“France Calls to Me” is bound to remain one of the most popular 
voices in his minstrelsy for Americans. 

It is no small credit to this young American soldier poet, that 
his “Face of France” was chosen from a list of American poems, 
and read by the famous actress Madame Moreno of the Comédie- 
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Frangaise, in the University of Lyons, in the presence of the 
Mayor, the American consul, and a convocation of American and 
French university students. This poem was a vision which came 
to the poet the night the armistice was signed. He sees France 
first as a maiden fair, then as a “widowed girl’ marred and scarred 
by war, and finally, “tomorrow,” France stands forth the “noble 
woman” who has “conquered wrong.” It is a vital picture and 
splendidly done. But his Joan of Arc, which might be called a 
sequel, is even better. It is sweeter, simpler, more spontaneous fn 
every way. The very titles he gives to Joan are limpid and un- 
forgetable ; “Delicate daughter of Domrémy”; again, “Martyred 
Maiden of Orleans,” and finally “Virgin victorious of New Ver 
sailles.” The subject is ambitious but exquisitely handled, and 
well climaxed in its final stanza: 
Virgin Victorious of New Versailles, 
Thy soul from the faggot still 
Flames in the sky; 
The living, with those 
Who on battle fields lie, 
Again for thy faith 
And thy leadership cry, 
To crown a New France, France 


That never can die; 
Virgin Victorious of New Versailles.” 


I have said Harry Webb Farrington found his muse in 
France. I do not mean to infer he had not well sung before. His 
occasional poems since college days gave his friends confidence of 
unused poetic powers. His Harvard Christmas Hymn, “Our 
Christ,” was very highly praised by Professor Palmer at the time it 
was written and is bound to be recognized as one of the gems of 
recent Christmas hymnology. His “Three Gifts” and the “New 
Year Book” are also gems in their way. But even as he faced the 
voyage to France a new voice was ringing in his soul which poured 
itself forth in “France Calls to Me.” It was translated and widely 
printed in French papers. 

Farrington symbolizes in his own personality one of the high 
tributes paid the doughboy. He loves children. He is a capital 
story-teller. He has imagination. His art is simple. Some of 
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his verses just lilt along like a brook. Often his phrases are both 
picturesque and melodious, as in “When the Tides of the Sea Go 
Out,” occur such lines as 

“Barnacled bowlders and sea-weedy stones, 

Queer crawling crabs and dead fish bones”; 
and again 

“Wind-wrinkled eddies, surf-born of the breeze, 

Quick-creeping currents and swelling seas, 

Cover the floor 


Of the unsightly shore; 
When the tides of the sea come in.” 


This soldier poet sees an apple stand in Paris; the apples are 
poor, gnarled, uninviting. Instead of turning away in disgust, he 
sees the history of France in those apples. A two-couplet poem 
tells the story: 

“Once the apples of France 


Had the red of the rose; 
They were kissed on the cheek by the sun.” 


After completing this picture he portrays the apples with 
“bruises of blood,” “mangled and marred.” 


“They had lived in the gloom 
Of the gas and the smoke of the Hun.” 


Our soldier poet stops in the Luxembourg Gardens one day, 
and sure enough there is the dreadful sign “Don’t feed the birds 
with bread.” It was during the bombardment of Paris, 1918, 
when every crumb was conserved. I think his interpretation of 
this sign one of his sweetest songs. One can catch the spirit of the 
whole poem in a single verse: 

“Little bird along the Seine 
When the warriors all are fled, 


Maybe I'll come back again, 
And I'll feed your children bread.” 


This is one of the best things in light story vein he has done, 
and with his story of the carrier pigeon, “Cher Ami D. 8. C.,” 
should, I believe, to quote a Columbia professor on the latter poem, 
find a place in every school book in America. 
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His poem at the tomb of Napoleon is noble. With splendid 
art he contrasts to the dead Napoleon the living voices singing in 
the adjoining chapel to the living conqueror: 

“The choir in 
The chapel sings, 


‘Jesus lives, 
The king of kings.’” 


So on goes his muse—nothing human seems to escape him, 
from “They Buried Her as a Soldier” to “Cigarette,” or from “The 
Girl Back in Paris” to “We Rest at Chateau Thierry,” or from 
“The Humming Bird” to “Lionel de Jersey Harvard ’13.” 

Some of his quaint descriptions remind me of the pungent 
human lines of Wilfrid Wilson Gibson, though without the grew- 
someness that is one of the strange fascinations of much of Gibson’s 
war verse. Here is one of Farrington’s in such vein: 


TEAM WORK 


One day 
I saw two poilus 
A coming 
Down the street: 
One was 
Pushing the other 
In a 
Wheel-chair seat; 
The man 
Behind was blind, 
The other 
Had lost his feet. 


He has written many amusing skits of things seen in France, 
for he has a keen vein of humor. 


“Old ‘sais pas,’ you are not so bad, 
‘Personne,’ perhaps, a little worse: 
But when ‘demain’ hands me his card: 

By Heck, that’s when I want to curse.” 


In bold if not shocking fashion he has treated under the one 
headline “Forgive” the three vices of smoking, drinking, and 
swearing. And in faith, sweet as a morning sunbeam, he reminds 
one of Oxenham when he sings: 
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INTERCESSION 


I know 
As sure as falls the night 
At home across the sea 
There kneels 
A slender form in white 
To ask God’s care of me. 


It is not often given a poet to get framed in the White House 
before his first volume finds a publisher. But such is the fate of 
Farrington’s poem Pont Wilson, recited in the theater at Lyons at 
the dedication of the bridge, July 14, 1918, by a thirteen-year-old 
lad, Henri Brodin, It was the only English officially addressed 
to the American ambassador on that day. A picture of this bridge, 
named in honor of President Wilson, with the poem, was framed 
and presented the President. Here are the lines, and it is easy to 
see the bridge becomes to the poet a symbol of the League of 
Nations: 

“These solid bonds of native stone, 
Which span the currents of the Rhone, 
And with the others bind in one 
The many parts of Fair Lyon, 

In silent symbol, represent 

A Nation, through her President, 

Which gave her wealth and soldiers, free 

To span the currents of a sea; 


And with her Allied Sisters, bind 
In one, the hearts of free mankind.” 


I have given you a taste of the sweetness of our new singer, 
but as I look at the pile of manuscript before me I see it is only a 
sample indeed, and I wonder if I have selected wisely. He shall 
publish them all and then you shall know. 

Who is Harry Webb Farrington? Just a stocky, athletic 
rather than poetic looking young American, born on French Inde- 
pendence Day, July 14, in Nassau, British Bahamas. His boy- 
hood was spent in Harford County, Maryland, his parents coming 
there when he was six months old. His first published attempt at 
poetic flight was dedicated to General Botha. It appeared in the 
Piedmont Herald and took sides against the British in the Boer 
War. 
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In college days at Syracuse University, and later at Boston 
University School of Theology, and Harvard, he wrote college 
songs and not a few Negro dialect poems, which he always recited 
with captivating humor. 

Mr. Farrington was not in a strict sense a soldier—he had the 
unusual experience, through the Foyers, of being physical 
director for over a year to thousands of French soldiers. So 
highly was his work for them appreciated that he was given the 
very high honor—which the King of Italy alone shares with him— 
of being elected a member of one of the oldest and proudest French 
Regiments, the seventh and tenth Cuirassiers, which uniform he is 
allowed to wear at his discretion. So after all I perhaps should be 
indulged the poetic license of hailing him our soldier—or should 
I say our poilu poet? Since his return Mr. Farrington has been 
getting his first volume ready for the press, and has only recently 
accepted a call to be educational pastor at Grace Church, New 
York, in association with Dr. Frederick Brown Harris. 

America will receive Farrington. Like both Kipling and 
Riley, he has written largely of the commonplace without once be- 
coming commonplace. America will thank Farrington for hand- 
ing down the poetry stuff that’s rough and brown. 


sh 
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ALAN SEEGER’S MEXICO 


TueEreE is not a Mexico—there are Mexicos and Mexicos and 
Mexicos limited in number only by one’s angles of vision. For 
example, there was the Mexico of my geography days: a Mexico 

, on the west by , on the south by , on the east by 

, on the west by (a blessed oblivion swallowed up the 
“bys” the day after examination and has kept them for me ever 
since); a Mexico of longitudes and latitudes and altitudes; a 
Mexico of flora and fauna; a Mexico which was a republic and had 
a capital city. I suppose that Mexico still exists somewhere. 
Somebody else may be “cramming” that Mexico this very minute 
with the mental reservation that it shall be un-crammed the day 
after to-morrow and relegated to Never-Never Land! That some- 
body else has my sympathy. But as for me, I am emancipated and 
I rejoice in my emancipation. I have discovered another Mexico 
and I want to announce my discovery. 

I have always wondered why we don’t let our poets in on our 
geography text books. At least we might let them collaborate with 
our dry-as-dust professional geographers. It might be good for 
all concerned. Now Mexico isn’t all poetry. Far from it. But 
there’s enough poetry in it to keep fifty real poets busy a life- 
time and give fifty thousand more near-poets an eight-hour-day- 
with-double-pay-for-over-time job for at least half of their lives. 
And oh what a geography for the imagination they could give us! 

Suppose, for our little journey into this other Mexico that 
isn’t known to the geographers, we take a real poet for a guide (the 
journeymen poets are all right, but when we can have the best why 
not take it?) and let Alan Seeger show us his Mexico. He bounds 
his country too, and gives it latitude and longitude and altitude and 
flora and fauna and a capital city—all right! But his are bound- 
aries that stretch and stretch to let in the sapphire sky, and alti- 
tudes that climb up snow-crowned mountains emerging slowly from 
their protecting clouds in the morning and drawing back into their 
retreat at night. For fauna we must follow where 
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“Soaring birds make their dissolving bed 
Far in the azure depths of summer sky,” 


or where we hear 
“the merry tune 
Of mating warblers in the boughs above, 
And shrill cicadas whom the hottest noon 
Keeps not from drowsy song; the mourning dove 
Pours down the murmuring grove his plaintive croon.” 


For flora, 


“Perhaps by some deep-shaded pool at last 

My feet would pause, where gold-fish poise and swim, 
And snowy callas’ velvet cups are massed 

Around the mossy snow-encircled brim. 


“Here the blanched lilies of the vale 
And violets and yellow star-flowered teem, 
And pink and purple hyacinths exhale 
Their heavy fume.” 


As for cities—well, they were built to music like Merlin’s of 
old and the music has never departed from them. It is an en- 
chanted land, this Mexico of Alan Seeger’s, and if you are a prac- 
tical person who objects to enchantments, why, don’t engage him as 
your guide or go along in his party. But if you happen to be of 
the number of those who have no special interest in keeping their 
spirits always tied tight to their bodies, why, come along! 

First stop, this old wall that rambles along beside the highway. 
Now don’t make the mistake of thinking it a transplanted New 
England wall—or even a first cousin to the New England variety. 
A New England wall, no matter how ravishingly unmethodical it 
may look, always ends up by getting somewhere. Not so with a 
Mexican wall. It never has a ghost of an objective and is just 
exactly the delightful gypsy it looks. You of the unloosed spirits 
are absolutely safe in following it. 


“Here among trees whose overhanging shade 
Strews petals on the little droves below, 

Pattering town-ward in the morning, weighed 
With greens from many an upland garden-row, 

Runs an old wall; long centuries have frayed 

Its scalloped edge— 
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But here where little lizards bask and blink 
The tendrils of the trumpet-vine have run, 
At whose red bells the humming bird to drink 
Stops oft before his garden feast is done; 
And rose-geraniums, with that tender pink 
That cloud-banks borrow from the setting sun, « 
Have covered part of this old wall, entwined 
With fair plumbago, blue as evening heavens behind. 


“And crowning other parts the wild white rose 
Rivals the honeysuckle with the bees.” 


Native fauna and flora indeed! Say, rather, hybrids from 
the cloudbanks and the evening heavens! 


“Tall and luxuriant the rank grass grows, 
That settled in its wavy depth one sees 
Grass melt in leaves, the mossy trunks between, 
Down fading avenues of implicated green, 
Wherein no lack of flowers the verdurous night 
With stars and pearly nebula o’er lay; 
Azalea-boughs, half rosy and half white, 
Shine through the green and clustering apple-spray; 


“And under the deep grass blue harebeils hide, 
And myrtle plots with dew-fall ever wet, 

Gay tiger-lilies flammulate and pied, 
Sometimes on pathway borders neatly set, 

Now blossom through the brake on either side, 
Where heliotrope and weedy mignonette, 

With vines in bloom and flower-bearing trees, 

Mingle their incense all to swell the perfumed breeze.” 


Are Mexican winds subject to scientific laws, and are there 
ways and means of ascertaining direction, velocity, ete., etc. ¢ 
Well, honestly I don’t know ; but I do know that 

“the perfumed breeze 
Comes up the valley where green corn-fields wave, 
Ravels the cloud about the mountain crest, 


Breathes on the lake till gentle ripples pave 
Its placid floor,” 


and what’s the use of knowing anything more about it? 
“Txtaccihuatl—approximately 16,000 feet high.” Now what 
is that to one who can look 
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“Far to the east, where billowy mountains break 
In surf of snow against a sapphire sky, 
Huge thunderheads loom up behind the ranges, 
Changing from gold to pink as deepening sunset changes. 
And over plain and far sierra spread 
Zhe fulgent rays of fading afternoon, 
Showing each utmost peak and watershed 
All clarified, each tassel and festoon 
Of floating cloud embroidered overhead, 
Like lotus-leaves on bluest waters strewn, 
Flushing with rose, while all breathes fresh and free 
In peace and amplitude and bland tranquillity.” 


As for the capital city—you approach with Alan Seeger by a 


road which, like 


“a silver band 
Through vineyard slores above and rolling grain, 
Winds off to that dim corner of the skies 
Where behind sunset hills a stately city lies.” 


Capital of the Mexican Republic indeed! Capital, rather, of 
“that dim corner of the skies’ —and richly do the skies pay tribute 
where tribute is due. 

O bounded on the North Mexico must be, and on the South too 
—and the East and West! Lest it stay here no more, but float away 
and be at one with its sky-realm, we will grant it latitude and longi- 
tude as well. And altitude thrown in for good measure. These 
ought we still to keep—I suppose! but these others—color, light, 
fragrance, loveliness—oh let us not slight them for one minute! 
For when abide boundaries and measurements and beauty—these 
three—why, who shall deny that the greatest of these is beauty ? 


Nhheww Proes Wisrray 


Mexico City. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC LEADERSHIP OF THE WORLD 


Tux world which came to an end in August, 1914, has been 
replaced by one which is perhaps no happier, but is certainly much 
wiser. Here in America we have, at any rate, corrected our 
geography, recovered some history, acquired a large degree of self- 
reliance, and have learned something in the practice of economy 
and the avoidance of wasteful competition. Our perspective is 
wider; our sense of proportion is keener, and we all have an in- 
ordinate desire to know the truth. We are certainly less ready 
than before the war to accept men and nations at their own esti- 
mate. For most of us, the facts about Germany have a keen inter- 
est; and more than once the question has been raised as to whether a 
fair estimate of German science would give to that nation the pre- 
eminence of which she has long boasted. The following is an 
attempt to give a just answer to this question and one which shall 
be, as nearly as possible, impersonal. 

To estimate leadership is a confessedly difficult problem. 
There is no unit in which to measure the value of any man’s dis- 
covery, no standard with which to compare his originality. Yet on 
each of these questions most of us entertain an opinion, and could, 
if asked, give our reasons for thinking as we do. As illustrating 
the certainty with which such opinions are established, I presume 
no one would deny that when scientific leadership departed from 
Greece it took up residence in Egypt, that it later crossed with the 
Moors to Spain; and thence, about the period of the Reformation, 
to Northern Italy before coming to France and England. Has it 
since then turned as far east as Berlin ? 

A satisfactory answer to this question is at present perhaps an 
impossibility. Nevertheless, a certain impartiality of view, a 
certain self-detachment, may perhaps be secured by the following 
somewhat rough method: Take the period of experimental science 
covering only the last three‘hundred years. Select from the scien- 
tific achievements of this interval the most noteworthy discoveries 
relating to any single field of knowledge—say, biology or mathe- 
matics. In making this selection forget as completely as possible 
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‘everything connected with these achievements save their scientific 
importance. Having completed this part of the task, proceed to 
assign each of these discoveries to the nation which produced it. 
Such a solution is certain to invite criticism from every intelligent 
reader ; for no two men will agree in weighing the various advances 
of the last three centuries. Nevertheless I have been prompted, 
mainly by my own curiosity, to make just such an invoice in the 
domain of physics, and the results are given in the following list. 
The water-tight compartments into which physics is divided for 
purposes of teaching are, as every one now knows, pure fictions. 
They exist merely as a matter of convenience. Each branch of 
physics—heat, light, electricity, ete.—is dovetailed into each other 
branch just as each of the experimental sciences is bound by con- 
nective tissue with each other science. 

Here, again, these subdivisions are convenient; accordingly 
I have distributed some two hundred noteworthy achievements in 
physics under six headings. Each man’s name is followed by the 
approximate date of his research and preceded by his nationality. 
On the right is given a brief indication of the nature of the dis- 
covery. For the specialist this mere suggestion will be ample; for 
the layman, quite inadequate; but every reader can form his own 


judgment. 
MECHANICS OF SOLIDS 
Dutch Stevin, 1594—Principle of Virtual Velocities 
Italian Galileo, 1600—First and second laws of motion 
Modern idea of force 
British Gascoigne, 1640—Invented the Micrometer eyepiece 
Dutch Huygens, 1658—Centrifugal force 
Laws of physical pendulum 
British Hooke, 1660—Law of Elasticity 
British Wallis, Wren \ 4¢ 
Dutch Huygens , 1668—Laws of Impact 
French Richer, 1671—-Equatorial acceleration 
Variation of weight 
British Newton, 1687—III Law of Motion 
Universal Gravitation, Law of 
Varignon, 1687—Graphical Statics 
Graham, 1722—Mercury Pendulum 
Harrison, 1726—Gridiron Pendulum 
Guillaume, 1899—“Invar”’ Pendulum 
D’Alembert, 1743—His Principle 
Heer jd } Principle of Least Action 
Coulomb, 1781 | 
Morin, 1834 Laws of Friction 
Reynolds, 1883 } 
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MECHANICS OF FLUIDS 


Torricelli, 1643—Law of Effiux. Barometer 
—- 1652 
rengel, 1865 F 
aede, 1905  { Ait Pump 
uir, 1916 
Boyle, 1660 
Andrews, 1869 
Amagat, 1880 Equation of State 
Van der Waals, 1881 
Bridgman, 1914 
Bernouilli, 1738 
Loe a. Motion of Liquids: Vortices 
Helmholtz, 1868 
Newton, 1687 
renin 
Celvin, 18 : 
G. Darwin, 1898 { The Tides 
Harris, 1904 
Michelson, 1917 
Weber Bros., 1825 


Airy, 1845 Surface Waves 


Kelvin, 1887 

Jurin, 1720 

Laplace, 1805 

Young, 1805 Surface Tension 

Gauss, 1 

Rayleigh, 1890 b 
Buys-Ballot, 1851—Law of the Wind 
Cailletet, 1877 

Pictet, 1877 

Wroblewski, 1885 

Olzewski, 1885 Liquefaction of Gases 
Linde, 1896 

Dewar, 1898 

Onnes, 1914 

Se Ry } Discovery of the Nobel gases 
Langley, 1891—The Dynamics of Flight 


SOUND 
Mersenne, 1636 
d’Alembert, 1747 Laws of Strings in Vibration 
Bernouilli, 1750 
Tartini, 1754 
Helmholtz, 1853 Combination Tones 
Rucker and Edser, 1895 
Newton, 1686 
Laplace, 1816 
Colladon, 1827 } Spe? of Sound 
Sturm, 1827 


Regnault, 1853 
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Theory of Organ Pipes 


Photography of Sound Waves 


= i h, + 7 pomeer of Sound Waves 
oltz, 1 . . . 
Miller, 1916 } Physical Basis of Music 
HEAT 


Galiico, 1613—First Temperature Scale 
Rey, 1631 


ce, 1688 
Fahrenheit, 1714 Mercury Thermometer 


Celsius, 1742 ) 
Lambert, 1760 ) 
it, 1850 ; Air Thermometer 


First Law of Thermodynamics 


Second Law of Thermodynamics 


Clausins, 1850 

Gibbs, 1873—Thermodynamics of Fluids 
Kelvin; 1854—Absolute Scale of Tem tures 
Fourier, 1820—Conduction of Heat: ’s Law 
Melloni, 1831 


Radiation of Heat 


Planck, 1910 

Coblentz, 1915 

Le Chatelier, 1 

Callendar, 1900 Pyrometer 
Holborn & Kurlbaum, 1903 


LIGHT 
1615 : 
— ‘exo } Law of Refraction 
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Nature of Light 








cation of Lightning 
Cavendish, 1773—Dielectric Constant 
Coulomb, 1785—Law of Electric Force 
Gasman, 1700- -Meciele Currents 


Electrolysis 


} Magnetic Effect of Electric Current 
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Electro-magnetic Induction 
Thermoelectric Effect 


Fleming, 1904 
Renin 1876 


+ Electron Theory 





d 


Absolute System of Electrical Units 


1 
Coolidge, 1913 
This ublasty incomplete catalogue may be summarized in 


various ways. If we give to each event the same weight, and 
reckon according to nations, the result is as follows: 


* emuned 


48 
4 Central Powers = 49 
il Neutrals = 27 
12 


Allies = 157 
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The clarification of ideas and the acquisition of a proper 
perspective is a slow process, even for the best of us. In science 
as elsewhere the light comes slowly. An entire generation inter- 
vened between the discovery of the Voltaic cell and the invention of 
the telegraph : another generation lapsed while the discovery of the 
electro-magnet and the magneto were being combined into the 
dynamo. It requires a long time for a man to know his own 
friends; unless, perhaps, he is fighting with them in the front 
trenches or camping with them in bad weather. 

It is not, therefore, surprising that we have been a long while 
in recognizing the fact that, while much high grade and funda- 
mental work has been done by German physicists, they have ac- 
quired no such preeminence as their Prussian advertisers would 
have us believe. As regards chemistry and biology, I am not able 
to speak. The circumstances may be different. 

Among the striking facts of this summary are the prominence 
of England and the fundamental character of English discoveries ; 
also the highly respectable place occupied by our own compara- 
tively youthful nation. Another arresting feature of this table 
is the rdle which the individual plays in productive research. One 
who will take the pains to examine the original memoirs will be 
impressed by the fact that these discoveries have not been made in 
response to any imperial fiat or to any legislative action or under 
any governmental direction. The man is the vital factor in re 
search. Cooperation of individuals is not infrequent; but in 
nearly every case the essential idea is due to one man. Coopera- 
tion is especially possible in the larger undertakings of astronomy, 
geology and geodesy: but even there the method employed is that 
of some single creative genius. 

The inference is plain. That nation which seeks “a place in 
the sun” of scientific achievement must encourage the exceptional 
man. No amount of institutional effort or federal machinery can 
hope to replace the support which belongs to the individual. The 
university is the natural home of research. One who will take 
pains to look up the positions of the investigators mentioned above 
will be amazed to find what a large percentage belongs to the class 
which the man of the street calls “dusty-minded professors.” 
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There is great danger in identifying the building with the uni- 
versity. 

The right of individual initiative is one of the things we have 
been fighting for. If the man of exceptional ability can be left 
free to pursue his own bent, then the outlook for American science 
is bright; for the lure of scientific research can be trusted to do 
the rest; and if in the future the endowments for our universities 
continue to come—as they largely have in the past—from in- 
dividuals, of their own free will, then the outlook for American 
science will be brighter still; for this will indicate that American 
science has the genuine sympathy of the American people, 
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THE RELIGIOUS OPINIONS AND LIFE OF GEORGE 
FREDERIC WATTS 


“Rexia@ron is the earnest endeavor to do right—the constant 
desire to do right.” 

George Frederic Watts was not only one of the greatest crea- 
tive and interpretative artists of the nineteenth century, he was 
one of the most vitally religious spirits of an epoch which pro- 
duced such men as John Keble, John Henry Newman, Edward 
B. Pusey, Frederick Denison Maurice, F. W. Robertson, and 
Charles Kingsley—men whose distinctive vocation was religion. 
In very early life he was baptized in the Church of England, but 
neither its “service” nor its theology ever appealed to him, and he 
seems, even in his youth, to have quietly disavowed the vicarious 
obligations assumed by his god-father, whoever he was, and to 
have begun thinking on his own account long before he saw that 
he could never be a “churchman” even of the “broad” school. 
His biographer, Mrs. Watts, says that as a boy he was actually 
“shocked” by the gross appeals made to fear by some missioner 
in a black robe, and repelled by the bare and dreary forms which 
antedated the Oxford Movement. More than that, he became 
suspicious of the sincerity of his spiritual teachings, and bade fair 
to become a secularist of the most radical sort, had it not been 
for an innate reverence for the higher self, or the higher powers 
of the Spirit, which persisted in spite of the fact, or perhaps 
because of the fact, that he early realized the dissonance between 
his own nature and his ecclesiastical environment. Indeed, this 
reverence for the things of the Spirit became more and more pro- 
found, so that late in life he told his wife that he was always 
conscious of them—conscious of a Great Presence to which others 
gave the name of “God,” but for which he found it inadequate. 
In a moment of sacred communing with her he said that he was 
constantly seeking to realize this Presence. “In my work I am 
always trying for it. Religion is nothing unless it is the music 
that runs through all life, from the least thing that we can do to 
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the greatest. We know we have a desire to live well, to love good- 
ness, and to aspire after it: that is, for God; to live in love for 
all, and to do rightly toward all: that is, for man.” There is 
only one great mystery—the Creator. We can never return to 
the early ideas of him as a kind, white-bearded old man—the 
“God” of so-called “Christian” art. Of course, he could never 
return to the “God” of the Hebrew Bible—the Yahveh—the 
tribal God of Jephthah, the awful God of armies, nor could he 
accept the “God” of Christian theology—the Father-Son-Spirit 
God of the Nicene Creed—but he never ceased to think about 
the great fundamental problems involved in any self-consistent, 
rational endeavor to understand, however imperfectly, the 
relations which exist between the individual human life and the 
universal order of things. His intellectual honesty, his feeling 
that he owed it to himself to think every question to its conclusion, 
made it impossible for him to be an agnostic—even a reverent 
agnostic—and though he agreed with the great illuminated and 
liberal thinkers of his age in repudiating the church’s “God” as 
too small a God for the Cosmos, he worked out a theory, monistic 
or pantheistic, that the action, reaction, and interaction of life 
in its manifold phases were like the movements of a shuttle carry- 
ing the threads of great eternal, universal purposes to and fro, 
weaving a Vesture which he called God, Nature, or Humanity— 
either name expressing his idea. “If I were ever to make a 
symbol of deity, it would be as a great Vesture into which every- 
thing that exists is woven.” But late in his career he attempted 
to make this “symbol” in a picture which he called “The Sower 
of the Systems”—the vision of a Figure impelled rapidly forward, 
while stars, suns, and planets fly from hands that scatter them 
as seeds are scattered—‘an attempt to paint an unpaintable sub- 
ject,” his biographer says. 

But, whether monist or pantheist, he held himself as rigidly 
to an ideal life as the saintliest saint in the calendar. Indeed, 
his repudiation of the orthodox theology, with all of its implica- 
tions, his aloofness from the church-life of England, seemed to 
intensify his desire to live a life in which sense of personal re- 
sponsibility should embody itself in conformity with principles 
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of perfect equity, justice, right. This meant that he should devote 
himself with hieratic or prophetic sincerity and enthusiasm to 
the perfect harmonization of his inmost impulses with the organic 
moral processes of the universe. Having excommunicated him- 
self from contemporaneous religious life, he felt it more than 
ever incumbent upon him to demonstrate the possibilities of char- 
acter and conduct animated by moral impulses wholly dissociated 
from those which spring from theology or the conventional church. 
At the outset of his career he formed this great purpose—he made 
this great consecration. “My great and ever constant desire,” he 
said, “is to identify artistic outcome with all that is good and 
great in every creed and utterance, and all that is inspiring in 
every record of heroism, of suffering, of effort, and achievement.” 
For he identified his life and his art when he defined religion as 
“the earnest endeavor of every moment.” He never relaxed. “The 
only quality,” he once said, “I can look back upon and say that 
I had to save me from being nothing at all is persistence: I never 
faltered.” “All I have attained to is the result of strenuous and 
persistent effort.” Strenuous!—he might have said scrupulous, 
if it were not that that word has a background of pettiness. Yet 
his wife says that he liked to have a great care in small matters: 
he reqnired to have things done by his servants very precisely, 
just as a watchmaker likes to have great care in the smallest matter 
of watchmaking, because unless every part of a watch’s mechanism 
is perfect, the watch will not keep perfect time. “Religion,” he 
said, “is nothing unless it is the music that runs through all life, 
from the least thing to the greatest.” “Waste of time was irre- 
ligious, waste of daylight, waste of any material possession. Order 
was religious; so were industry, cleanliness, punctuality, so that 
even the smallest duty well done became to him part of the re- 
ligious life.” John Wesley and he would have perfectly agreed 
in their love of system, order, method. His biographer-wife says 
that he never seemed to descend from one plane of activity or 
thought to another, as if one phase of life and action were in- 
ferior to another ; all his life was lived on the same high spiritual 
level. All that he did, he did, not to the glory of “God,” but 
for the purpose of living well and wisely, for the purpose of doing 
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the largest possible amount of good to his fellow men by the fullest 
exercise of his own capacities, faculties, and powers. 

This singular loftiness of purpose accompanied an equally 
singular self-depreciation. “I wish I had done more with the 
long span of years,’ he once said, with a sense of failure in his 
mind, a sense which often became depressingly acute, and which 
may be attributed to the fact that he had to find his own unaided 
way both in art and in religious philosophy. Perhaps no rep- 
resentative man in his century was more self-reliant than he. 
He held no diploma, he belonged to no church, he was not a dis- 
ciple of any school of thought. It may almost be said that he 
owed no man anything. His religious opinions, like his methods 
and ideals in art, were the product of his own thinking, the re- 
sult of his own mental and spiritual reaction upon the phenomena 
of life as he knew them. And yet he arrived at the same goal 
which the Puritan attained long before under the inspirations of 
what Renan calls “Biblism.” “Religion meant for him the com- 
ing of the kingdom of God in the earth. The total activity of 
man was in duty bound to be a contribution to the coming of this 
kingdom. Family life must be ordered in the name of the Eternal 
Family. Human love must not be allowed to remain in the animal 
state, but must be transfigured through conscience. Business must 
be done in justice and in due respect to the humanity of man. 
Politics must not forget that it deals with the interests of man 
as a citizen of the commonwealth. Outside religion there could 
lie no human interest ; everything that he did he was in-duty bound 
to do as a Christian man.” That was Puritanism—and Watts 
was Puritan in his sense of duty. It might almost be said that 
he was obsessed by the sense of duty were it not that his spirit 
was so serene in endeavor to do what he felt it his duty to do. 
There are religionists who discredit the religion of duty, but, if 
the Good itself in last analysis is that which ought to be, it em- 
bodies itself finally in that which ought to be done, and the good 
man will be he who does his duty—his whole duty. In his 
humility Watts claimed to do only his duty, but it was glory that 
he did that and that his motives were pure. 

In that respect, again, his ethical motives and his artistic 
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motives were identical. He did his best always; even when he 
failed, as he sometimes did, he did his best; and even when he 
succeeded, in the judgment of others, he was not always sure that 
he might not have done better. He was less sure of himself as an 
artist than as a man. He was in no sense satisfied with him- 
self, but he never depreciated his moral achievements as he 
depreciated his achievements as sculptor or painter. He was 
less sure of himself when he took up pencil or chisel than when 
he exercised his will in performance of a distinctively moral act. 
His great designs were perfected only after long periods of toil, 
his portraits painted with almost painful struggle; often he ex- 
pressed regret that permission was given to let work leave his 
studio. But his inner life was never marred, so far as appears, 
by regrets, by remorse, or by bitter repentance. His moral in- 
stincts seem always to have been right. There was no discord 
between his conscience and his conduct; he had no radical defects, 
and there were no lapses in his life. 

To pass from Watts’s religious opinions to analysis of his 
moral practice, his moral technic, is not to diverge, because in 
Watts himself there was no distinction between practice and 
theory, between technic and principle. He was not only supremely 
consistent, but his consistency of life was consistent with the prin- 
ciples of his religious philosophy considered in itself. This can- 
not be said of all religionists, because the life of many a religion- 
ist is better than his doctrine of God. Watts’s conduct of life 
was determined by his experience of life itself. He was self- 
sufficient ; his own conscience accusing or excusing, his own soul 
a law to itself. If his life possesses any universal lesson for hu- 
manity, it lies in the fact that the moral world of cause and effect 
was for him the real world. To him that world was more real, 
more familiar, than London. The events in his career which 
meant most to him and mean most to us were those involving 
some great moral issue. For instance, he remembered after fifty 
years his deliberate removal of a feeling of resentment which he 
had held against some one who had wronged him, and he did this 
because the feeling consciously degraded him, reacting disas- 
trously upon the moral fiber of his own nature. That, for him, 
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was sufficient motive for so radical an act of discipline, and the 
fact is significant that it occurred early in his life. It was 
spontaneous. Even then he knew that it was possible to control 
himself, to take himself in hand; his whole life from that time 
to the end was practice of the lesson that he then learned. This 
discounts the theory that the so-called “natural” man can do 
nothing of himself. The ultraorthodox discéver in it nothing but 
a phase of total depravity—an example of “mere morality”—but 
Watts taught the great lessons of a universal ethic; and one of 
his master works hangs in Saint Paul’s Cathedral, London, teach- 
ing a truth boundlessly larger than that formulated in the dreary 
ereeds recited there by. priests incapable of Watts’ stern self- 
culture—his vigor, action, and noble simplicity; incapable of 
discerning the contrast between the cosmic elements of his philos- 
ophy and the incompleteness of a “faith” which mocks reason 
and a “hope” which taunts aspiration. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 





THE ETHICS OF RIDICULE. II 


Away back in one of the previous centuries a boy was born on 
Friday, the thirteenth, red-headed; thus triply hoodooed from his 
birth, like an infant reprobate under the old Calvinism, damned be- 
fore he was born. 

The hoodoo of evil omens he easily disposed of before he was full 
grown. He was reared in a Christian home in an atmosphere of 
faith and not of superstition. He was taught very early, not fear of 
hobgoblins and bugaboos, but trust in a living God, the heavenly 
Father of His earthly children. He laughed evil omens to scorn 
and defied their menace. As for Friday, he learned that Washington, 
and Gladstone, and Spurgeon, and many others of the great and good 
were born on that inauspicious day. He made Friday his favorite 
day, next to Sunday. He liked to be one of thirteen at a dinner 
table, and through life preferred, other things being equal, room 
number thirteen in hotel or sanitarium, whenever they dared put 
that number on a room. He made a habit of walking under ladders, 
spilling the salt, seeing the new moon over his left shoulder, and 
challenging every bad-luck sign he heard of. He wondered then how 
supposedly intelligent and even Christian people could be so supersti- 
tious, just as he wonders in these days at the statement in a reputable 
medical journal that “there are surgeons who will not operate on 
Friday, and will not ever operate with a red-headed nurse.” To 
see Christians paying deference to such heathenish superstitions 
reminds one of Kipling’s words, “A wastin’ Christian kisses on a 
bloomin’ idol’s fut.” The heathen in his blindness is- scarcely more 
benighted than they in that particular. They are like children 
scaring themselves and each other with “The gobbeluns’ll git ye, ef 
ye don’t watch out.” See them trying to dodge little devils, nailing 
up horseshoes and “knocking wood” like terrified pagans beating 
tom-toms to frighten malicious evil spirits away. 

The handicap of his red hair the Boy could not so easily dispose 
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af, it being a fact and not a superstition. With this he had to worry 
along as best he could, and was part of the time able to bear indig- 
nities with meekness or at least in patient silence. When his father, 
at family prayers, read from the 119th Psalm, “The proud have had 
me in derision,” the boy thought he knew how the psalmist felt. 
But he wondered then, as he wonders now, why the dark-haired folk 
should tote their haughty, unhaloed heads so high, as if they felt them- 
selves to be the supermen. As years went on some consolations came 
to brace him. Once he got a helpful hint from the story of an Emir’s 
son who was jeered continually because of his red hair until he 
went to his father and said: “Father, I cannot endure it—I must 
color my hair or kill myself.” “My son,” said the Emir, “you must 
neither dye nor die; but conduct yourself so that other fathers shall 
wish that their sons had hair like yours.” The boy, reading this 
story, thought that if he behaved himself he might perhaps keep 
out of prison and live till he died. 

Later other discouraging intimations came along to daunt his 
doomed and timid soul. 

Astrology’s horoscope was not. the most propitious. He was 
not born under the luckiest constellation ; zodiacal signs did not smile 
on him; so the stars in their courses were fighting against the hoo- 
dooed boy. This, in due time, he repelled with the reply, “It is not 
in our stars but in ourselves if we are underlings.” 

Also the Phrenologist came, felt of the bumps of his head and 
found some deficiencies, hollows as well as hillocks; but the Boy con- 
cluded on mature reflection that judging of a man’s brains by 
the bumps on his skull is like guessing at the amount of money in 
a safe by feeling of the knobs on the outside. 

Last of all came Physiognomy, envisaged him squarely and made 
its comments. Its salient and central doctrine seemed to be that a 
protuberant proboscis prognosticates power and connotes courage, a very 
ancient notion. Thousands of years ago the Hindu epics pictured gods 
and heroes with prominent noses. The Rig-Veda contains con- 
temptuous allusions to “foes with no noses.” Vyasa describes Battle- 
Strong, his hero, as having a terrible “monstrous nose.” It is written, 
“Napoleon always chose men with big noses as his chief officers. His 
own nose was a good one, but he was finally vanquished by the owner 
of a bigger one.” Phenomenal importance is attributed to the nose; 
it fills the foreground of facial significance and makes or mars 
a countenance. The nose most elaborately ‘celebrated in literature 
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belonged to a certain Herr Wahl, whose egregious proboscis provoked 
the poet Haug, friend and classmate of Schiller, to publish in 
1804 two hundred witty epigrams about that prodigious feature. A 
sore affliction is such a nose. Cyrano de Bergerac, in Rostand’s play, 
was cursed with a nose which made life a tragedy of ridicule for him. 
Cyrano was a valiant soul, and when Death approached, would not lie 
down but stood erect with drawn sword to fight off the last great 
enemy, crying bravely, “Since Death comes, I meet him still afoot and 
sword in hand.” But even Death made fun of poor persecuted Cyrano, 
who cries in anguish, “Why, I believe he, too, even he, mocks my 
nose. Ho! insolent fiend!” A famous world-financier carried the 
mortification of a nose which was “like the heel of a shoe,” or “like a 
warty toad squat in the middle of his face.” His friends say he 
would have given a million dollars to be rid of that affliction. But 
reconstructive facial surgery had not yet attained its present skill. 
To Fitz James O’Brien, poet and soldier, came an unexpected oppor- 
tunity to have his nose remodeled to his taste. After one of his 
animated discussions he was obliged to resort for repairs to a sur- 
geon, who gives this account of his patient: “He looked like 
Cruikshank’s cartoon of ‘the man wot wun the foight.’ Never have 
I seen the human proboscis so completely comminuted. He was so- 
licitous that I should make it slightly aquiline but avoid the Israelitish 
extreme. Romans, not Hebrews, was his favorite epistle.” Presumably 
the O’Brien’s new nose resembled that of Pet Marjorie Fleming’s 
monkey : His nose’s cast is of the Roman ; 
He is a very pretty woman. 


I could not get a rhyme for Roman, 
So was obliged to call him woman. 


The most striking feature in John Henry Newman’s melancholy face 
was his nose, which Lecky, the historian, curiously describes as “very 
large and bending about a good deal in different directions to econo- 
mize space.” (Wouldn’t that make it occupy more space?) An English 
observer in Paris during the Peace Conference noted that Woodrow 
Wilson resembled Joseph Chamberlain, the English political leader, 
and said: “The most marked feature in both is the challenging nose, 
that type of nose on which Hazlitt said, ‘the younger Pitt suspended 
the House of Commons.’” Such a nose might signal to a Senate, 
“You be hanged !” 

Unquestionably the prevalent idea about the promise and potency 
of the nose is fairly expressed in a homely versifier’s picture of a father 
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coming home late at night, bending over his sleeping boy’s crib and 
saying proudly, “Gosh! that’s a capable nose. He'll make his way 
in the world.” Our before-mentioned hoodooed Boy was early im- 
pressed with the importance given to the nose, the significance im- 
puted to it. In his teens he read in reports of the battles of the 
Civil War that “Fighting Joe Hooker’s” great fighting at Williams- 
burg, Antietam, and Lookout Mountain was credited to his powerful 
nose, while his defeat at Chancellorsville and failures elsewhere were 
blamed on his retreating chin. 

The Boy, aware of his own defects, not having a chin like a plow- 
share nor “a nose like the prow of a ship,” as Emerson describes 
Thoreau’s, had misgivings as to his ability to face the world, and 
actually prayed to be saved from ever being a coward. One day in 
early manhood he got help in London. It was the day after Landseer 
died. After reading the accounts in the morning papers he went to 
the National Gallery and spent an hour with the collection of Land- 
seer’s paintings. Among them was “Wellington Revisiting Waterloo.” 
There has long been a persistent legend about the phenomenal largeness 
of Wellington’s nose. A popular essayist calls it “a conquering nose, 
able to crash through a world.” In Landseer’s picture the Iron Duke 
has ridden out upon his old battlefield and, halting his horse at a 
critical point on the scene of the great conflict, is pointing out with 
lifted arm and projecting forefinger to Lady Somebody, on her horse 
beside him, how the battle surged to and fro, and where the victory 
was won. The picture gives a side view of Wellington so that the 
profile of his features stands out distinctly. The Boy could not help 
noticing that the nose was like his own, and the angels did not laugh 
at him when a wild peradventure fluttered in his heart that if that 
nose plowed through at Waterloo, there might be a faint possibility 
that there was hidden somewhere in him unsuspected the ability to 
play the soldier, if need arose and the hour struck and duty called. 
Years later, when George Washington’s nose came in to make a trio, 
the modest boy was in danger of dizziness. A picture of the famous 
field marshal, Viscount Wolseley, also gave encouragement, since, not- 
withstanding his weak chin, he was a resolute and rocky soldier whose 
daring got him pretty well shot to pieces by the time he was twenty- 
one. 


There’s many a chin that sticks out, 
Aggressive, bony, and firm, 
At the base of the face of some lout 
Who hasn’t the nerve of a worm. 
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As time went on the red-haired Boy learned that even that is not 
a fatal bar sinister. Some redheads have been fairly respectable ; that 
was a gleam of light. Next to religion, the realm nearest this boy was 
literature, especially the supernal literature of the Book of books. 
He was born in a parsonage, in the next room to a library. In 
childhood he used books instead of blocks for building houses on 
the floor. In his father’s study he tumbled over piles of the old 
Methodist Quarterly Review. The parsonage mind is much occupied 
with studying and thinking for the purpose of expression in speech 
or writing. Children reared in that intellectual atmosphere go natur- 
ally into authorship or professional life. In the nineteenth century 
three boys were born, sons of ministers, in middle New Jersey, not far 
apart in time or space. One of those boys, James M. Buckley, 
minister, author of books, edited The Christian Advocate thirty- 
two years; another, Richard Watson Gilder, in spirit a minister 
preaching all his life in prose and verse, was author of beautiful books, 
and edited the Century Magazine twenty-five years; the third, also a 
minister, author of books, edited the MetHopist Review twenty-seven 
years. Such is frequently the tendency of ministers’ children. Re- 
ligion and literature are their native air. One of these three boys, 
roaming the realms of literature, began early to note notable redheads 
among the bright lights in the world of letters, and in the course of 
time had a convincing list of the lustrous illustrious. Conspicuous in 
fourteenth-century England was John Gower, a poet in three 
languages, Latin, French, and English, ranking in his day as the peer 
of Chaucer, who dubbed him “Moral Gower,” on account of the ethical 
intent and urge of all his poetry, and who dedicated to him as a friend 
his own “Troilus and Cressida.” He had “a grave face framed with 
long auburn hair.” In the fifteenth century was Shakespeare, whose 
hair, one tradition says, was tinged with the tabooed taint, guilty of 
gilt. In the sixteenth century Sir Philip Sidney is painted thus: “A 
delicate Anglo-Norman face, soft blue eyes and flowing auburn hair.” 
The seventeenth century was glorified by those two sublime seers and 
immortal dreamers, John Milton, with his blue eyes and auburn hair, 
and John Bunyan, who is described as “tall, large-boned, strong-built, 
with sparkling eyes and reddish hair.” America’s great friend, La- 
fayette, was in his school days “the big boy with red hair.” In 
nineteenth-century England, various shades of red crowned the heads 
of John Ruskin, Elizabeth Barrett in youth, and the Duke of Argyle, 
author of The Reign of Law. Will H. Low describes Louis Steven- 
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son, getting off the Calais train in Paris in 1875, as “a figure unspeak- 
ably slight, a face delicate and sensitive, the high cheek-bones of the 
Scot, light hair with the sandy tint we associate with his countrymen.” 
Undoubtedly the most flaming and flagrant poll Britain ever 
saw among its literati was Algernon Charles Swinburne’s. An old 
lady, who knew him in boyhood, remembered him as “a mischievous 
red-headed young varmint.” His cousin, Lord Redesdale, pictured 
him as a puny, fragile lad with sloping shoulders that looked too weak 
to support that big bushy head whose tousled fiery hair stood off in 
all directions,—red, violently red, like burnished copper. Edmund 
Gosse likened it to a burning bush or a balloon on fire. “Swinburne of 
the Flaming Hair,” a London paper headlined at his death. Henry 
James and Mr. Gosse furnish two vivid incidents. Mr. James had a 
portentous capacity for momentous moments. He experienced them 
more frequently than any other writer of his generation. He was 
subject to them and liable to an attack anywhere. He caught first 
sight of Swinburne in the National Gallery, London. While he stood 
gazing at Titian’s Bacchus and Ariadne he suddenly discovered a man 
beside him whose uncovered head resembled a large, bright orange- 
colored chrysanthemum, and knew it must be Swinburne. That was 
enough to make the time and place momentous. Mr. James counted it 
“a prodigious circumstance” that he was standing at that lurid mo- 
mentous moment in the presence of the two most famous exploiters 
of the glory of red hair, Titian and Swinburne, one the sttpreme artist 
of it, the other its most dazzling personal exhibit, the “most chevelu 
head in the world”—(chevelu applied to a comet means blazing- 
tailed). Mr. Gosse’s incident tells how Swinburne’s flaming, wind- 
blown hair once stopped a congregation on their way to church. Swin- 
burne was visiting a country clergyman, and instead of going to 
church Sunday morning stood leaning over the fence in fror’ of the 
rectory clad in a wrapper, his exuberant hair flaring in the sunlight 
like a roadside bonfire, a scandalous and glaring impropriety. The 
startled villagers halted and stood staring like frightened sheep at the 
strange fantastic apparition, until the sexton, wondering at the non- 
arrival of the congregation, rang the bell a second time; when the 
boldest man in town bolted past the danger-signal razzle-dazzling over 
the rectory-gate, and the rest of the flock stampeded after him. 
America has none to compare with the author of “Atalanta in 
Calydon” in high-colored hair or high-colored poetry; but has had 
a few lesser literary Jights. W. D. Howells refers to Mark Twain’s 
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“splendid shock of abundant red hair in young manhood.” When 
a reporter in Virginia City, Nevada, he was “a young man with 
twinkling, mischievous eyes and hair of a bright, sunny hue.” Ridi- 
culed in early life for his hair, he took a rough revenge upon mankind 
as jester-at-large, joking irreverently about nearly everything and 
everybody. He climaxed the jests of his mischievous, irreverent, 
sarcastic years, at a banquet of the literary elite of New England, 
by a lying yarn which made an alleged California miner give an 
account of an alleged visit to his cabin by Longfellow, 6. W. 
Holmes, and Emerson. Mark made the supposed Californian de- 
scribe Emerson as “a seedy, little bit of a chap, red-headed.” Mark 
Twain’s scurvy joke was not received by the Athens of America as 
wit, but as gross, bad taste and vulgar clownishness, taking audacious 
liberties with the Brahmin caste and with those whose guest he 
was. Mark Twain was only getting even with the world for 
ridicule heaped on him in his youth. Whitcomb Riley, in his latter 
years, told of the terrible time he had with his hair and 
his freckles: “The fellows and girls used to joke about them, and 
what they said hurt. You can’t know how it hurts to have your 
peculiarities made sport of unless you have felt the sting.” When 
this Laureate of Boyville made one boy say, “Mebbe I is redheaded 
and has freckles and warts, but I ain’t twins and I kin be told 
apart,” he was writing about himself. Spite of handicaps he en- 
deared himself to all who were ever boys and to all who love boys. 
Joel Chandler Harris, “Uncle Remus,” winced under the ridicule 
heaped on his rebellious red hair, but became the pride of the 
Southland and the joy of millions. Once he spent several exclamation 
points thus: “Jimmy’s hair is fiery red and yet he seems to be 
happy!!!” Emily Dickinson’s latest critical admirer speaks of her 
“rich, gleaming, gold-auburn hair.” White-haired, noble-faced Julia 
Ward Howe, whom we have heard recite with majestic dignity and 
quivering patriotic and religious passion “The Battle-Hymn of the 
Republic,” was once a little red-haired girl living near the Battery 
in old New York. The brightest of American literary heads was 
T. B. Aldrich’s, brilliant inside as well as outside, emitting electric 
flashes of wit. “Only touch him and he goes off like a Roman candle,” 
said Dr. Holmes. When his puppy chewed one of its owner’s manu- 
script sonnets that had fallen on the floor, Aldrich sparkled instantly, 
“How did he know it was doggerel ?” 

In the course of time the auburn-haired Boy, looking back through 
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history, caught sight of heights that flash and courts illumined. A 
venerable tradition says that Trojan Helen was one of the rich red- 
golds. With this hint a poet tells of a boy in school whose seat was 
by a window, and who, instead of studying his Homer’s Iliad, sat 
looking out, rapt with the sky, and clouds, and trees, and birds. He 
did this so much that the teacher moved him to the middle of the 
room. 
He learned his lesson then for very gloom, 


Until came glowing to a near-by chair 
A little girl with sunset in her hair. 


Then his eyes wandered from his Greek to that sweet vision. Her 
loose, sunset hair afloat upon her shoulders obscured bright Helen 
and the blazing towers of Troy. The dreaming boy was under a 
like spell with Poe, whose imagination was so entangled in Helen’s 
tresses that he wrote it was Helen’s “hyacinth hair” that drew 
him from “roaming on desperate seas” to “the glory that was 
Greece ;” the same spell of beauty that made Emerson write of 
a “hyancinthine boy for whom morn well might break and April 
bloom.” What was “the glory that was Greece”? Her art was cer- 
tainly part of it. The Greeks were the master-sculptors; some hold 
they still are. None will deny that they knew beauty. Their tutelary 
goddess was Athena, and of course their statues of her made her 
divinely beautiful. When the greatest artists had carved their con- 
ception of her in purest marble as a superb woman of majestic mien, 
there was only one thing they could do to make the goddess more 
beautiful than mere white marble could; and they did it. A British 
scholar tells us: “They painted Athena’s braided marble hair that 
ruddy hue which later was vouchsafed to Queen Elizabeth.” “Vouch- 
safed!” As if ruddy hair were the crowning favor bestowable by 
men upon a goddess or by gods upon a queen. Athena was not the 
only goddess to whom was given hair of the ruddy hue. Francis Thomp- 
son looks back to the time when the poetic Greek, beholding Apollo 
in the forefront of the morning, also saw Aphrodite in the 
upper air “loose the long luster of her red-gold locks.” In these 
modern days an imaginative American at Santa Barbara looking out 
across the Pacific sees Venus Anadyomene riding in a fluted shell 
on the backs of tritons, and the lithe, slim goddess of the sea is 
“combing~the tangled night-curls from her ruddy hair” to be ready 
for the coming of her lover, the young rising sun. 

The palaces and thrones of history have sometimes flamed with 
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“foliage of vermilion hue.” In English annals the most regal figure 
in the Guild of the Gilded is Elizabeth, the virgin queen, whose royal 
crown of gold rested on a nimbus of golden hair. During her 
brilliant reign hair like hers was so much prized that a court artist, 
painting the portrait of a queen’s maid of honor, made her ap- 
pear fairer than she was by giving a reddish tinge to her hair. 
When in 1837 the Princess Victoria, aged eighteen, was waked 
early on a June morning and came downstairs in a dressing-gown, 
with her auburn hair falling loose over her shoulders, to receive from 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and other august officials notice of her 
succession to the throne by the death of her uncle, the king, and the 
English crown rested again on the despised color, the ridicule of 
redheads ceased once more in Britain. According to Andrew Lang, 
Mary Queen of Scots had “bright russet hair and red hazel eyes.” In 
Titian’s time red-gold was so popular that the Venetian women to 
whom nature had denied that ornament acquired it by staining their 
locks with some vegetable extract, and then sitting in the sun for hours 
with their long tresses spread over broad straw hats from which the 
top of the crown had been removed. Eugénie Montijo’s radiant hair 
“of just the shade that Titian loved to paint,” was one of the charms 
that won Louis Napoleon’s admiration and helped win what little heart 
a man with such snaky eyes and treacherous soul could have. And, dur- 
ing the years she sat beside Victor Hugo’s “Napoleon the Little” on the 
throne of France as empress, auburn of every shade was “all the rage” 
in the French capital and provinces. At one time the most admired 
among European princesses was the Duchess Isabel of the modest 
House of Savoy,—a striking and athletic figure who held the brilliancy 
prize for the two-fold reason that she had the showiest head of carroty- 
red at any court of Europe, and also was champion gymnast and 
fencer, an imposing and formidable person surely. 

The relative rank of different colors seems not generally known. 
The decorative value of red is known to magazine makers who report 
that it is the most effective color for front-cover decoration, darker 
colors being used to set it off; and to fashion-plate makers and 
window-dressers who know that no pictures of styles and no show- 
window groups are complete without one gold or auburn-headed fig- 
ure. A famous-creator of fashions says: “No type of beauty can be 
more strikingly lovely than the woman with vivid red hair. She 
may be as decorative as a mural painting.” Advertisers know the 
charm of this type of beauty, and in subway cars, before Government 
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Railroad Administration took the beauty out of life, the loveliest panel 
was Phoebe Snow in robes of white upon the road of anthracite with 
her sunrise head of hair. 

Poets and artists know the indispensable ornamental value of the 
female of the species, know beauty when they see it, and cannot keep 
house without the light of radiant-haired women. Shakespeare’s Julia 
and Silvia have auburn hair, and the tresses of Milton’s Eve are 
golden. In Tennyson’s “Princess,” his “sweet girl graduates” have 
“golden hair.” The splendid lines, 


The red gold cataract of her streaming hair 
Is tumbled o’er the boundaries of the world, 


seem not extravagant when applied to the brilliant beauty of Cleo- 
patra, the Egyptian queen, in view of her influence on the fate of em- 
pires through her fascinating of Cesar and Antony. Less fortunate 
is Lowell’s “Legend of Brittany” when it lapses into exaggeration 
by making the lavish gold of Margaret’s loose hair seem to diffuse 
a glory even in the dark! A Manxman mourns the belle of the re- 
gion : 

The fairest maid in all our town was she, 

Light flaxen with a touch of marigold. 


One poet’s chief lament at a graveside is, 


Too bad to shut the coffin lid 
On the gleam of such golden hair. 


‘ 


In Aldrich’s poem, “White Edith,” the pictorial center is his word- 
painting of her in the fire-lit room and in the antique chair: 
That slight girl-shape, 


The auburn braid about the saintly brows, 
Making a nimbus, and she white as snow. 


No more charming picture of a child has appeared in current verse 
than Mrs. Joyce Kilmer’s Deborah, “Her hair a ruffled crest of gold.” 
Instances like these have embellished poetry from the dawn of 
literature until now. 

As for the artists, great painters have always known the artistic 
value of such colors; foremost among them, Titian, whose canvases 
often glow with the luster of red-gold auburn hair, crowning his superb 
women. This master colorist, the central figure of the Renaissance 
in Italy, was no dilettante westhete, but a virile rugged individuality, 
never lowering his art to the level of voluptuousness ; spiritual enough 
to picture the gentleness, intellect, and dignity of Christ as few artists 
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have. And he it was who perceived and exalted the esthetic precious- 
ness of rich red which the unartistic ignorant despise and hoodlums 
mock and jeer. The high charm of his great pictures still splendors 
Europe with brightness in the galleries of Venice, Rome, Florence, 
Dresden, Paris, London, Madrid, Antwerp, Munich, Vienna, and 
St. Petersburg, unless the insane malice of German vandals has de- 
stroyed them. One of his pictures was used by a wise artist to com- 
fort a little girl who was crying in a Venetian art palace because her 
brother kept calling her “redhead.” Her mother said, “Never mind, 
he’s only teasing you.” But the artist knew a more effectual way. He 
lifted little Charlotte in his arms, held her up before one of Ti- 
tian’s richly colored paintings, and showed her that the bright hair in 
the picture was like her own. He told her it was by a great artist who 
admired that color most. “Do you mean it’s pretty?” asked Charlotte. 
“Tt’s beautiful. All artists think so. Don’t ever cry again about your 
hair. It’s beautiful,” said that son of consolation, and saved that 
child then and there from torment, and lifted her above chagrin and 
humiliation for all subsequent years. 

True artist-souls, like Titian, see beauty, whether physical or 
spiritual, when others do not, just as true poet souls see poetry un- 
perceived by common eyes. 

The poem hangs on the berry-bush 
Till comes the poet's eye. 


The whole street is a masquerade 
When Shakespeare passes by. 


Two other artists before Titian’s time knew beauty, physical and 
spiritual, and saw both in a child and an old man. In Florence in 
the fifteenth century lived an old gilder, a master in his line, who 
shunned the light of day because his face was so disfigured by a 
nose that was covered with wartlike growths and discolored by pur- 
plish inflammation, that crowds of boys jeered at him on the streets. 
For this reason he seldom ventured out urtil late at night. One day 
a wealthy patron, calling at the old gilder’s shop to order some work, 
was accompanied by a beautiful child, son of a princely house. The 
child was not repelled by the disfigured countenance, but rather won 
by the gentle soul which smiled from the good old man’s face. Soon they 
were looking lovingly into each other’s eyes, and presently the boy 
was nestling close to the old gilder, the two drawn together by the 
pure gentleness and sweetness of nature which they had in common. 
At that moment Ghirlandajo, foremost of Florentine artists in his 
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day, happened in at the gilder’s shop, and seeing the spiritual unity 
under outward contrast, cried, “Saints in heaven, what a picture!” 
and having sketched it went home to put it on canvas. When it was 
finished Botticelli, looking at it, said: “Ghirlandajo, when your 
painted ceilings and your Saint Jeromes are forgotten this repre- 
sentation of the triumph of a beautiful soul over bodily disfigurement 
will be treasured as your masterpiece.” The happiness in the old 
gilder’s face was due to his seeing that the child with the heart and 
eyes of an angel did not notice his ugliness; just as old black Mammy’s 
face shone with happiness and her joy was proud within her when 
the white child nestled on her neck and golden curls rippled over her 
shoulder, the child not noticing that she was black, not having yet 
wandered far enough from the Kingdom of heaven to be caught by 
barbed-wire entanglements of the hateful color line. Who was it 
said, “Except ye become as little children” ? 

Sir Joshua Reynolds sometimes imitated Titian. His well-known 
picture in the National Gallery, London, of the child Samuel listen- 
ing to the voice of the Lord, gives the beautiful boy light auburn hair. 
Of painters in our time, Whistler came nearest to being a Titianite. 
In his pictures shown in the Metropolitan Museum, five of his eight 
little girls have light auburn or reddish chestnut hair. When he was 
experimenting in symphonic color-schemes, as against color-contrasts, 
he planned his famous “White Girl,” a tall, slender, spirituelle figure 
in white gown, standing on a fur rug in front of a‘ white curtain, 
her trance-like pose and rapt expression giving the beholder a sense 
of the spiritual world. The model Whistler chose for the painting 
of this in his Paris studio was a young Irish girl with magnificent 
copper-colored hair and cream-white complexion. In his picture, 
“The Gold Girl,” Connie Gilchrist has gold bodice, sleeves and bus- 
kins, as well as gold hair. Noting the too-dark tendency of some 
monochromatic painting, one critic commends a recent monochrome 
by a blithe young Frenchman, “a little pink girl, warm and tender 
and gay, with blue eyes but pink shoes, pink dress, and pink hair.” 
In the same museum the painting of “The Lady Lilith,” by Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, the Pre-Raphaelite, is a picture of mystic poignant 
charm, in which the color-center is the copious rippling, red-gold 
hair which the fair woman is combing out. In the vivid painting 
by Henry O. Tanner, son of Bishop Tanner, of “Jesus in the Home 
of Mary and Martha,” which hangs in the Carnegie Institute in Pitts- 
burgh, both of the Bethany sisters have red or reddish hair. 
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From George Meredith’s gay raillery against it, we learn of a 
modern renaissance of Titianism. In “Celt and Saxon” the portrait 
of Jane Mattock with her fiery aureole of hair on the wall of the 
breakfast room in the family mansion sets Meredith going in this 
fashion : “Jane’s hair is of a reddish gold-inwoven tint that would have 
been labeled in her grandfather’s time as carroty. The girl of his 
day, thus afflicted by Nature, would have been shown wearing it with 
some decent downcast sulkiness. The red truth would have been told 
with dextrous concealment—a rope of it wound up close as a bud 
for the tortoise-shell comb behind, and a pair of tight cornucopias 
plastered down flat to the temples. But what does our modern 
artist do with Jane’s marigold hair but flare it to right and left, lift 
it wavily over her forehead, and flaunt its exuberance all abroad, as 
if he had sworn to make us admire it as a poetical splendor, against 
all our traditions.” 

The final answer to the coarse and ignorant ridiculers of red, and 
auburn, and gold is that those are the colors the sun loves best and 
glorifies most. 

When Alice Freeman Palmer was teaching the girls in Boston 
slums and showing them how to be happy, she told them, for one thing, 
to look every day for something beautiful—a flower, or leaf, or cloud, 
or star, and to look at it long enough to say, “Isn’t it beautiful.” One 
day one of those poor girls was compelled to stay indoors and tend a sick 
baby. There was nothing pretty in the dingy, gloomy room, but a beam 
of sunshine came in the window and fell upon the baby’s hair, and the 
girl saw it and cried, “Isn’t it beautiful?” Mrs. Palmer went to see 
that baby and tells us: “You have heard of artists raving over 
Titian hair. Well, as the sun played on this baby’s hair there were 
the reds and the brownish golds which are seen in the Titian hair. 
Yes, it was truly beautiful.” At all seasons the sun loves to shine 
into the squalidest tenement to gild with glory the slum-child’s red- 
gold hair. 

The summer sun loves to reveal on a morning hill-top the rich 
amber, deep-hid in a young girl’s eyes, and, by the noon brookside, 
the brighter amber in her hair, an enhancing touch of color. 

The winter sun of a Sabbath morning on a city street loves to 
glorify from head to foot a reverent maiden on her way to church. 
In a home whose hospitalities have earned it the name “Hotel of the 
Universe,” the divine Artist arranged a color-scheme of rare balance 
and completeness by sending into it three little girls, one brown- 
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haired, one light flaxen, and one that bright auburn of which at times 
the sun makes a dazzling spectacle. Walking to church with that 
member of the Titian Tints Club one brilliant December morning, the 
glittering sunlight glorifying her bright purple costume and splendid 
hair, the visitor at her side said to her enigmatically, “I feel like the 
Assyrian”—not that the man ever “came down like a wolf on the 
fold,” but that “his cohorts were gleaming with purple and gold,” 
like the Assyrian’s. That daughter of a friend’s home does not know 
that the visitor’s private name for her thenceforth is “Cohorts,” linked 
in his literary memory with Milton’s “bright cohorts of the cherubim.” 

The sun can glorify such colors even to dying eyes. Michael 
Fairless makes the face of a dying man in a wretched garret in the 
East End of London light up with pleasure when “the sun stretched 
a sudden finger and painted the chimney-pots red and gold against 
the smoke-dimmed sky,” making the dull chimneys look like high 
gate-posts to the House Not Made With Hands. Red and gold are 
the sun’s favorite colors, nearest akin to himself. 

Where now is the ridiculer with his insolent or idiotic grin? 
In the light of all the glory we see streaming from these Children 
of the Sun, how does the scoffer look, sitting up there in the seat 
of the scornful on the high terrace of his self-conceit? Is not he 
himself the most ridiculous of all asinine creatures? And does not 
any human face with a sneer on it belong in the Rogues’ Gallery at 
police headquarters ? . 

This tribute to the Titian Tints, a tribute woven of facts and 
not of fancies, is to gibbet guilty persecutors and to hearten with its 
culminating homage innocent victims, many of whom are the light 
of the world. 





THE ARENA 


SOME HIGH CHURCH MISINFORMATION. 


Our High Episcopal brethren are carrying on an aggress:. , ropa- 
ganda for proselytes from what they call “Protestant sects.” By books, 
pamphlets, papers, etc., scattered far and wide, loaned or given to persons 
whom they think open to their offers, they are most diligent in under- 
mining other churches and winning over their ministers and members. A 
book of this kind has been handed me with the request I answer some 
of its points. It boasts of success in this mission, says that Protestant 
churches (remember it always calls them “sects”) are dying, and gives 
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a list of figures of the numbers of people and ministers who have joined 
the Protestant Episcopal Church from other churches. When we consider 
the unique advantages that a body with vast wealth and high social 
standing can offer, especially to hard-working and poorly paid clergy, 
and the fact that other churches are deficient in inculcating loyalty, 
being much more concerned in building the kingdom of God than in 
directly fostering devotion to their own cause, we are surprised that 
these proselyting efforts won from say 30,000 Methodist ministers only 
88 between 1888 and 1897 inclusive. The prestige of Anglicanism is 
imposing, and it is no wonder that those who are not trained to weigh 
her high claims are taken in, outside of the many practical considerations 
which break down resistance. Besides, while Episcopalians are carefully 
instructed as to their church, Protestant ministers but seldom speak of 
these things, and their people are ignorant on questions of church polity 
and history. 

It is impossible in a brief paper to do justice to the hundreds of 
half-truths, untruths, exaggerations, in this book of 369 pages (paper 50c.) 
which in 1916 had sold 19,000 copies! With such a sale no wonder our 
High brethren are rejoicing over their proselytes. Just a word on a few 
points, as I come to them in the first half of the book: 

“No Protestant sect teaches as if it held a commission to teach its 
own creed by the authority of Christ through a special historic commis- 
sion.” Just the contrary is true. Every Protestant church believes that 
the authority of Christ is behind its doctrines, and that it has a historic 
commission to teach. That is involved in the very existence of the 
evangelical churches. “No Protestant sect can say, ‘If you refuse to 
hear my teachings, you oppose our Lord himself, because he sent me 
to teach you.’” We hold that ministers are sent by Christ to teach, and 
that if they teach Christ’s words, those who refuse to hear them, oppose 
our Lord. Protestants are quoted as saying that Protestantism “orig- 
inated as a protest against formalism in religion, and to vindicate the 
right of private judgment.” Protestantism originated from a variety of 
historical causes, of which those mentioned were probably not in the 
minds of its founders, though there is a certain truth in what is said. 
“Personal religion,” according to the “sects,” “is the object of Christianity, 
and forms and sacraments are non-essential and are apt to interfere 
between the soul and God.” Much besides personal religion is the object 
of Christianity, and all Protestant churches use forms and sacraments 
and consider they are essential in their place and time. “The true church, 
according to Protestants, is invisible.” They teach it is both visible and 
invisible. We hold “that forms and organizations are of no consequence,” 
whereas Protestant churches have contended for forms and organizations 
in many historic controversies, while the Anglican or Episcopal Church 
says distinctly in Article 34 that ceremonies and rites may be changed. 
Think of the battles between presbytery and prelacy, between Congrega- 
tionalism and both,and Methodism has defended its polity in several books. 
No Protestant “sect” “claims to give any necessary sacramental grace,” 
whereas Protestant churches claim that the sacraments they administer 
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give as much grace as the most ritualistic service in any so-called Catho- 
lic church, though they teach that that grace only comes in response 
to faith, which is not far from Article 28 of the High Church. “Protest- 
ant theory involves enormous waste in maintaining three or four churches 
in a town where one would be sufficient.” Sometimes true, but there are 
few towns so overrun by churches but that the Anglican priest is ready 
to support and build another. Other churches are ready to unite, but 
never a Protestant Episcopal. “Protestantism cannot maintain discipline, 
because other churches will take the offender in.” Only in the case of ec- 
clesiastical offenses, not immorality. “Take all Protestant sects together, 
and they agree hardly on any one article of faith.” A score of churches, 
more or less, entered the Evangelical Alliance, and they agreed on nine 
articles of faith or about eighteen doctrines. More churches still are in the 
Federal Council, and they agreed on several fundamental points. “The 
Protestant has no fixed standpoint from which he can say that any creed 
is erroneous.” He can and does apply three decisive tests to a creed, 
Scripture, Reason and History. “Protestantism is a matter of individual 
views, with nothing positive or permanent.” Of course one’s views must 
be his own, but the value of association and general consent is not denied, 
and there are Protestant truths which have lasted for some centuries and 
are still vital. So far as rationalism is concerned, that is not peculiar 
to us. Catholicism in France and Italy has plenty of it, and the Anglican 
Church itself has nourished hundreds of men of that type. “The way 
Protestants and the way the Bible speak of the church are entirely dif- 
ferent.” On the contrary, Protestants have prided themselves for cen- 
turies on the biblical character of their idea of the church. “The 
Protestant believes that the church became hopelessly corrupt after 
apostolic days.” He believes that the church did deteriorate and lapse 
from the full purity of faith, but he holds that even in the corruptest 
period of the middle age there was Christian truth and there were Chris- 
tian saints, and Protestant historians have done ample justice to both. 
“Protestants have been teaching for a hundred years that there is nothing 
supernatural in the origin or organization of the church.” Protestants 
have taught that Christ and the apostles founded the church, which is 
so far supernatural and divine, but that they did not give it any one 
special form of organization as alone valid. The “logical step” of 
Protestantism is that “it makes no difference whether a man holds any 
creed or believes anything.” This is a colossal slander. The very essence 
of Protestantism is that we must obey God rather than man, truth rather 
than convention, and for that reason thousands of Protestants in the 
sixteenth century suffered death. “The logical result of the Protestant 
system is either indifference or despair.” That's interesting. But ask 
the leaders, say Wesley for the Methodists, Chalmers for the Presby- 
terians, Robert Hall for the Baptists, whether Protestantism led them to 
indifference. Therefore, says our author, “the great bulk of America’s 
teeming population are not Christians in any sense.” There are, of 
course, bad men in America, but after two centuries of Anglicanism in 
England there were some bitter complaints made of the lack of Chris- 
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tianity in that country, and after say 1,400 years of Catholicism in France 
we were told that most of the educated were infidels and most of the 
uneducated were superstitious. 

The author states the “Catholic theory of the church” in twelve 
numbered paragraphs. But most Protestants could assent to all these 
paragraphs except 10, 11, and 12. Every Protestant believes that “the 
church is not made up out of the Bible,” but existed before the Bible, 
or contemporaneous with it. As to conversion, Protestants believe that 
while it does not in itself make one a member of the external church, 
it makes one a member of God’s people. As to the Catholic Church 
existing from the beginning, we have to say this: In the second century 
the word Catholic was used in the sense of universal; in the fourth, 
fifth and later cer ries in the added sense of a church holding to all 
the ecumenical creeds and bishops. The Protestant churches are Catholic 
in this latter sense, so far as they hold the historic faith and have an 
historic ministry. The antithesis that the Protestant church “comes up 
from man” and the Catholic church “comes down from God,” is false. 
Every church comes from man so far as it is historic and human, and 
from God so far as it is Christian. “Protestants baptize children, keep 
Sunday and admit women to communion because they follow the tradi- 
tion of the Catholic church.” Not at all. They do these things because 
they are in harmony with the genius of the Christian religion, or with 
the example of the apostles. “Christ commissions the apostles to cele- 
brate the Eucharistic sacrifice.” Where? Those terms and ideas came 
in many years after Christ. “Confirmation was a universal practice from 
the first.” Laying on of hands was simply a Jewish custom of blessing, 
and was taken over by the Christians as a matter of course, but had not 
at all the meaning of the Catholic rite of confirmation. Protestants 
“believe that the New Testament recognizes no church.” False. They 
believe that the New Testament recognizes the Christian church, and 
that their own church is that church, so far as it embodies the spirit 
and teachings of Christ and the apostles. And they also believe that 
if this book represents the Protestant Episcopal Church, their own must 
be far nearer that spirit and those teachings. 

JoHN ALFRED FAULKNER. 

Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J. 


“THE DIVINE LAW OF RECUPERATION” 


Upon the announcement of the discovery of any so-called new law 
of nature and the subsequent attempt to define it, there is a considerable 
group of well-meaning and sincere people who wait with great anxiety 
the more complete statement of the case. This is because they are unduly 
jealous of the position of God in the universe and they stand in constant 
dread lest some discovery be made which will so minimize his functions 
as completely to eliminate him from the direction of the universe or 
even from participation in its affairs. Thus we find through many 
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generations devout people who have stood squarely in the path of any- 
thing which resembled an innovation in the statement of the method 
and manner of action in the natural world. 

Well intentioned and honest as these most conservative attitudes 
may be, they but serve to block human progress. Not only are they 
barriers to the advancement of the race, but they stand convicted of 
being wholly illogical. If we believe in a God powerful enough to have 
created such a world as ours, and friendly enough to have peopled it 
with beings who, in their best thoughts and highest aspirations, seek 
to build a civilization in which men shall be as brothers, then we need 
not fear the discovery of new ways in which any one of his divine laws 
may operate. Our God is a God of truth and the truth has nothing to 
fear from the most thorough-going study and investigation. Religion 
is true and nature’s laws are true. Real truth never conflicts. We may 
not be able at all times to harmonize it, but that is due to our own 
limitations and not to any flaw in either religion or the laws of nature. 

The more thoroughly natural law is understood the greater does 
God appear. A complete study and statement of these truths serves 
invariably to broaden our conception of God and to strengthen our faith 
in his omnipotence. And yet there were many who predicted that ac- 
ceptance of the law of the conservation of energy would go far toward 
establishing proof of a system of never-ending cycles of an automatic 
universe in which God had a most limited function. But exactly the 
opposite has proved true. To-day we see in the light of the law of the 
conservation of energy a God infinitely more wise and potent than we 
could previously discern. There were sincere religious people who feared 
that the law of cause and effect would so lay bare the workings of the 
world that we could not possibly maintain our exalted conception of 
the Deity. But it has only served to reveal the hand of God in all the 
ways of life. The law of the survival of the fittest was viewed in the 
light of all that was felt to be objectionable in the Darwinian theory, 
and it seemed to be but a step toward escorting God to the edge of his 
universe and then bowing him out of existence. But this very law has 
shown how that which is good and true must persist, and how the race 
is steadily moving on toward that new age which we call the Kingdom 
of God. 

There is one law which operates in nature and in human experience 
which so perfectly reveals a powerful and a good God that it is sur- 
prising that we hear so little of it, and that intelligent religious people 
have in the past given it such scant consideration. It is the law of re- 
cuperation. It has, from the very beginning of things, been in operation 
in the physical and the spiritual universe. After a long period of 
drought, when all vegetation appears to have been burned out, a day’s 
rain or even a few hours’ shower completely transforms the appearance 
of the earth. It is merely the law of recuperation operating in the 
physical realm. In mid-winter the trees and shrubs appear to be dead, 
and if a man were to see them only in this season of the year he would 
be quite justified in so regarding them, But with the coming of the spring 
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there are evidences of an awakening, and soon the fields and woods 
are a garden of green. Nature has experienced what we call a rebirth. 
The law of recuperation has operated. There are analogous phenomena 
in the realm of human experience. If a man is sick, it is not necessary 
for him to remain sick all the rest of his days. He may become well. 
If a man is physically and mentally tired, he may become rested. If a 
man is bad, he may become good. Our thesis is that the natural trend 
of the universe is toward that which is healthful, and good, and true, 
and that it is the law of recuperation which best illustrates this trend. 

If a man has received a severe bodily wound it is the surgeon's chief 
desire to secure an aseptic condition where there is a minimum of danger 
from infection, and then to “let nature take its course.” This is merely 
trusting the issue to the divine law of recuperation. When a bone is 
broken, all that the doctor can do is to set it so that the ends are 
in contact, and immediately it knits together. Nature has taken its 
course. When a person contracts a disease it is the physician’s policy 
to do all within his power to remove or counteract the aggravating 
cause, and then he relies upon the myriads of red corpuscles to wage 
successfully the long battle of convalescence. Once more nature takes 
its course and health is restored. Everything else being equal, the 
balance is always in favor of health. Even such a common experience 
as sleep illustrates this law. How can it be that eight hours of insen- 
sibility can bring about a new birth of physical power and nervous 
energy? It is merely nature taking its course. It is the action of the 
law of recuperation. 

There is a very direct application of this principle which may fairly 
be made to the world reconstruction which lies just before us. If we 
did not believe that it is altogether possible for the world to swing back 
from its regime of hatred and bloodshed to a state of affairs where peace 
and the ideals of peace shall obtain, then all the efforts of noble and 
unselfish people to bring to pass such a condition are useless. It must 
also be true that by the action of this same process we shall pass through 
the present period of industrial unrest and misunderstanding to that 
day when both employer and employee shall recognize each other as 
brothers, and sliail seek the common good. If we abandon the promise 
that the law of recuperation can and does operate in social and industrial 
life, then it is but a short step to a fatalistic view where we may 
imagine all sorts of catastrophes to await us. Surely in just these 
days does God’s law of recuperation operate in the affairs of the world. 

It does not in the slightest degree minimize the importance of the 
sacrifcial death of Christ, nor does it contradict the doctrine of the 
atoixement, to contend that it is natural for a man to incline toward that 
which is good, or virtue, rather than toward that which is bad, or vice. 
It is but natural that the tendency in man should be to return to that 
condition in which God intended him to live. Any other view brings us 
dangerously near to being comrades with those who hold to the theory 
of the total depravity of man. A bad man is fighting against the whole 
universe, while a good man has all the forces of nature upon his side, 
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The man who is trying to do the right finds himself in harmony with 
nature’s laws and he sees them operating as his allies. It is literally 
true that “All things work together for good to them that love God.” 
A host of Christian men and women bear testimony to the truth of Paul’s 
assertion. But that natural tendency toward that which is good is 
merely another way of stating the law of recuperation. 

Back of this law there must be a good God who is acting in and 
through it. Any other conclusion argues for a mechanical universe. 
We have long ago passed the stage where we discussed the authenticity 
of the gospel miracles, presupposing that God temporarily set aside the 
laws of nature in order to secure independently a certain desired result. 
A miracle is not a suspension but a guidance and direction of the work- 
ings of the universe. We see now that God is at work in and through 
all his laws and not independent of them. We see, too, that these 
same laws irvuriably operate on the side of right, and that they favor 
the highest and noblest interests and aspirations of the race. As we 
then contemplate God’s goodness and his love for men, let us not fail 
to have deep gratitude for his divinely ordained law of recuperation 
with all its attendant blessings. 

Bruce R. Baxter. 
New York City. 





ARCHZOLOGY AND BIBLICAL RESEARCH 


THE OUTLOOK IN ARCHAZOLOGY 


Pror. W. M. Firnpers Perris, well and favorably known by his great 
service to archzological research in Egypt and elsewhere, has recently 
written a little volume, brimful of valuable suggestions, entitled 
“Bastern Exploration, Past and Future,” in which he discusses most 
lucidly many points of great interest to students of biblical archeology. 
He gives a bird’s-eye view of the principal excavations in Mesopotamia, 
Syria and Palestine, and points out their importance for having afforded 
the world much light upon the civilization of these lands. 

But great as have been the achievements of the past in the province 
of exploration and archeology, much remains undone. We are standing 
on the threshold of discovery, and we have every right to expect greater, 
far greater, results in the next few years. Conditions have never been 
as favorable as they are to-day, and the outlook for the discovery of 
antiquities never more promising. For now the territory in which such 
excavations are to be made, or are possible, has passed from under the 
control of the Ottoman government into more liberal and friendly hands. 
Though the Turk, up to the beginning of the Great War, had been, on the 
whole, friendly, nevertheless there were many handicaps. The obstacles 
placed at times in the way of successful research were all but prohibitive. 
And yet, notwithstanding this, great results have rewarded the efforts 
of the archzologist. 

It is not strange that Christian nations have been in the vanguard of 
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excavations in Mohammedan countries. It is, however, strange that 
Mesopotamia, “the mother of our commerce and science,” and perhaps 
the cradle of the human race, and Palestine, the cradle of Christianity, 
should have remained for so many generations under Moslem rule. But 
now, the war being over, the territory between the Euphrates and Tigris 
as well as Syria and Palestine, will all be open for scientific exploration. 
Learned societies from all lands will be welcomed by the authorities to 
carry on research in many localities hitherto unapproachable. Even if 
Great Britain and France may not be in supreme control of the territories 
wrested from the Turks, these countries will, certainly, have much to 
say in governing them. It is a matter of history that both France and 
Great Britain have always promoted excavations in these regions. What 
they have done in the past they will do in the future, and more 
abundantly. 

Mesopotamia has been for many years the El Dorado of archeologists. 
Probably no other part of the world has left so many and as clear 
traces of its ancient glory and power. No wonder, for the territory 
between the two rivers has ever been a magnet to the eyes of many 
nations. Here Turks, Arabs, Romans, Parthians, Greeks, Persians, 
Kassites, Semites and Sumerians have, each in turn, held sway. Though 
some of these ruled Mesopotamia for centuries we are almost entirely 
ignorant of their origin, religion and even language. And yet they must 
have played an important role in the development of this fertile land. 
It was its fertility that enticed those from without to enter it and subdue 
it, and it was its fertility, too, that caused the downfall of more than one 
of its mighty rulers. It was its prosperity and fertility that made living 
easy, that promoted luxury, indolence, and self-indulgence, as well as 
their natural consequences—effeminacy, decay, and ultimate ruin. 

Why do we know more of some Mesopotamian dynasties than we do 
of others? May it not be, at least in some cases, because successful 
excavations were made in some particular spot rather than in another? 
Be that as it may, the mounds of Mesopotamia have not yielded up all 
their secrets. It is the province of archeology to trace the history of 
all nations as far back and as accurately as possible. The best way to 
get at bottom of facts is through the ruins and mounds. The pick and 
the spade, directed by experienced and trained archzologists, have made 
wonderful revelations. The information dug out of the ruins of lost 
empires has furnished more reliable data than have the ancient chronicles, 
written by foreigners, who had subdued the lands and conquered the 
people of whom they write, as, for example, Greek and Roman historians. 
It will be readily admitted that what we get out of ancient ruins is, at 
least, more original and probably less biased than we find in the writings 
of later authors. First-hand information which we may hope for in 
the future regarding the earliest inhabitants of Mesopotamia cannot be 
had from books, but must be wrested out of the tels which dot its plains. 
If we are to learn any new facts concerning the Sumerians we shall 
have to thank the archeologist for the same. If we would know more 
of Parthia let us follow the suggestion of Petrie and excavate the 
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Parthian Palace at Hatra, for “its ruins will provide a full view of the 
Parthian art, unmixed with earlier or later work.” 

What may be said of Parthia and Hatra may be said of many 
another locality. There are numberless mounds which have never been 
opened or examined. Is it not possible, yea, very probable, that some 
of these may yield as rich a harvest as have the clay libraries of Nippur, 
Bismaya, and Nineveh, and thus add much to our knowledge of the 
ancient dynasties of the past? 

Excavations on a large scale should be made at Persepolis and other 
Persian cities. We know too little of ancient Persia and its inhabitants. 
Why should not Persia contribute as much to archeology as Babylonia? 
It is a well-known fact, Persia was one “of the largest organizations that 
the world has even seen,” famous for its public roads, royal postal service, 
its sanitary and monetary systems, as well as its general culture. Its con- 
tact with Greece must have contributed to its civilization, and vice versa. 
At any rate, we have every reason for believing that people of such 
power and influence must have kept valuable and numerous records 
of their various activities, and that many of these still lie buried in 
the ruins of some of their public buildings, and which some day may 
come to light. Not only have we reason to expect Persian inscriptions 
and various monuments of the country, but other objects carried away 
as trophies by some Persian generals or kings, as in the case of the 
Code of Hammurabi, Babylonian in language, but found, where least 
looked for, in Susa. The story of the Tel-el-Amarna tablets illustrates 
the same point. These letters, though written in various parts of Asia, 
were found by pure accident in an old Egyptian capital. 

Take again the great Hittite empire. That it was, at one time, one 
of the world’s great powers, cannot be doubted. It extended from near 
the Aegean to the Euphrates and beyond, from Armenia through Syria 
to Palestine and the borders of Egypt. Thousands upon thousands of 
their inscribed monuments have been discovered, but not deciphered. 
May we not hope for the discovery of something similar to the Rosetta 
stone or the Behistun inscription, in three languages, which may give 
us the key wherewith to unlock the Hittite mystery? Some bilingual 
tablets have already been found. Indeed, there may be now a complete 
key among the thousands of Hittite records piled up in the Ottoman 
Museum at Constantinople; if not there, some old mound in Asia Minor 
or adjacent land may yield up the longed-for document. Another fact 
worthy of mention is that much of the Hittite territory was in hilly 
countries, consequently many of their records are inscribed in stone 
still in existence. 

This fact should impress upon us the necessity of going to work 
without delay. For in these days of reconstruction and commercialism 
many of the ancient ruins of the world will become stone quarries, from 
which material will be easily obtained for the erection of new buildings. 
Alas, what a multitude of such monuments have been ruthlessly destroyed 
by careless peasants and greedy capitalists in order to build houses, 
stables, and barns, or worse still, burned up in order te secure lime with 
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which to make mortar! What Bible land has not suffered from such 
depredations! Petrie mentions several such cases. The fine temple 
at Elephantine “was cut to pieces to build a powder magazine. Sugar 
works were built from the destroyed triumphal arch and colonnades of 
Antinoe. Roman marble columns were in request by the late Khedive 
for garden rollers.” 

The governments concerned must be appealed to, and that without 
delay, so that arrangements may be made for the preservation of the 
monuments already discovered, as well as for further work in exploring 
the sites most likely to contain antiquities. Such a system of conserva- 
tion could not have been made under Turkish rule, when bribery and 
corruption played such an important role. It is clear, therefore, that no 
time is to be lost, but that students of history and especially archeology 
should be on the alert just now and should plan wisely and on a large 
scale for excavations and explorations in several Bible lands. It should 
be insisted that concessions to excavate should be granted wisely and 
to such only as have the interest of learning in view. None but ex- 
perienced and trained archeologists should be permitted to carry on 
such work, and these never for private gain, but rather for the advance- 
ment of learning. Irresponsible treasure hunters or dealers in antiqui- 
ties should not be tolerated in so important a work. 

The late Sir Stanley Maude, commander-in-chief of the British Army 
in Mesopotamia, the richest of all lands in antiquities, had the right 
idea, as may be seen from the regulations laid down by him. These are: 

1. The rights of the Ottoman Government in all antiquities are trans- 
ferred to the new administration. 2. Antiquities mean everything 
before A D. 1500. 3. Information of discovery of antiquities must be 
given within thirty days, under penalty. 4. Anyone appropriating things 
discovered may be fined up to ten times the value. 5. Any negligence 
or malicious damage of any kind may be heavily fined. 6. No traffic 
in antiquities is allowed without license, without heavy fine. 7. All 
forgery, or sale of forgeries, is liable to heavy fine, and confiscation 
of stock. 8. On reporting discoveries the owner shall be duly compen- 
sated for the value, if the objects are taken; if not required by the 
administration a certificate will be given that it may be sold. 9%. The 
chief political officer is the authority for this administration. 

This is excellent and may serve as a model for laws or regulations 
wherever excavations and explorations are to be made in Bible lands. 

Though much time and money have been expended in Palestine for 
excavations, the results therefrom have not been proportionate to the 
money and time spent upon them. This should not discourage the stu- 
dent of archzology, but rather stimulate him to greater effort, since 
there remains much to be done, and especially in Jerusalem. If we 
are not greatly mistaken, this ancient city has within its walls many 
treasures which will prove of much interest to such as wish to study 
the records of the past. 

If a Jewish state is to be established in Palestine—the British gov- 
ernment is committed to this principle—and should Jerusalem become 
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the capital of the new state, as, no doubt, it will when the project shall 
have been consummated, there must be a new Jerusalem. There will 
have to be many:administrative buildings, and also many dwelling 
houses for the multitudes who will flock into the new city. Some 
enthusiastic Jews believe that Jerusalem, the new capital of the Jewish 
Republic, will have a population of one million in the near future. This 
may be a dream, but suppose there should be one fifth that number. 
That would be many more than could live with any degree of comfort 
or safety within its ancient walls. Old Jerusalem, but little more than 
two miles in circumference, or, as Petrie says, “This little plot of rock 
within the walls, less than two hundred acres, only a quarter of a 
square mile,” is no place for a capital. And yet the secrets of the past, 
if revealed at all, must be dug out from under the crowded buildings of 
the old city. But who wants excavations under his garden patch, much 
less under his house in Jerusalem? The large number of buildings in 
such a small area, the narrew streets and the closely erected houses have 
hitherto rendered excavation exceedingly difficult, and, in most cases, 
impossible. This explains why so little has been accomplished in 
Jerusalem. Lachish, Gezer, Megiddo, and even Samaria, have yielded 
a richer harvest. In the last named place, Drs. Lyon and Reisner, work- 
ing for the Harvard University, have made a number of important 
discoveries. Among them we might mention the foundations of three 
or more palaces, besides a number of inscribed articles. The palaces 
are supposed to have been those of Omri, Ahab and Herod the Great. 
The finds at the other places above mentioned have added materially to 
our knowledge of the history of early Palestine. In view of these things, 
we cannot conceive that Jerusalem, for so long a time a fortified town, 
and the capital of a long line of kings and rulers, among them David 
and Solomon, a city that had political and commercial relations with 
Egypt, Syria, Mesopotamia, and other countries of less importance, 
should not have, concealed in some hidden chamber, valuable treasures, 
and among them not a few inscribed tablets. It is weil known that 
correspondence between Egypt and Palestine was carried on as early 
as the time of the Tel-el-Amarna tablets; six of these letters found in 
Egypt were from Jerusalem. Were there replies to these? If so what 
has become of them? Palestine, no doubt, in the course of a thousand 
years, corresponded with other countries besides Egypt. Was Palestine 
the only country that never received answers to its letters? Then the 
Hebrews, we know, had their own literature. Is there none of it preserved 
among the ruins of its ancient cities? Numberless inscriptions of one 
kind or another have been dug up from the ruins of Hittite, Babylonian, 
and Egyptian cities. May we not expect something similar when the 
debris of ages will have been scientifically explored in the old Hebrew 
capital? Have we not every reason for expecting that thousands of clay 
tablets or other inscribed articles, as well as many objects of historical 
value and archeological interest may, in due time, be brought to light 
in Jerusalem? 

The time for such excavations is now here. An effort must be made 
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without delay to recover whatever Palestine, especially Jerusalem, has 
to offer us. Excavations under trained and skillful archeologists should 
be conducted on some of the more promising sites. Hitherto, as stated 
above, excavations in Jerusalem have been exceedingly difficult, as they 
would be in any crowded city. 

But now, since a new Jerusalem is to be built, this, in the very 
nature of things, must be without and at some distance from the outer 
walls. “All modern notions of habitation and sanitation are against 
piling more on top of the ruins of Jerusalem.” Not only should there 
be no more new buildings erected within the present walls, but most all 
the old buildings should be pulled down and the inhabitants should be 
induced, or, if necessary, forced to move out. The wealthier classes, 
regardless of creed or nationality, have been doing so for some time; 
the poorer people must do the same. This may seem too drastic, but 
sanitary conditions require that old sites, full of sewage, and the dirt 
of ages, should be vacated at once. Indeed, plans have been already made 
by competent engineers for such a change. One of these plans contem- 
plates the forbidding the erection of any building for residential pur- 
poses. The new capital is to be built at least a mile or two beyond the 
present walls on the northern, northwestern and southwestern sides. The 
space immediately outside the walls should be made into a pleasure 
promenade, a kind of a garden with trees, shrubbery and flowers, in which 
no buildings should be allowed—something after the style of the spacious 
promenades dividing the new and old portions in many German cities. 

Mr. Montefiore Hyamson, in an article in a recent number of The 
Quarterly Review, voices the opinion of the majority of intelligent and 
wealthy Jews, who, in the nature of things, must furnish the bulk of 
the money for the construction and development of their new capital. 
He suggests that the religious, sentimental, hygienic, esthetic, and ar- 
chological interests should be sacredly considered by the authorities. 
Where repairs are necessary for the preservation of any ancient build- 
ings, regard should be had in all cases to the ancient style of architecture. 
Not only should archzological treasures be preserved, but rigorous 
efforts should be made for the discovery of as many more as possible. As 
already stated, this can be realized only by the removal of many old 
houses. Or, as Mr. Hyamson says: “Tracts laid bare should be placed 
at the disposal of archeologists with freedom to dig at their will, subject 
to full regard being given to religious susceptibilities. Then we should 
have within the walls of Jerusalem a region half garden and half 
archeological preserve, open to the public as park, but no longer a place 
of residence. The Holy Places, the historic buildings, the mosques, the 
churches, the synagogues and the religious houses would remain intact; 
but instead of their being, as they are now, half smothered amid the 
abodes of squalor, each would stand by itself in a garden.” 

In short, old Jerusalem should be turned into a park, into a vast 
museum, with possibly a limited number of administrative buildings, but 
the new Jerusalem, with its business houses, industrial plants, hotels 
and all residences, should be located outside this beautiful park. 
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FOREIGN OUTLOOE 


THE PROBLEM OF METHODISM IN CENTRAL EUROPE 


THE earnest and solemn appeal of the Methodists of Germany and 
Austria for sympathy and aid from the Methodists of America must 
not be disregarded. For here we shall be dealing, not with political 
and militaristic Germany and Austria, but with our brothers in the faith, 
even those of our own particular communion. 

The war has left, it is estimated, about 20,000 members of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in Germany and Austria. These Methodists 
have a great task and a great opportunity. We Methodists of America 
have a share in the opportunity and therefore we must not shrink from 
the task. A work that hitherto was impossible for the Methodists of 
Central Europe has become not only possible but also an urgent respon- 
sibility. The war has not been really won until Germany as well as the 
other nations is controlled by the spirit of universal brothernood, which 
comes only through the gospel of Jesus Christ. We must anticipate 
“the next war” by making it morally impossible. 

The new religious situation in Central Europe is a matter of enor- 
mous interest and moment for us all. Especially the free churches, 
formerly regarded as intruders and in disparagement called “sects” as 
over against the “church,” are in a new situation. Church disestablish- 
ment is the logical outcome of recent political and religious develop- 
ments. When disestablishment shall have become a fact, all denomina- 
tions will be on the same footing. We do not mean that they should 
then set out on a policy of proselytizing the adherents of what had been 
the state churches. We mean that the immense tasks incumbent upon 
Christian believers are such as to require all the forces available in all 
denominations, and that there is in some of these denominations a reli- 
gious vitality which now will have room for action. Among the churches 
hitherto known as “sects” German Methodism affords a peculiarly large 
opportunity and responsibility. It has a well-developed organization and 
has had long experience in self-direction independently of the state. 
Moreover, Methodism has a peculiarly firm hold on the gospel. All this 
makes it certain that Methodism is to bear a very important part in 
the reevangelization of Germany and Austria. We must believe in our 
Methodist brethren of Central Europe and must help them. 

It must be frankly granted that hitherto Methodism in Germany 
has not exerted the influence upon the nation generally that one might 
have expected. The relative smallness of its success has been due to 
several causes. One of the hindrances, of course, has been the universal 
prejudice against the “sects.” Perhaps an almost equally serious hin- 
drance has been the knowledge that the Methodist movement in Europe 
was largely directed from America. Then the movements and activities of 
the “sects” were much more restricted by the state than were those of the 
“church”—though even the church was always seriously hampered by 
the government. But finally, the Methodists of Germany themselves 
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failed at a certain point. In spite of the ideal breadth of mind displayed 
by the earliest theological teachers sent to them from America (William 
F. Warren and John F. Hurst), the majority of preachers and laymen 
in German Methodism assumed an attitude of extreme distrust toward 
everything that belonged to the state churches. But now all these 
hindrances are wholly or largely removed. Even that traditional narrow- 
ness of the German Methodist is essentially a thing of the past. This 
change has been due to a variety of causes, not the least important of 
which has been the influence of Bishop Nuelsen, and of Bishop Vincent 
before him. On the side of the Germans of the state church there has 
been a growing appreciation of the good that there is in Methodism. 
The very broad-minded treatment that Loofs gave to Methodism in his 
famous article in Hauck’s Realencyclopidie is only one of several notable 
utterances by German theologians in appreciation of Methodism. It is 
true, these men were speaking of Methodism in general rather than of 
German Methodism. Yet nothing can be more clear than that German 
Methodism enjoys vastly more favor among the people of Germany than 
it did at an earlier period. 

It is not our thought that now is our opportunity to win a multi- 
tude of people to Methodism. To make this our aim would be un- 
worthy the light of this new day. Our call is to stand shoulder to shoulder 
with all true believers to do battle for our common Lord. Those who 
choose to be numbered with us in the special denominational relation- 
ship will not be turned aside; but there is no room for the proselytizer 
in this new day. Let union, not division, be the watchword. 

If now we hold aloof from our German brethren because we must 
distrust everything German, we do both them and ourselves a grave 
wrong. We ought not to make their full acknowledgment of the just- 
ness of all our judgments the inflexible condition of our resuming 
relations with them. Let it be enough if they show a sound general 
attitude of Christian humility and readiness to obey the truth as God 
gives them to see the truth. Thus far the Christians of Germany have 
disappointed us by their slowness to acknowledge the wrongs of their 
nation. Yet there have been some very impressive utterances from 
various quarters which show a spirit of humiliation and repentance. 
Some of our readers will have seen the words of Dr. Conrad, chief pastor 
of the Kaiser Wilhelm Memorial Church in Berlin, and a few other 
like utterances. During the whole war Friedrich Foerster, the very 
distinguished professor of pedagogy at Munich, kept telling the Ger- 
man people that a very large share of the guilt of the war lay upon 
Germany. Martin Rade was more reserved in his expressions in his 
Christliche Welt, but he was pronounced enough to have to suffer many 
reproaches from the readers of that journal. These men are not Meth- 
odists, but surely the utterances of Methodists have been peculiarly 
gratifying. We recently gave a short extract from the article by Dr. 
Otto Melle, of Vienna, which appeared in his “Evangelist” for January 
1, 1919, on “The Answer to Prayer and the Issue of the War.” Could 
anything be more Christian than his words? 
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In the issue of “Evangelist” for August 1, 1919, we read: “In Ger- 
man Austria we still wait for peace. In Germany it has already been 
signed. The conditions of peace are hard, fearfully hard, such as since 
the beginning of the Christian era were probably never dictated to any 
people, and it is humanly easy to understand that under the painful 
pressure of such conditions the heart shrivels up and proposals are 
heard that we, like the French after 1870, swear to and nourish the spirit 
of revenge, until it bursts the chains again. But would that be the moral 
greatness to which we wish to see our people lifted in these days of 
most grievous sufferings? The spirit of revenge brings blessing neither 
to the individual nor to an entire people, and the public policy that is 
controlled by this spirit becomes the veritable grave-digger of its peo- 
ple, no matter how great the apparent successes of such a policy may be. 
Whatever in the treaty of peace has been dictated by a spirit of revenge 
will of itself pass judgment upon itself. Therefore we can calmly leave 
the criticism of the treaty to the awakened conscience of the world. It 
is for us Germans now to show that out of the bitter experiences of 
the past years we have really learned where the true values, the great- 
est blessings of a people are to be sought. The German Foreign Minister, 
Hermann Miller, in his speech of July 23d before the National Assembly 
at Weimar, spoke a beautiful word that seems to me like the dawn of 
a new day: ‘The practical love with which we set about the task of re- 
construction, let that be our revenge.’ That was spoken according to 
the mind of Jesus Christ.” This passage, like the former, is from the 
pen of Otto Melle. 

The following notice will be of interest as illustrating more than 
one aspect of our problem. On July 6 and 7, 1919, there was held in 
Vienna the first Evangelical Missionary Conference for German Austria. 
Until that time the Protestants of Austria were accustomed to take some 
part in other Missionary Conferences, but they had none of their own. 
That in that time of greatest discouragement they should have organized 
a new Conference is significant. Among the speakers were two theologi- 
cal professors of Vienna, Julius Richter, of Berlin, and Friedrich Wiirz, 
of Basel (both well known in missionary circles the world over), and our 
Methodist leader, Otto Melle. That a Methodist should be invited to 
speak is not without significance. 

All American Christians recognize the fearful lapse of a very large 
part of the German people into an un-Christian philosophy of life. 
It is therefore all the moré incumbent upon us that we do our ut- 
most to counteract it. And in order that we do our part in this thing 
we must not fail to recognize the forces that are with us, even though 
they be intermingled with the champions of an evil cause. 

If we Methodists are wise and patient, we can rebuild the bridges 
of communication with our German brethren. No doubt it will be well 
that they should become more autonomous than they could be in the 
past; but they should not be made to feel or even suspect an estrange- 
ment from their brethren. At present there is more mutual distrust than 
the real situation warrants. On one part, there is more genuine and 
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vital Christianity in Germany than some of us dream of. On the other 
part, there is far more of the spirit of fellowship in America toward 
the Germans than they dream of. Let us see to it that the smoking 
flax—if it be no better than that—shall not be quenched by us. We 
think of the seed that has been so patiently sown—we are thinking 
specially of the Methodist work in Germany and Austria—by the gifted 
and consecrated men whom we have sent thither—such men as Warren 
and Hurst and Vincent and Nuelsen—and of the no less faithful and 
efficient service of the Methodists of Germany itself, and we speak with 
much assurance when we declare that now is the season when we can 
either save or lose a great harvest from that labor. A little want of 
fellow feeling, a little harshness in judging, a little assumption of moral 
superiority, these might do much hurt. Let us hate the things that have 
proved so ruinous in Germany, and let us truly love our Lord who came 
to destroy such works, and let us establish a league, offensive and de- 
fensive, with all who love the same Lord and have espoused his cause. 

Whether Methodism in Central Europe will be numerically an im- 
posing factor in the future of Christianity there, this is of no great 
import. But that Methodism should play her part, that is a matter of 
incalculable consequence. 





BOOK NOTICES 


“Songs in the Night.” By Matcotm James McLeop. 12mo, pp. 192. New 
York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Company. Price, $1.25 net. 


One of the most helpful and enriching preachers and most faithful 
of pastors is Dr. McLeod, a devoted shepherd of the flock of Christ. A 
minister who once was the successful pastor of as prominent a church 
in New York city as Dr. McLeod’s, and of important churches elsewhere, 
as well as author of notable books, said when J. H. Jowett was at the 
height of his New York pastorate, “I would rather hear McLeod than 
Jowett.” This volume of twelve sermons has an appealing pathos and a 
poignant power because of the terrible crisis in the preacher’s experi- 
ence out of the depths of which these quivering but brave messages 
have come. Songs from the trembling lips of anguish. This is the 
victory that overcometh, a steady, unfaltering, dauntless faith. Dr. 
McLeod’s son, a white-souled, beautiful boy of nineteen, enlisted early 
with eager patriotism and the enthusiasm of youth, but just before 
his regiment went overseas he suddenly vanished while with his fellow 
soldiers. No one saw him go. No one can give any explanation of his 
disappearance. Nothing has ever been seen or heard of him since. 
America and Europe and the seas between have been searched by all 
military and government agencies and methods without finding any trace. 
For over a year Dr. McLeod and his family have lived in the anguish 
of that heart-breaking suspense. Now, when such a man, in such a dire 
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ordeal says, “I want to say a word or two about the consolations of 
God,” the rest of us want to hear what he has to say; and a kind of 
tender awe hushes our hearts while we wait for his words, Here they 
are: Listen! 

Sometimes we are tempted to think that God’s consolations are 
very inadequate. In Job 15. 11 Eliphaz is represented as asking the 
afflicted patriarch, “Are the consolations of God too small for thee?” 
Not are they small, as the old version puts it, but are they too small? 
Are they unsatisfying? Do they meet your need? Far back in patri- 
archal days we read the story of Rachel. “Rachel weeping for her chil- 
dren refused to be comforted.” And no doubt the reason why she refused 
to be comforted was because the consolations offered seemed too small. 
They did not measure up to her sorrow. They did not really grapple 
with her grief. Whoever goes into houses of mourning, to-day, will 
find many distressed and desperate lives like that. They will find those 
who refuse to be comforted. Nothing that you can say, seems to ap- 
peal to them. I do not mean to infer that they try to be unhappy; it is 
simply that everything you suggest appears inept and petty. Nothing 
seems comprehensive enough and big enough to meet their case. 


“Just to give up, and trust 
All to a fate unknown, 
Plodding along life’s road in the dust, 
Bounded by walls of stone; 
Never to have a heart at peace, 
Never to see when care will cease; 
Just to be still when sorrows fall ;— 
This is the bitterest lesson of all.” 


And it is foolish to say to such people that they ought to be com- 
forted. It is really not kind to tell them that they are committing a 
sin in refusing consolation, because consolation is too gentle an angel 
for any such cruel coercion as that. To blame a grief-stricken mother 
for continuing to be depressed, would be as inconsiderate as to blame 
a sick man for continuing to be sick. The doctor does not say to his 
patient, “Now here are my medicines, take them and they will make you 
strong; if they do not make you strong it is your own fault.” That 
is not how the wise physician talks. The wise physician studies the 
case from every angle. He seeks for adequate causes. If one diagnosis 
is incorrect, he tries another. If one antidote fails he experiments with 
a new one. He does not come into the sick room to play the piano or to 
read an essay on Thackeray. He does not come to tell the poor fellow 
in agony how critical his case is, or, what is almost as bad, that there 
is really nothing the matter with him. He comes to relieve the pain, to 
repair the ravages of disease, to mend the broken instrument. He comes 
to cheer, to radiate health and hope, to stir up the elemental forces of 
recovery. 

Many there are who find greater comfort in human friendship than 
in the great, divine Friend. When the blow comes and the spirit is 
bruised, they call in their dearest and closest confidants to see if they 
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can help in making the pain endurable. I would not for a moment be- 
little that. It is a beautiful and gracious thing. The love and sym- 
pathy of earthly friends is strong, and sweet, and heartening. Poor 
indeed and pitiable is the child of sorrow who has no kind heart to turn 
to in the hour of loss and trial, but poorer far the soul that has no divine 
companion to whom they can go and with whom they can converse on 
intimate and familiar terms. 

Now, of course, there are many earnest people who do not need 
this message. I wish I could say that they never will need it, but I 
cannot say that. I cannot say it because it would not be true. Many of 
you are young and strong and happy. You do not need consolation, not 
as yet. Your time is coming, but the word has no meaning for you 
just now. It belongs to a foreign language, a language you have never 
studied, a language you have never thus far had any cause for study- 
ing. As Edwin Booth once put it, “Life is a great big spelling book 
and on every page we turn the words grow bigger and more difficult. 
We begin with the easy, then on to the less easy, and then on to the 
hard and the harder.” What you need now is work, duty, progress, cour- 
age, tasks, service,—something to call out your powers of strength and 
sacrifice and endurance. “Remember now thy Creator in the days of 
thy youth, while the evil days come not nor the years draw nigh when 
thou shalt say, I have no pleasure in them. . . . In the day when the 
keepers of the house shall tremble, and the strong men shall bow them- 
selves, and the grinders cease because they are few, and those that look 
out of the windows be darkened.” 

It is to those who have been in the depths—to those who have been 
journeying through the valley—that I speak. Ian McLaren said towards 
the close of his life that if he were beginning his ministry over again 
he would make it more a ministry of comfort. A wise man once wrote 
a book upon the consolations of philosophy, but the trouble with his mes- 
sage was that only the philosophical were able to understand it, and 
anyway it was mostly conjectural. What we want is a voice that every 
man can hear, high and low, learned and unlearned; what we want is 
certainty; what we want is demonstration. What we want is some- 
thing that can be tested and tried in the thin and thick of things. It 
is all very well to tell us to be philosophical about our trouble, “to 
grin and bear it,” as the saying is, but there is precious little comfort 
in that program. A book might be written, too, on the consolations of 
Science, but it certainly would not be a very bulky volume. For science 
is grandly and haughtily indifferent to the cry of human misery. The 
stars are cold, the cyclone is merciless, the earthquake has no pity. In 
the presence of death, science is dumb. Scientists talk of a Cosmical 
Phantom, or a stream of tendency, or a universal It. I hope they 
understand what they mean, but I must say I very much doubt it. And 
a book could easily be written on the consolations of Fatalism. It had 
to be, so why worry over it? Just be resigned. In the physical world 
things are where they were meant to be, and what is going to happen 
is going to happen. And in human experience is not the same thing 
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true? When the bullet is fired with our number on it then there’s no 
use trying to dodge it. 
“The moving finger writes, and having writ 
Moves on; nor all thy piety nor wit 
Shall lure it back to cancel half a line 
Nor all thy tears wash out a word of it.” 


But all this is cold stuff to the man who wants to know and do the 
will of God, and it is to those who desire to know and do the will of 
God that I speak just now. There are several ways in which the con- 
solations of God come to us. 

Think, in the first place, how God oftentimes consoles us by giving 
us Compensations. Samuel Rutherford once said, “Whenever I find myself 
in the cellar of affliction I always look about me for the wine.” And 
no matter how sad and grievous our lot, there is always some gracious 
cheering indemnity. It is easy for us to linger upon our losses, but, 
then, we have gains and we ought to think more about what we have 
gained than what we have lost. We ought to meditate more on what 
has been left than on what has been taken. God sometimes takes one 
thing away to make room for another. There is a sermon by a great 
preacher on “the joys that are purchased by sorrow.” Some of the 
sweetest joys in life are the joys that spring out of sorrow. Does not 
Browning say in Rabbi Ben Ezra that our joys are three parts pain? 
An old saint once remarked, “When I have most pain in my body, I 
have most comfort in my soul.” Indeed Brother Lawrence says, “God 
often sends diseases of the body to cure those of the soul.” Alfred Rus- 
sel Wallace argues in one of his books that the fertile portions of the 
earth depend upon the deserts. He says that if there were no Sahara, 
there would not be a vineyard round it for a thousand miles. It is 
the dust particles flying in the air that make possible the clouds. Whether 
this be scientifically true or not, it is an undoubted fact that, sometimes, 
it is the desert tracts of life that prepare us for the richest harvests. 

One of John Wesley’s earliest memories was the fire that destroyed 
his father’s parsonage. He tells us how, after his own narrow escape, 
his father finding all the family safe called them in for family worship. 
And the old man knelt down and thanked his Heavenly Father for His 
preserving mercies. He had lost his home, but his dear ones were spared, 
so he felt rich. And we all have something to be thankful for. If it 
isn’t one thing it’s another. There is always some leveling arrange- 
ment. Things are evened up more than we think they are. Never 
mind your list of negatives. Count up your column of positives. You 
say you were sick three weeks last year, but why not ponder over the 
forty-nine in which you were well? So count your blessings and be 
thankful. The back is always fitted for the burden. Oftentimes a 
darkening earth means a brightening heaven. 

In giving medicine, our Father never opens the wrong bottle. Many 
a dying saint has looked up in helpless weakness and has been strength- 
ened with might by His Spirit in the inner man. God does not always 
answer our prayers, but He does always pour strength into our souls. 
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Spurgeon used to say that love letters from heaven are often mailed 
in black-edged envelopes. When Madame Guyon was imprisoned in the 
Castle of Vincennes she wrote these words: “It sometimes seems to me 
as if I were a little bird which the Lord had placed in a cage and that 
1 had nothing to do now but to sing. The joy of my heart is full. The 
stones in my prison look like rubies.” 

Another way in which God consoles us is by giving us a truer 
Sense of Values. He teaches us what is worth while and what is not. 
He enables us to realize how relatively insignificant and petty some of 
the things are that we consider urgent and supreme. What a wonderful 
lesson that man has learned who has been taught to recognize a big 
thing when he sees it, and a little thing when he sees it! How few of 
us are experts in this matter of appraisement! How few of us are 
living our lives with a true accurate sense of proportion! How few are 
putting “first things first”! Some one has said that he who would speak 
to the times must speak from eternity. That is to say, the only inter- 
pretation of life that satisfies the heart of humanity is the one we get 
when we climb the mountain with God. Everybody admits we are not 
children of time. And this being acknowledged, does it not seem the 
sheerest folly devoting so much of our strength and energy to the 
amassing of treasure that cannot possibly be converted into the currency 
of the place to which we are traveling? The greatest moment in a 
man’s life is when he gets the right view-point, when he sees things as 
they really are. Indeed that is what conversion is; the man is born again. 
There is a new orientation of life. 

Thomas Chalmers preached for years before he made the great 
blessed discovery. Then came a day when he was stricken down with 
a serious illness. For months he never left his room. It was more than 
a year before he fully recovered, but from these months of profound 
and solitary musing there came a spiritual revolution. His whole past 
life looked like a feverish dream, the fruitless chasing of shadows. He 
found that his past could not stand the scrutiny of the sick room. 
A new ambition fired his breast. It was a spiritual epoch in his career. 
The whole man—body, soul, and spirit—was transformed, and he went 
back into his pulpit and shook Scotland with a mighty passion for God. 
It was said of a certain famous painter that he was noted for the great 
pains he took in his work, and when asked for the reason he answered, 
“Because I paint for Eternity.” That was the key-note of all Chalmers’s 
future ministry. He felt that he was henceforth preaching for eternity. 
He learned, too, that we cannot do good to others save at a cost to our- 
selves, that we cannot be real sympathizers until we are sufferers. 

Some years ago a story appeared in one of our magazines. It was 
concerning an eminent surgeon. I have forgotten many of the details, 
but I remember it made an impression on me at the time. One of the 
nurses in the hospital in describing him used these words: “He has few 
friends but a host of admirers. As an operator he has no superior on 
Manhattan Island. To watch his hands while working is a perfect de- 
light. They never stop, never fumble; the man is a genius and yet there 
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was asked. 
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is something uncanny about him.” “What do you mean, nurse?’ she 
“I mean,” she answered, “that professionalism seems to 
have atrophied his power of sympathy. For instance: an engineer was 
brought in the other day with his arm crushed. He examined it and 
told the man, bluntly, that he would have to have it amputated. Of 
course the poor fellow protested; at which the surgeon lost his temper 
and went away coldly, saying as he slammed the door that he would 
leave him to come to his senses and decide whether he preferred ampu- 
tation or death.” 

That evening at dinner, the surgeon was narrating the incident to 
his sister. The sister had a woman’s heart. “O well, John, the poor fel- 
low has a family; his arm is all he has. Did you explain the gravity? 
Put yourself in his p!ace.” 

The words evidently struck home, for that evening he went back to 
the hospital and the unfortunate engineer was wheeled into the operating 
room. But blood poisoning had already set in, and in servering the limb 
the surgeon cut his own finger, and it became so badly infected that in 
a few weeks his skilled hand had lost its cunning. 

The great man was now in a kindred situation himself. Calling 
his sister he said: “Floy, it’s the greatest game in the world. Nothing 
compares with it; it beats war all hollow. To master your work and 
love it. Just to look about you and see your assistants every one in his 
place, every one with his part to play—like regulars in gun drill. Not 
a word, not a hitch, only the clip, clip of the forceps or the low call 
‘sponge.’ To feel the ligatures tighten, to see the tied artery throb and to 
know it will never slip. And then to think that I can never operate again: 
Floy, it’s hard.” The nurse did not understand when she returned later, 
but in a few days she noticed a change in the great man. He seemed 
to have a new point of view. He inquired every morning -how the en- 
gineer was. He even shared his flowers with him. He was less of a 
surgeon, perhaps, but he was more of a man. 

This is only part of what Dr. McLeod says of the consolation of God. 
Read the rest and the other eleven sermons in his book. We are moved 
to append some verses: 


The Man of Morn came down the way 
With laughter in his eyes of light; 
He saw the world a sunny day, 
He helped the world forget the night. 
He took the care and took the grief, 
And fled with them and cast them out, 
And brought the world a new belief 
And sang and rang a battle shout. 


The Man of Morn was good to see 
Because of smiles that decked his face, 

He broke men’s gyves and set them free 
And made the world a sunnier place. 

He grasped the shadow, rolled it back, 
And put the vision in men’s hearts, 

And lifted them from off the rack 

And swept old sorrow from the marts. 
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The Man of Morn came down the street, 
And all the weary and the old 
Turned young and gay and blithe and sweet 
And traveled back from gray to gold. 
He took the sighs and sobs and tears 
And turned them into smiles and song, 
And stayed the doubt and healed the fears 
And steeled the right against the wrong. 


He loved and suffered and was true, 
He gave and served, and answered death 
With spring, and on his trumpet blew 
A challenge with his morning breath. 
A piper of the peace of earth, 
He led the legions, and they came 
With dance and song and smiles of mirth 
That sprang from his auroral flame. 


Is not that Man of Morn some relation to Malcolm James McLeod? 


Along the Friendly Way. By James M. Lupiow. 12mo, pp. 363. New 
York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Company. Price, $2.00. 


“ly it gives an old man pleasure to think over the past, it may be 
profitable to others who are coming the same way that he should talk 
out loud what he thinks, 


When all the landscape of our lives 

Lies stretched behind us, and familiar places 

Gleam in the distance, and sweet memories 

Rise like a tender haze, and magnify 

The objects we behold, that soon must vanish. 
Let me have an understanding with any one who may read these pages. 
The book is not an autobiography. Such a book tries to tell what the 
writer was and did. But looking back over the years I do not find my- 
self sufficiently interested in what I was or did to chronicle it. But what 
men and things did to me is a more important matter, and may be worth 
while telling. Let us talk of some of the scratches, indentations and 
shapings a man is apt to get as he tumbles along in the great common 
current.” Thus the author invites us to jog with him over the road 
which he has trudged with the crowd of his generation, while he re- 
hearses reminiscences of his more than seventy years. We find it de- 
lightful to listen to his talk, so candid, comradely, confiding, informal, 
effortless, so free from pose, pretence or pretentiousness. A gifted, genial 
and racy raconteur is Dr. Ludlow. We wish we might hear Dr, A. J. 
Lyman review this unique book for the Clerical Union. We enjoyed it 
so much that we forgot to criticize as we read, and now we have neither 
ability nor desire to criticize, as is supposed to be the duty of a re- 
viewer. To many it will be more edifying than that pretentious, priggish 
and futile book, The Education of Henry Adams. But our readers pre- 
fer a taste of the book itself to any opinion of ours about it. Among in- 
fluences that affected early years, Dr. Ludlow mentions two very dif- 
ferent—one his mother, the other an ordinary schoolmate. About his 
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mother, whom he never saw, as she died in giving him birth, he says: 
“My mother is only an idea] to me. When as a child I visited my 
neighborhood playmates I would watch their mothers, and wonder if mine 
were anything like theirs; then go back to my home and cry because 
I could not see her whom I loved as truly as they loved theirs. We have 
never seen God. There is no verified picture of Christ. But surely David 
was honest and not merely making a Prayer Book when he wrote, ‘Whom 
have I in heaven but Thee; and there is none upon earth that I desire be- 
side Thee.’ And Peter rightly described hosts of Christians when he 
told of Jesus, ‘Whom, not having seen, ye love.’ ... As I look back 
over my long life and recall] my many waywardnesses, any one of which if 
persisted in would have been my ruin, and when I think of how gently 
I have been turned back to a better course, I wonder if my mother has 
not guided me, even as she would have done had she lived. ‘Are they 
not all ministering spirits, sent forth to minister to them who shall be 
heirs of salvation?’ Where do the blessed ones minister to men still on 
earth if not in the places to which their mterest attracts them, and to 
the lives that were once—and doubtless are still—as dear to them as their 
own?” About the schoolmate who influenced him, this is Dr. Ludlow’s 
story: ““What person has most influenced your life?’ was passed around 
in a company of men representing various professions, All the magnates 
of history appeared in the various answers. I called to recollection my 
instructors in the university, the great preachers and lecturers that had 
charmed my attention or swayed my purposes, and the most notable 
books I had pondered. When it came my turn to respond to the ques- 
tion, I replied, ‘Reddy Copeland.’ ‘Reddy Copeland?’ queried the high- 
brows. ‘And who was he?’ ‘One of my boy comrades before I was in 
my teens,’ I replied. Reddy was not particularly brilliant, except for 
his red hair, which gave him his sobriquet. I cannot think.of any single 
thing he ever said or did that was of any great importance. But he 
was one of those fellows who have a way of getting close to you; and, 
being a little older, a little stronger, a little wiser, a little more ven- 
turesome, of a little quicker initiative and a little more persistence, lead 
you on at least one step further than you had at first thought of going. 
If this cicerone should happen to be a vicious boy, woe unto you! If 
he is a good boy, thank God for having brought you two together. I 
do. I wonder if Reddy is living. He has made no flaring mark on his 
generation, or I should have known it. Would he recognize himself in 
my description? Probably not; for I presume that he was utterly un- 
conscious of his leadership. The secret of Reddy’s influence was in the 
fact that in age, studies, sports and disposition he was so near to me 
that I never lost his trail. There were boys of more talent and more 
virtue, and certain of our instructors were men of saintly character and 
much erudition, for some of them afterward became college professors; 
but they were too far away from me. I admired and reverenced them, 
but I did not feel them. I would con over the wise things they had 
said, resolve and perhaps pray over their suggestions; but when Reddy 
said, ‘Come on! Let’s do this!’ he pulled me after himself. When he 
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wouldn’t do a thing, he blocked my way also. I volunteer this hint to 
young people—Your greatest tempter or your best helper, especially in 
matters pertaining to character, is apt to be some one very much like 
yourself. Personal influences seem to have the same law as gravitation 
—the attraction diminishes with the distance. In respect to morals, 
the title of a lecture by a noted university president is significant: 
‘Education by Contagion.’ It is the ‘Power of the Touch.” Of another 
of his schoolmates the author writes: “There was a boy in the school 
to whom I was greatly attached. Tommy ————— was a loving fellow. 
Like myself, he was far away from home, motherless, somewhat lonely; 
so we exchanged confidences. Tommy was suddenly stricken with fatal 
illness. With what muffled feet we walked up and down the long hall- 
way past his room, and then went to our own rooms crying when the 
doctor came out of the sick chamber shaking his head! A few of 
Tommy’s most intimate friends were permitted to enter his room just 
before the end came. On the bedside sat the village minister, a rough 
sort of sky-pilot, with a big heart and common sense. Tommy’s eyes 
were fixed intently upon the minister’s face, his own aglow with happy 
emotion, as when one listens to a charming story. The minister was 
translating the classic biblical description of Paradise into the language 
of familiar woods and streams where we boys had played together. He 
told of the wonderful change that had come upon the mother and sister 
whom Tommy had lost, now that they were in the light that is fairer 
than ever falls from the earthly sky. He spoke of Christ as if He were 
the big brother who waits to welcome us when we enter the higher- 
grade school called Heaven. The man’s words and manner were utterly 
devoid of pietistic solemnity, and as simple and cheerful as if the two 
were speaking of a coming vacation. When the sick boy caught a glimpse 
of his playmates at the foot of the bed, he made an effort to raise his 
thin hand, and gave us his speechless salutation and farewell. His gaze 
trembled an instant, then seemed to be diverted by a vision of some- 
thing radiant. So his soul passed. And this was Death. The face of 
Tommy, loving, ecstatic, reflected some sort of gleam from the very 
Soul of Souls, which we call the Unknown. That happy impression 
has stayed with me ever since. The site of the old academy is hallowed 
ground in the minds of some of us, now gray-headed, who sojourned 
there during the middle part of the last century. Although it was not 
under any strictly religious control, yet year after year the majority 
of the scholars were led to consecrate themselves to high spiritual ideals. 
That the influence of the spot was not limited to the creation of pass- 
ing emotion is evidenced by the fact that among my comrades, say 
seventy boys, there were, as I have stated, more than a dozen who after- 
ward attained distinction as preachers and leaders in moral and philan- 
thropic movements. As in after life I have met these men, I have 
been impressed with the practical turn of their minds; though of evi- 
dent piety they had an abundance of what has been called ‘sanctifigump- 
tion.’ Were we boys under a special spell of the place? Is there truth 
in the theory that a spiritual aura lingers over some spots, a subtle in- 
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fluence from the souls of those who have lodged there, which all the 
winds of the lower sky can never blow away? Did the fact that re- 
vivals of religion had in past years swept over our happy school valley 
perpetuate the tendency to their repetition? Did the knowledge that 
this spot had previously been sacred to so many consecrations awaken 
in us boys an expectancy which thus became a ‘prophecy that fulfills 
itself’? I can think of but one tangible clue to this maze of specula- 
tion. There was, and had been for many years, in the little com- 
munity a person about whom the religious interest seemed to center, or 
rather from whom it appeared to emanate. He was the local pastor, to 
whom I have referred—a man of no special learning; of exceedingly 
crude, though rather lurid, rhetoric; but of a wonderfully deep sympa- 
thetic nature, and a common-sense shrewdness in talking to boys. He 
played football with us. He taught us the tricks of the wild game in 
the woods, and also the tricks of the devil in preying upon us ‘young 
kids.’ He knew the hidden springs of motive in a boy’s soul. If 
sanctification is only double-distilled refinement, and morals is only mores 
or manners become second nature, as some affirm, our pastor was cer- 
tainly no saint. He was unread, except in the Bible, and that he had 
studied just as he studied garden manures, to get quicker results, and to 
put stiffer stalks into the souls of his parishioners. Of the strange but 
powerful influence of this almost backwoods pastor, I may give a tell- 
ing illustration which I borrow from some ten years later. In my early 
manhood my path was crossed by that of a very brilliant young German. 
He had graduated from a famous university, had traveled much and 
read enormously, written learnedly on philosophical and other topics. 
He was a thorough German, and evidently believed himself to be a fair 
specimen of what a superman should be, although that word had not 
yet ambiguously climbed into use. He claimed to have outgrown Chris- 
tianity, except as an archzologist never outgrows antiquity. Religion 
was to him only a study in the history of psychological science. I think 
I had never met a man who was more ‘able to give a reason for the un- 
faith that was in him.’ As my German friend needed a rest somewhere 
among the high hilis, I recommended my old school neighborhood. I had 
some misgivings in introducing him to Pastor —————; for a greater 
contrast between two intellects could scarcely be conceived. My friend’s 
first letters to me after his arrival were full of polite contempt for this 
‘Yankeefied John the Baptist preaching in the wilderness.’ A little later 
he expressed a liking for the rough diamond in the man; after a while 
a real fondness for the big soul and genial comradeship, ‘better than 
any doctor’s medicine, for there is a healthful ozone about the dominie.’ 
Before the season was over my proud scholar and philosopher wrote 
me a letter that would not have been more pathetic if tear stained, in 
which he confessed himself an humble soul-satisfied Christian. His com- 
ments upon the pastor were substantially these: ‘Philosophers think; 
this man has felt.’ ‘Scholars talk about the humanities; this man talked 
about myself and himself, and he seemed to be expert in beth fields.’ 
‘There was something solid in his experience; mine was only vacuum 
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or suds.’ ‘He was no theological visionary; but he seemed to have seen 
that greatest of all visions, the face of Jesus Christ.’ Who directed this 
self-sufficient German sceptic and made him turn at the proper cross 
road? Well! A ‘tender-foot’ who has lost the trail will learn more 
from an Indian than he will from a commission of map makers.” Of 
his own religious experience at the school, our author says: “My soul 
simply wouldn’t melt into the molds of experience which were set for 
us by the approved revival methods of that day. For instance, much 
used to be made of what was called the law-work in a soul; a deep sense 
of sin; a recognition of the justize of God should He be inclined to damn 
us for our transgressions. I knew that I was as full of faults as a sieve 
is of holes. But I couldn’t feel myself to be a ‘damnable’ even of the 
pigmy sort. So I accepted the divine grace with no great sense of re- 
lief, for I realized no great need. It seemed to be even more natural that 
God should forgive me for my worst offenses than that he should damn 
me. I was sure that my father would have done so if I had asked him. 
And I was sure that Mr. —————, one of our junior instructors, who let 
me sit on his knee when he corrected my Latin exercises, would have 
done so, tco. Indeed, that teacher really did know of some of my graver 
faults, and never even reported me to the principal. He gave me, I fear, 
a clearer idea of grace than I got out of the Catechism. For a year I was 
a rebel. Possibly I would have grown up outside any church had it not 
been for a venerable clergyman who told me that, as a child, I could no 
more assay my ecwn experiences than I could analyze the philosophy of 
the Westminster Creed. He advised me to attempt neither. Then I 
joined the church. Was it wise? Did I know enough? Had I felt 
enough? Was I good enough? No. But I think I was honest. I be- 
lieved in God’s goodness. Did I not see it everywhere? So I said to my- 
self, ‘God will never go back on you. Trust him, and go ahead. You 
will get awfully muddled if you don’t.’ That, by the way, is about the 
most clarifying judgment I have ever achieved in all my moralizings 
and all my religious lucubrations.” Of his days after leaving that school, 
he says: “I felt a strong drawing of my feet toward the great highway 
where so many wander without definite purpose until they lose all power 
of personal initiative. As I recall those doleful days, and bless Provi- 
dence that had not really forgotten me, I put my gratitude in the words 
of Charles Kingsley after a somewhat similar experience: ‘Saved—saved 
from the wild pride and darkling tempests of scepticism, and from the 
sensuality and dissipation into which my own rashness and vanity had 
hurried me. Saved from a hunter’s life on the prairies, from becoming 
a@ savage, and perhaps worse.’ From casting myself adrift, I was saved by 
several agencies. First was my remembrance of the old academy to 
which my affection turned warmly. The ideals there inculcated had left 
in me something like an inheritance. Then I received letters from my 
brother, almost a generation older than I—letters written from a far 
Western mining camp, in which he begged me never to yield to the 
vagrant impulse. Besides, I thought of my early religious consecration, 
an almost infantile act, the wisdom of which I sometimes questioned, 
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but the power of which I never ceased to feel: I still believe that that 
seemingly blundering boyish act was among the wisest things I ever 
did. I couldn’t forget that once I had closed my eyes, and reaching 
out toward that great Something we call God, I had said ‘I will!’ The 
echo of that resolution has come back to me a thousand times, ‘I must!” 
Thus it is clear that what really saved that young man from going 
adrift and gave the world a gospel minister was that early self-dedica- 
tion when he hardly realized what he was doing. This is one of the 
author’s early recollections: “That I did not grow up to become an 
anarchist was not due to my first school teacher. She was a lovely 
woman, soft-eyed, soft-cheeked, soft-handed, soft-spoken, all because she 
was a soft-hearted creature. She was a rigid disciplinarian, according 
to her code, but not in administration. She was perpetually inflicting 
punishments that didn’t punish. When she scolded, which she thought 
she was doing vehemently, she was like Bottom as the lion, who would 
‘roar you as gently as any suckling dove.’ I had done something wrong, 
and was made to hold out my hand for the due reward of my deeds. 
A tiny whip of the size of a broomwisp and the weight of a shoestring fell 
thrice upon my flesh. I was disappointed. I thought a whipping was 
of more consequence than that. I felt that my teacher hadn’t credited 
me with pluck. She ought at least to have made me wince, stiffen my 
lips, and grind my heel on the floor. I was underrated, insulted, and 
that in the presence of another little fellow who thought he had licked 
me the day before. I watched my chance to merit a heavier punish- 
ment, something one could feel, and be willing to talk about afterward if 
only he didn’t cry. I perpetrated some awful, horrible, atrocious bit of 
naughtiness—the adjectives describe my purpose, not the deed, although 
I have forgotten what it was. Reformation through corporal punishment 
having so signally failed in my case, the mistress endeavored to shame 
me out of my wickedness. She threatened to make me sit in the next 
room with the girls. Through the open door I caught a loving glance 
from one of the little misses who happened to live next door to me, 
and of whom I was very fond. The glance was, as in more classic in- 
stances, my undoing. I at once repeated my crime, and had a delight- 
ful half hour holding the hand of my inamorata under the fold of her 
frock. I was at that time laying the foundation for my ideas of gov- 
ernment. The ‘powers that be,’ such as kings, policemen, generals and 
schoolma’ams, it seemed to me were ordained only to break the monotony 
of other people’s lives by providing them with new sensations—the first 
plank in the platform of my political economy. I was encouraged by 
my experience to pursue further the investigation of this great problem. 
I committed another offense. Now I was to be visited with the utmost 
severity, put through the final degree, until my soul should be racked 
into submission. I was shut up in the dark closet! Had I ever heard 
of the saying I should have expected to read over that dungeon portal, 
‘Abandon hope ye that enter here.’ I anticipated the solitude of ear- 
splitting silence; but the cheerful voice of a darkey mammy singing in 
the adjacent kitchen prevented that catastrophe. I set out to explore 
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with my hands my unknown environs. What awful recesses, deep 
caverns, ghostly bats and unimaginable things ought to be in the dark 
closet! Suddenly my fingers slipped into something soft. I smelt the 
stuff. Goody! Pumpkin pic! I was incarcerated in the pantry! Never 
was a mouse happier. I did not ask to see. Touch, smell, taste, were 
all the senses I needed. I only feared that the mistress would relent of 
her cruelty to me before I had scraped the bottom crust. I served my 
time in the pantry cell, and was led out into liberty. My sleeve, with 
which I had wiped my mouth, presented the annals of a solitary con- 
finement with which the story of Silvio Pellico in the Spielburg and that 
of Picciola and his flower do not compare. But the eyes of my teacher 
were so full of tears over my sufferings that she didn’t notice the sleeve. 
This method of imparting to a youngster proper ideas of law and order, 
due respect for authority, and a wholesome realization that ‘the way of 
the transgressor is hard,’ might do for the training of rabbits, but not 
for young hyenas and foxes, to which ancestral races most of us humans 
seem to belong. That school might have been a preparatory to an after 
course in the university of Blackwell’s Island. In spite of modern 
theories, and judging from my own case, a better discipline would have 
been a series of sound spankings laid on by a masculine hand; thus impart- 
ing intelligence and discipline by what the scientists would call the process 
of induction, or which the metaphysicians would, perhaps, regard as a 
practical application of the a@ posteriori method.” Dr. Ludlow records 
an incident that occurred during his college days, the remembrance of 
which had a lasting influence upon him: “In the latter part of February, 
1861, Mr. Lincoln made that eventful journey from his home in Spring- 
field, Illinois, to Washington, for his inauguration. A group of fellow- 
students went to a neighboring city to see and hear him. Notwithstand- 
ing he had been for months in the limelight of the political campaign, 
and that every attainable fact of his biography had been paraded by 
partisan favor or prejudice, he was still an almost unknown man. His 
ability as an executive statesman had not yet been revealed, and was 
doubted by many. While listening to his brief speech, I looked up at 
his tall form as the impersonation of the riddle of American history. 
Was he of presidential timber? I was prepared either to disparage or to 
applaud. But Mr. Lincoln said nothing to provoke criticism. Was he a 
prophet who carefully shrouded his foresight as in the hooded mantle? 
Or did the ‘rail splitter’ still predominate in him? While the few words 
he said did not display his genius, they awakened confidence in his 
character. The listener felt that the manhood in him was true and 
strong and consecrated to the great issue before the country. Was he 
homely? I do not know. His face was so full of intelligence, kind- 
ness, and patriotic intensity that I thought only of the soul that illumined 
it. Was he awkward? Were his arms too long, and his trousers bagged 
at the knees? I don’t know. The grace of his sentiment was in every 
movement, and that gave him a kind of gracefulness which no goodli- 
ness of form and no art of gesticulation could have imparted. For in- 
stance, seeing a group of ladies gazing at him from an adjoining balcony, 
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he saluted them as courteously as Lord Chesterfield could have saluted the 
Queen—‘Ladies, we’re inspecting one another, and I am sure that I have 
the advantage.’ I remembered that somebody had said that ‘the gentle 
soul is the mistress of gentle manners.’ This incident of seeing Mr. 
Lincoln has a place in my biographic recollection because it started a 
line of thought which has strongly influenced me in all my reading of 
history and observation of passing current events. How the great move- 
ments of the world hinge upon individuals, their peculiarities of mind 
and disposition! And how often these men owe their pivotal positions, 
not to themselves, their ability, or their ambition, but to circumstances, 
such as their availability in certain emergencies, the balance of parties, 
their chancing at a certain moment to be at the spot where the lime- 
light happened to fall, so they became known; or, it may be due to a 
fact that might seem to indicate their unfitness, namely, that they were 
comparatively unknown when others in prominence had excited special 
animosities, which prevented their being chosen for leadership. We 
speak of the ‘philosophy of history’; but who on earth understands that 
philosophy? The hazards of history are more mingled and startling. 
This line of thought might lead one to pessimism, were it not that the 
subsequent career of Mr. Lincoln suggested a diviner Providence guiding 
human affairs, and that great men are made wiser than they themselves 
or others knew.” Here is an experience after the Civil War was over: 
“In the winter immediately following the war I was a passenger on a 
small steamer going down the Potomac. A sudden cold snap had blocked 
the river with ice. As we could not go forward, it was necessary to keep 
the boat in a constant side-swinging motion, else we should be held 
fast in the rapidly freezing water. The passengers were arranged in a 
long line, and rushed quickly back and forth across the deck to keep 
the craft rocking. General —-————, a noted Union officér, commanded 
at one end, while the redoubtable ex-Confederate General Joseph E. 
Johnston, who had recently given his sword to Sherman, played corporal 
at the other. Johnston, the rebel, would cry, ‘Forward, boys, for the 
Union!’ as we dashed to starboard. ‘About face! Now for a regular 
Pickett’s charge at Gettysburg!’ shouted the Union officer as we rushed 
to port. <A jollier or more congenial crowd never met. After all, I 
thought, the man in us is bigger than the brute in us. It will leap as 
quickly, and, being more persistent, will dominate in the end. That con- 
viction is abundantly confirmed now, as I recall the four years of the 
Civil War and the half century of peace that has followed. The next 
Sunday after this episode I worshiped in the old Presbyterian Church 
of Richmond. The edifice was as sad a reminder as any shot-torn battle 
flag. The walls were stained with many a leak. Patches of plaster were 
pendent like the scabs of already healed wounds. The floor was un- 
carpeted; the pews uncushioned and broken, recalling the fact that for 
years they had been used for hospital beds for thousands of wounded 
men. Hymn books and Bibles were torn and coverless, suggesting the 
wadding used at the battle of Springfield in the Revolution, where brave 
old Dominie Caldwell led his congregation on to fight with his famous 
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‘Give them Watts, boys!’ Some of the leading men of Richmond were 
arrayed in ‘butternut’ cloaks, made of old army blankets by cutting slits 
for the heads and arms. The pastor, Dr. Moses D. Hoge, a man who had 
lost none of the respect of the North by his fidelity to his Southern 
flock, was in the pulpit. At the close of his sermon he made an appeal 
for the repair of the edifice. My Northern companion on the trip, who 
for four years had been as good a hater of the Confederacy as any man 
with ‘blood in his eye,’ emptied his pocketbook into the collection box, 
and accompanied his donation with an additional pledge written on a 
blank leaf of a letter he had in his pocket. I never worshiped God with 
more heartiness, as, without a word of bitterness or complaint for the 
lost cause, the preacher Jed our devotions in a prayer to the Prince 
of Peace. The new loyalty—that of man to man—had already con- 
quered the hated war spirit, and I thought only of him whose ‘banner 
over us is love.’” Here is an incident not uncommon in a minister’s 
life, as our readers know: “One dark and dismal night I was sitting late 
in my library. A storm of sleet had driven everybody from the streets, 
except the most miserable and the most desperate. My front door bell 
rang. I opened the door myself. No one was there. A few moments 
later the bell sounded again. A young fellow of nineteen or twenty 
stood outside. He hesitated to make known his errand, and but for my 
insistence, I think he would have run away without telling it. I saw 
that he was neither a beggar nor a depredator, and insisted upon his 
coming into the cheer of the library. He there told me his story. He 
was out of employment; the times were hard, and nothing offered. He 
was trying to support his mother and sister, but had reached the last 
bit of bread. In utter discouragement he had started out in the storm 
rather than sit idly at home, in useless anticipation of the coming misery. 
But for his love for those dependent upon him he would have made a 
quick exit from his personal troubles in some way however tragic. His 
mind seemed to be giving way as if the blinding sleet had entered his 
brain. Seeing a light in my window he had felt a resistless craving for 
a kindly word. I have had some honors in the world, but none more 
pleased me than this testimony that I was not known in my neighbor- 
hood for hardness or indifference to my fellow men. The young man 
confessed that after first ringing the bell he had gone away, doubtless 
from a sense of dignity that forbade his intruding himself upon a 
stranger. But that yearning for a human touch brought him back. I 
cheered the young fellow as well as I could, and promised to stand by 
him in a smaljl way, for I saw that he was a man of gentlemanly in- 
stincts and breeding; yet, like so many others, that he was caught in 
that first swirl of the maelstrom of discouragement which so often proves 
fatal. Had I not myself felt a little of the blinding, bewildering spray 
of that vortex? Twenty years later I congratulated that man on his 
prosperity as a merchant, the community on having so public-spirited 
a citizen—and myself for having sat up late one night and answered my 
own door bell.” Here is the confession of an exceptionally successful 
and popular minister, who was something more than a “pulpit orator”: 
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“In my college days oratory was my especial abomination. I never could 
declaim. I could psychologize by the hour over Hamlet’s ‘To be or not to 
be’; but to spout the words would be uncomfortable for me. Similarly 
I hated to formally debate for practice or in competition for honors, 
though I could wrangle with the worst of my classmates on the slightest 
provocation. To pronounce an oration—I had rather be choked. For an 
hour before I had to make the slightest exhibition of myself ‘stage fright’ 
gripped me from my knees upward. It brought on headache, indigestion 
—indeed, physicked me thoroughly. And so it has been for sixty-odd 
years. I had a classmate who was similarly afflicted. He was the best 
speaker of us all, but sometimes almost wished that he had been tongue- 
tied, so that one professional avenue be closed to him. He entered the 
ministry of his denomination. And he made no mistake. As I write the 
news comes to me that ‘dear old Sam’—I think his ghost will be better 
pleased with that designation than that of ‘the Reverend Doctor’—has 
just died, honored for his work during more than a half century. Would 
I to-day choose the same profession I then chose? Doubtless; for I can 
see no other in which I could be more helpful to my fellow men. Yet 
I have gone to my public duties ‘like the quarry slave scourged,’ and 
so it will be until my last speech raises its welt on my soul. In such an 
experience I am not alone. Men in all occupations lament it. The 
most genial of our American poets used to complain to me that his 
daily life was to ‘howl like a hyena for six hours in the Stock Exchange, 
then go to his library too tired to think.” Dr. ————— was one of the 
foremost surgeons of the land before the day of anesthesia. He often 
spoke of his sickening at the sight of blood; of how the making an 
incision in another’s flesh was almost as painful as if he were cutting 
his own. Before a serious operation he would sometimes fall upon his 
knees and cry, ‘O God, why must I do this thing?’ Yet he knew that he 
could do ‘this thing’ as perhaps no other man could do it, and he said, 
‘I must.’ He knew his anatomy so thoroughly, and by force of clear 
grit could so steady his nerve that the knife went without error along 
the thin line between life and death. For forty years he did ‘this thing,’ 
until nature made his hand to tremble. He then spoke of the ‘saving 
grace of palsy.’ I can appreciate this. I have dreaded an audience so 
that I covld almost pray for laryngeal paralysis. This has proved a 
great hindrarce in all my career. I have declined many invitations to 
address my fellow citizens upon topics with which circumstances made me 
familiar. I have shirked my duty simply because overborne at the 
moment by this temperamental, but wholly irrational, shrinking; and 
afterward been ezdgeled by my conscience for my cowardice.” Every 
pastor knows by what he has seen in sick rooms that the spirit is often 
at its best when the body is at its lowest and worst. Dr. Ludlow tells 
of this in his own boy’s case when at length the inevitable entered his 
home. Death claimed the eldest boy, a bright lad of thirteen. The 
ease attracted the attention of medical scientists at the time, and some 
particulars regarding it are related as follows: “For many weeks the 
lad passed through the various phases of what was diagnosed to be 
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meningitis down to what seemed to all at the moment to be the fatal 
end. Then, strangely, from the very brink he came back to apparent 
health, except in one sad respect—he was totally blind. Some mysterious 
assault of the terrible disease had destroyed the vitality of the optic 
nerve. But the loss of outward sight was partly compensated by a 
marvelous quickening of his mental faculties. He especially astonished 
all by his feats of memory, although before his sickness he had been 
the ordinary plodding schoolboy. So vividly did he recall places and 
things that he had little need for what he called his ‘long eye’—a cane 
which he carried to prevent his striking against obstacles. His sense 
of direction was as keen as that discovered in the homing instinct of 
birds and other animals. Whatever from earliest childhood had made 
the slightest impression upon him was produced with the accuracy of 
the phonographic disk. A poem of some length which he had heard but 
once, and that seven years before as a larger scholar had declaimed it, 
was repeated without the loss of a word, and with mimicry of the in- 
tonation and emphasis of the original speaker. Abstract arguments which 
would have been utterly unappreciated before his affliction, and, indeed, 
which I myself could follow only with closest attention, elicited from him 
the shrewdest criticism. At one leap he had mentally covered the dis- 
tance between childhood and manhood. As I watched my boy, walked 
with him as almost my equal—for I could lead him only with my physical, 
not with my mental, eye—I felt that we most commonplace people are 
lodged on the brink of the preternatural, and that a very little thing 
may tip us over into it. After some months of life within the Border 
Land our child passed beyond, and was lost to our sight in the glow 
of the Great Horizon. Several days before his death he was in apparent 
comatose condition. He was deaf to all sounds, blind to all signs, and 
scarcely responsive to touch. Only the throbbing pulse and the heaving 
breast indicated life. One of the attendant physicians was given to 
materialistic speculation. He and I were quite intimate, and spoke to- 
gether in utmost frankness, so that there was nothing obtrusive in our 
conversation even ai the bedside of the patient. ‘Your boy is now prac- 
tically dead,’ said he. ‘At least life is at its lowest possible ebb. The 
physical exhaustion has destroyed consciousness. Heart beats now mean 
no more than the growth of the hair after death. Nothing vital remains 
to him; only the mechanism, or perhaps the chemistry, of the body is 
still active. Pardon my question; but you and I have so often discussed 
this subject that I will ask it—can you believe that when the last drop 
of the physical current has ebbed away he will resume consciousness? 
You may be right in believing that after death God will revive the soul. 
But, you see, speaking scientifically, that it must be revivification, and not 
continuance of life.’ The physician had scarcely gone when something 
occurred that gave a better answer to his query than I could have in- 
vented. The child’s lips moved. His mother’s ear caught the faintest 
whisper: ‘What day?’ It seemed a mere illusion; but the words were 
repeated distinctly. Life physical was undoubtedly at its lowest ebb, 
but the soul was alert. In the long dark, soundless, feelingless interval 
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of time he had had no means of keeping count of the days. Neither 
dawn nor nightfall, neither morning salutation nor good-night kiss, no 
sensation of a hand smoothing his brow nor the taste of water on his 
lips, had helped him mark the passing time. Yet he knew that it had 
passed; and while we were discussing his unconscious state his mind 
had been in highest consciousness, watching for some chance opening of 
the shutters of the senses to communicate with us. How could we answer 
his question? He could not hear, nor see, nor was his body responsive 
to the prick of a needle. While we were pondering, his mother hap- 
pened to press quickly a spot on the inside of his hand. The faintest 
smile came to his face. There was no discernible movement of his fea- 
tures, only a soft light seemed to shine through them from within. I 
cannot describe it; it was as if the soul were pure light and had briefly 
returned and looked out upon us from his face. He repeated the ques- 
tion, ‘What day?’ and as his mother pressed his hand, he said slowly, 
taking time to recover strength after each syllable: ‘One—Yes—Two—No.’ 
What could he mean? Mother’s quick intuition solved the problem. He 
wished her to signal in to him through pressures of the hand. ‘What 
day? Monday?’ Two strokes—‘No! Tuesday?’ Two strokes—‘No! Wed- 
nesday?” Two strokes—‘No! Thursday?’ Two strokes—‘No! Friday?’ 
Two strokes—‘No! Saturday?’ One stroke—‘Saturday! New Year Day! 
Happy New Year!’ The child lingered on the Border Land another day, 
making no sign except at the very last when the lips were laden with 
the inherent courtesy of his spirit, and he whispered the word “Thanks!’ 
Then he fled away. How often I have pondered the thought, ‘Physical 
life at the lowest ebb, but spirit life at the flood!’ Was it not so? The 
boy, in his blindness and deafness and almost total lack of sensation, 
realized that he was shut in from all communication with the outer 
world as truly as was ever a prisoner within the thick “walls of his 
dungeon. He discovered, however, that there was one tiny outlet not 
entirely closed—that sensitiveness of his hand—and watched it. He 
invented an alphabetic code as truly as Morse did—and invention is said 
to be the highest act of our mental faculties. He signaled his queries, 
and got his answers. His brave, loving heart sent out its warm farewell 
as the sunset’s glow now comes through the opening in yonder window 
blind. ‘Physical life lowest; mental life highest!’ And when that tiny 
avenue of touch closed all life vanished? I do not believe it. I gladly 
turn my eyes toward the light that fills yonder Horizon, in which I 
last saw my child, and can almost see a bright smiling face that bids 
me be patient for a little while. I told Dr. ————— what we had seen. 
He stood a moment as if incredulous, then sat down with his head on 
his hands in deep thought. ‘I imagined that I knew something about 
the relation of soul and body after a half century of reading, watching, 
thinking about it,’ said he. ‘But I don’t. Body lowest; mind highest! 
I give it up.’” Of course that doctor gave it up. His materialistic theories 
are utterly dumb in face of the facts. A most genial comrade, a bright 
raconteur, a candid commentator on men and things is Dr. Ludlow. 
Near the end he discusses lying awake. “‘Do you sleep well o’ nights?’ 
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inquired a venerable friend. ‘No, thank God! I don’t,’ I replied. ‘What!’ 
exclaimed my friend. ‘Do you thank God for insomnia?’ ‘To me,’ I 
replied, ‘the best part of the day or night is when I can lie awake in 
the small hours, before the roosters and the milkman make me doze off 
again with their monotonous noises. There is so much to think about; 
and one can’t think satisfactorily in the daytime, when family and 
neighbors and newspapers are apt to break up the pleasant web one is 
spinning. But it is a bit of Paradise to lie flat on your back on a bed 
soft enough to make you forget that you have any projecting angles on 
your body, when darkness and silence are so thick about you that they 
muffle the senses and keep them from obtruding their trivial suggestions 
—then to live over the past and prospect the future, to spin romances, 
and enact tragedies with yourself safely out of all danger. How I have 
at such times rollicked with my own remembered boyhood, made love 
again to my wife, played with my babies now possessed of babies of 
their own, refought my battles, rewon my successes, took again my 
worstings when they no longer hurt, wept over the recollection of sorrow- 
ful hours, but thanked God for the ‘loved and lost a while’! What crowds 
of familiar faces look in upon me—faces that have withdrawn from sense- 
sight into the Great Haze! Then, too, as I lie awake I think of what 
the great world is doing, what it did yesterday, what it did a thousand 
years ago, and what it is going to do long after I have dropped out of its 
mélée. The best things I have ever thought of, at least that I have 
thought out, had their hatching-hour between midnight and dawn. Then 
I have arranged economically and wisely the program for the following 
day, developed topics upon which I must write or speak, and, above all, 
settled questions that have disturbed relations between ‘Me and Myself.’ 
‘You must have a good conscience, or a bribed conscience, to talk in 
that way,’ says my friend. ‘You evidently haven’t had the temptations 
and tumbles that I have had, or you wouldn’t run so light-footed over 
the past.’ ‘No,’ I reply, ‘I haven’t a good conscience. If I should criti- 
cize myself, I would be stuck as full of devils’ arrows as Saint Sebastian 
was. But I don’t criticize myself. I am not worth criticizing. It’s 
too small business to be finding fault with oneself. But give me a saint, 
and I will point out his very freckles with jealous delight. Job said that 
the Lord imputes folly to his angels, but the good Book also says that, as 
for the sins of common folks such as you and I, the Lord forgets them 
—that is, of course, if we curselves don’t like them, which is the real 
meaning of repentance. I once quarreled with a man who said with 
sanctimoniousness, “I forgive you, my dear friend, but I can’t forget it.” 
That is worse than “Injun giving.” God doesn’t forgive with a string 
attached to his grace. He says, “I will remember them no more forever. 
I will blot them out as a thick cloud,” and spread over you only the 
clear azure of my smile. Now I am ‘not greater than the Almighty. If 
he doesn’t shadow me, I’m not going to shadow myself. Besides, if a 
man should forgive another seventy times seven times, shouldn’t he be 
a little merciful to himself when the Lord tells him that he has no 
longer anything against him? So I don’t let my wretched past dis- 
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turb me o’ nights any more than I would let the mice nest in my pillow.’ 
‘But,’ pursues my friend, ‘aren’t you sometimes anxious about the future? 
The night blackens with its darkness all my bugbears. I need the full 
sunshine to cheer me before I tackle the problems that lie ahead of me.’ 
‘What,’ I reply, ‘do you want of the sunshine? Look at the stars in the 
night sky. I think of them as the myriad eyes of God. And don’t 
you remember that the good Book says, “The eyes of the Lord run to and 
fro throughout the whole earth, to show himself strong in behalf of all 
those whose hearts are toward him”? With the sky full of watchers, I 
lie awake until I purr myself to sleep again with as little anxiety as a 
kitten has in the Jap of her mistress.” And we leave our delightful 
friend, nearly four score, contented in the gloaming, till God’s door shall 
let him into the House of Life. 


Human Nature and Its Remaking. By Wiu.1am Ernest Hocxrne, Ph.D., 
Professor of Philosophy in Harvard University. 8vo, pp. xxvi+434. 
New Haven: Yale University Press. Price, $3, net. 


Proressor Hockrne has the right idea of the purpose of a book. It 
is to open discussion and not to close it, to set the reader thinking and 
questioning and so enable him to adjust his point of view in fuller accord 
with the facts of life. This volume deals with the processes of human 
transforming and it reckons with “the drastic judgment of nonrreality 
upon the pieties of Christendom.” We took too many things for granted 
and were building on the sand instead of on the rock. The challenge has 
now come in the name of moral realism and the effects will be salutary 
if it is accepted in a spirit worthy of the challenge. Indeed, one of the 
hopeful signs of the Church is the readiness shown to investigate con- 
ditions without evasion or shirking responsibility for negligence and 
oversight. All things considered, the Church is purer and stronger to-day 
than at any previous period of its history because of its honest acknow}- 
edgment of failure and its willingness to revise its standards and tests. 
The spirit of liberalism must be related to the practice of discipline. One 
of the valuable features of this book is the way in which the need for 
discipline is interpreted and applied in the realms of politics, education, 
the administration of justice and the provisions for defense. In spite of 
the author’s flowing style the book is not easy reading, but it is stimulat- 
ing and recalls the volumes of Borden P. Bowne, who had the unique 
ability of introducing the play of humor into his philosophical exposi- 
tions. “Conscious life is engaged in trying to find out what it wants and 
in trying to get it.” The preliminary discussion deals with questions 
pertaining to “original human nature,” like instincts, the will, conscience. 
Seeing that human nature is both plastic and fixed, the excessive stress 
on heredity is discounted and more is made of the influence of environ- 
ment. A triumphant religion is a force within the life of man whose 
nature it shapes. In the concluding part of the volume the decision is 
made in favor of Christianity, which alone of all religions is best fitted 
to accomplish the task of transforming the individual and society. “Nega- 
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tive experience counts for nothing if there is but a single positive success.” 
We are thus led to accept the testimony of saints as being more conclusive 
than the verdicts of philosophers, It need not, however, necessarily follow 
that the saint is not a philosopher nor the philosopher a saint. The 
reason why more people do not strive for the highest goals of character 
is because they have not brought themselves wholly to desire the noblest 
and ricaest attainments. The undisciplined assertiveness of Nietzsche 
is sharply criticized because it doesn’t reckon with the truth that desire 
should be controlled and modified by obedience to the higher law. The 
relation between liberty and license is made clear in the chapter on “The 
Liberator as Disciplinarian.” The guidance of pure instinct is unreliable. 
It needs direction, and this is considered in Part II, which relates instinct 
to impulse, emotion, interest and the will led or misled, as the case may 
be, by the character of the motives. The will to power or the will to live 
is the most central of instincts. “It involves dealing with a world of 
objects and resistances, and holding intact one’s validity in the midst 
of that intercourse. More than that, it implies the process of the artist, 
that of imposing upon the external mass an element of form and order 
that is first one’s own.” The satisfaction derived from this process makes 
for human happiness. Herein also lies its secret, for the will to power 
has regard to the totality of life and never to any fragment of it. The 
chapter on “Mind and Body” removes a common fallacy which regards 
feeling and knowledge as opposites instead of complements. “The proper 
contrast to feeling is not thought, but callousness; and wherever I am 
insensitive to an interest or concern which finer members of the race 
care about I may know that the root of my deficiency is a lack of intelli- 
gence or vision.” Part III, on “Conscience,” places this sense of oughtness 
in the central position to which it is entitled. It is further pointed out 
that this principal inner agency for the remaking of human nature, which 
insistently interposes a check against whatever threatens integrity, must 
be enlightened and educated. Special attention should be given to the 
chapters on “Current Fallacies regarding Sin,” “Instinct and Sin,” “Sin 
as Blindness and Untruth,” “Why Men Sin,” “Sin as Status.” The fal- 
lacy that whatever is natural is right is deliberately exposed. “Sin is 
the refusal to interpret crude impulse in terms of the individual’s most 
intelligent will to power.” Men sin because of delay in reaching a 
decision, because they make imperfect alliances, because they follow the 
course of least resistance, because they fail to express their convictions 
with intrepid fearlessness, because they hesitate to take risks. The truth 
of all this is well uttered in the words of the Master: “I? any man would 
come after me, let him deny himself, ard take up his cross daily, and 
follow me.” The urgency of immediate decision is expressed in the 
appeal: “To-day, if ye will hear his voice, harden not your hearts.” The 
part played by experience in reshaping human nature is next considered, 
as well as the social interferences and influences of law and state, insti- 
tutions, education, punishment. A good social order will not suppress 
individuality but enlarge its scope. We are not to discard custom which 
“continues the direction of development struck out by individual experi- 
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ence, and facilitates it.” On the other hand, we cannot unconditionally 
accept the theory that “the interests of the individual are identical with 
the interests of society.” The standpatter regards the ideal citizen as the 
one who is a loyal vessel of party authority and routine. Such a concep- 
tien stands condemned because it does not protect the ideal of personal 
initiative and responsibility. This aspect of the case is discussed in the 
chapter on “The Right of Rebellion.” The tendency to random radicalism 
is guarded in the exposition of the two postulates: “What others wish me 
to be must be identical with what I myself wish to be,” and, “Every com- 
petitive interest must be so transformed or interpreted as to be non- 
competitive, or an ingredient in a non-competitive interest.” Much is 
said to the point on the subject of competition. The greater importance 
of personality in comparison with property is also rightly emphasized. 
We can guard against the spirit of hurry as we cultivate the “capacity 
to retain wholeness of prospect in the midst of very fragmentary satis- 
faction, aided by a large power for vicarious enjoyment.” Some search- 
ing remarks are made in the chapter on “Education.” The failure to 
take a view of the wholeness of life is explained in the criticism of cur- 
rent educational requirements. The chief defect of contemporary educa- 
tion is not that it turns out persons who believe and behave as their 
fathers did—it does not; “but that it produces so many stunted wills, 
wills prematurely grey and incapable of greatness, not because of lack of 
endowment, but because they have never been searchingly exposed to 
what is noble, generous and faith-provoking.” We agree that ethics and 
religion must not be taught in a mechanical fashion, but only by teachers 
who are believers. “Life becomes worth living according to the greatness 
of faith, not the lack of it. If any element of a great faith proves wrong, 
its greatness survives as a standard to be reached by what displaces 
it.” The chapter on “Punishment” points out that it is “an expression 
of social hope—the hope of remaking or saving the man by revealing to 
him in the language of deeds the meaning of his own deed.” The fact 
of social responsibility is stressed in the statement that “the criminal is 
not the only one who is to be punished for his crime. Every member of 
society is under the same punishment.” The next section, on “Art and 
Religion,” introduces the new force of religion. To be sure, both art and 
religion have sought to transform life by denying its original basis and 
have thereby failed in obtaining « solution. Nowhere is the lack of 
discrimination more impressively seen than in the sacred books of reli- 
gion, with their “mixture of the solemn and the trivial and by the absence 
of reference either to individual rights or to social welfare as deliberate 
ends.” The great exception is the sacred Book of Christianity. If art 
depends upon an eye for reality, its significance comes from religion. In 
fact, every situation in life is enriched rather than impoverished by the 
redemptive and creative influences of religion. “The individual who finds 
and worships his God stands at the source of the community and its 
welfare. It is to the God-fearing individual and no other that the State 
must defer. And, conversely, democracy without religion is neither a 
true nor a secure principle of social structure.” Religion here means 
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Christianity, and its power lies in the fact that it means what it says 
and purposes a complete transformation of life. How it deals with “the 
major passions of the private and the public orders” is studied in chapters 
on Christianity and Pugnacity, Sex-love and Ambition. The creative attitude 
of Christianity is “not meant to displace but to subordinate the critical atti- 
tude and its varieties, the competitive, the punitive, the warlike attitudes.” 
The indispensable function of worship receives due consideration. With- 
out it both philanthropy and art engage in a defective ministration. 
Protestantism has been too intellectual and abstract. Its onesidedness 
can be removed as the soul is approached through its physical and social 
entanglements, somewhat after the fashion of Catholicism but in a purer 
and sublimer manner. “The Crux of Christianity,” as is shown in the 
chapter with this title, is its element of presumption in undertaking the 
transformation of all life. The missionary implications of this truth 
are worked out in quite an interesting way. The chapter on “The Divine 
Aggression” represents God, who is love, as the restless Seeker in quest of 
the lost. The element of suffering is inevitable in the character of such 
a God of love. This really is the message of the Cross. In its light we 
understand that “the qualities which have made and are making our 
contemporary civilization are not qualities of intellect more than qualities 
of character: they are such qualities as integrity, reliability, legality, 
practical force, love of liberty.” We have indicated only a few of the 
arguments and discussions in a book which attempts to elucidate prob- 
lems of special interest for these days when reconsideration must precede 
reconstruction. 


Dominus Noster. A Study in the Progressive Recognition of Jesus Christ 
our Lord. By Cuartes A. AnpeRson Scotr. 8vo, pp. ix+232. Cam- 
bridge, England: W. Heffer and Sons, Ltd. Price, cloth, 6s. 


That One Face. Studies of the place of Jesus in the minds of Poets and 
Prophets. By Ricuarp Roserts. 12mo, pp. vii+l199. New York: As- 
sociation Press. Price, cloth, $1.25. 


Tue New Testament is a confession of faith in Jesus Christ, which 
grew out of the experience of those who came under his influence in the 
days of his flesh and since the days of his ascension glory. The terse 
sentence, “Jesus Christ »ur Lord,” expresses the apostolic faith, but 
there were degrees of faifh and confidence because some had plumbed the 
depths better than otherr ‘There was also a progressive appreciation of 
the position and power of Jesus Christ. We are hearing a great deal 
that Jesus is a far-off, historical character, and reports have come to 
hand that most of the men in the trenches were in a fog as to what 
Jesus stood for. This uncertainty and misunderstanding make clear 
to us the task of the Church, which is to give a full and adequate in- 
terpretation of Christ so that no one will be in doubt as to his claims. 
That this might be done it is well to follow the steps by which the 
Christians of the first century were led to give Jesus the exalted place 
of honor hitherto occupied by God alone. Professor Anderson Scott’s 
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volume is a great help in this direction. He supplements at many im- 
portant points, Dr. Denney’s volume on “Jesus and the Gospel,” and 
takes note of the historical background and religious atmosphere of the 
first century to an extent that Dr. Denney failed to do. The secret of 
the profound impression of Jesus was in his unique personality. His 
grace and inexpressible winsomeness, his severity against evil, his power 
in word and deed, are expounded with scholarly ability. Jesus revealed 
the truth of God by living out the relationship with the Father. The 
purpose of his teaching was to spiritualize the religious and ethical 
ideas of the people. Unlike the Baptist, Jesus placed much emphasis 
on teaching as a remedy of the sad condition into which the religious 
leaders and the people had fallen because of their mistaken idea of 
God. The section on “his sinless perfection” is unusually strong. Jesus 
never betrayed the slightest consciousness of moral failure or weakness. 
He claimed to know and.express the mind of God with authoritative 
finality. This knowledge was not information nor truth as perceived 
by him, nor doctrine as imparted by him; it was “that intuitive appre- 
hension and perfect understanding which spring from perfect sympathy 
and undivided love.” Another fact is that Jesus regarded his death as 
inevitable because it was a part of his vocation, according to the divine 
purpose. The claim which he made for adherence and allegiance to 
himself was compelling, and those who accepted it realized that right 
relationship to himself was the only condition of obtaining the summum 
bonum of life, and that no price was too high to pay for it. Dr. 
Anderson Scott perceives four stages in which the total impression made 
by Jesus crystallized and found expression. At the first stage Jesus 
was recognized as the Christ, the personal fulfillment of the Messianic 
hope; at the second, he was accepted as “the Lord;” at the third, he was 
regarded as the Logos or eternal self-u‘terance of God; afd finally he 
was worshiped as “God,” because no other term was found to be ade- 
quate to give a complete account of the facts, the impressions and 
the experience. These points are well discussed in successive chapters. 
What is written in these pages about the Messianic hope is particularly 
fine, since it reckons with recent study on Hebrew prophecy. “By the 
revelation of himself, and of the true realities and relationships of life, 
he both revealed and offered a Kingdom of God which was neither for 
this life only, nor only for the life to come, but eternal; which was neither 
political nor eschatological, but ethical; and a Messiah who was neither 
national nor apocalyptic, but religious; one, that is to say, whose redeem- 
ing activity was conditioned, neither by earthly circumstances nor by 
the events of an undated future, but by his relation to God. ‘Only a para- 
doxical formula can cover the facts. And that must run—the future 
salvation has become present, and yet has not ceased to be future.” 
There is a reassuring discussion on the resurrection. The great proof of 
this vital fact was seen in the new spirit which possessed the believers 
and the new attitude toward the Risen One, which was expressed in the 
confession, “Jesus is Lord,” and which in turn became the central con- 
viction, doctrine and achievement of the early church. The chapter on 
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“The Saviour” takes note of the religious situation of the first century. 
When the Christians spoke of salvation they meant freedom from the 
power and fear of evil spirits, deliverance from the enslaving bondage of 
the law, and emancipation from moral and spiritual weakness due to 
sin and its fatal consequences. As Saviour, Jesus removed the alienation 
from God and brought reconciliation with God and revivification of the 
life more abundant. The validity of this experience was demonstrated 
by ethical and spiritual proofs, furnished by the Christians, who gave to 
Christ not the adulation of cringing flattery but the adoration of grateful 
faith. Although the actual meaning of Christ as God came toward the 
close of the New Testament period and conspicuously in the writings of 
John, prayers were addressed to Christ from the first and the disciples 
took up an attitude to him which men adopt toward God alone. This 
book of reverent scholarship is a notable contribution toward a clearer 
understanding of the Christ of the New Testament, and this is a necessary 
condition to interpret him adequately to the present generation. The 
purpose of Mr. Roberts is to study the total impact of the person of Jesus 
upon the whole man so as to secure a just proportion in our thought of 
Jesus. He has arranged his material for daily reading to cover twelve 
weeks, and he introduces appropriate Scripture passages which bear on 
the particular thought he desires to bring out. He is aware that the 
impression of Jesus was not received on a clear canvas by the men whose 
work he expounds. The same thing might be said of the New Testament 
people, as Professor Anderson Scott has pointed out in his volume. And 
like him, Mr. Roberts takes note of the cultural and spiritual background 
in his estimate of the contributions made by the poets and prophets 
selected, toward an appreciation of Jesus. “There appears to be a certain 
ubiquity about the figure of Jesus; wheresoever we turn, we encounter 
him or see his footsteps. There is hardly any literary figure in whose 
work he does not soon or late appear. Not indeed that he is always 
welcome; but he is palpably a figure to be reckoned with. No literature 
which professes to be true to life can ignore him; some account has to 
be taken of him. He cannot be hid. His challenge seems inevasible.” 
Concerning the two great poets of the Victorian era who weathered the 
gale and reached the port of a living faith in Christ, he writes: “Tenny- 
son presents us with a figure of a sad but eager seeker, winning his way 
into faith with somewhat hesitating steps; but Browning seems rather 
the strong man fighting his own way through the smoke and tumult of 
battle into the clear air beyond.” The chapter on Browning, the poet as 
philosopher, concludes that that valiant believer found in Jesus the clue 
to a satisfying account of the universe; he saw in Christ the crown and 
destiny of all things in the universe and out of it, and he rejoiced 
in Christ the fulfillment of the personal life. Men have truly looked upon 
Jesus from different angles and they have seen him under many aspects; 
but he has always appealed to their deepest and best impulses and has 
inspiringly led them to the sublime heights of perfection. “To Dante, 
he was the glorified Redeemer; to Shelley, the supreme poet and reformer; 
to William Blake, the incarnation of that divine energy which is forever 
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creating life, and beauty, and fellowship; to Browning, the clue to the 
mystery of the universe; to Tennyson, the divine revealer and interpreter 
of God and man; to Francis Thompson, the ever-present Lover who will 
not let us go. To Savonarola, he was the over-lord of cities; to Mazzini, 
the symbol and promise of universal human unity; to John Ruskin, the 
living Master who puts us all to work and sustains us while we are at it.” 


The Idea of Immortality. Its Development and Value. By Grorce Gat- 
toway, D.Phil., D.D., Principal and Primarius Professor of Divinity, 
St. Mary’s College, University of St. Andrews. 12mo, pp. vili, 234. 
Edinburgh: T, & T. Clark. Imported by Scribners. Price, cloth, 
$2.25 net. 


Tus is one of the latest and best books on a theme of profound im- 
portance. Dr. Galloway is well known by his notable volume on The 
Philosophy of Religion, in which there is a brief discussion on the idea 
of immortality (pp. 562-574). It has prepared the reader to welcome the 
Baird Lecture where the subject is considered in six chapters with 
arguments and illustrations from science, philosophy, ethics, and religion; 
and the conclusion reached that faith in personal immortality is grounded 
on faith in the character of God. The opening chapter is a review 
of the various conceptions of immortality and the attitudes of nescience 
and wistfulness with regard to this truth. The temper of worldliness 
and religious indifference which prevailed before the war is also well 
described, and the inadequacy of the naturalistic scheme of things is 
forcefully stated and criticized. ‘Immortality is not mere endlessness— 
it is fullness and completeness of life.” This truth is shown to have 
far-reaching consequences to the highest welfare of mankind. The de- 
velopment of the idea is traced through primitive religions, the religions 
of Egypt, Greece, India, and Persia, and the mystery cults. This chapter 
is a valuable contribution to the study of comparative religion; of 
special interest is the treatment of the inherent fatalism of transmigration 
and nirvana in contrast to the goal of Christianity which involves per- 
sonal and social factors of a distinctively spiritual order. It is true of 
Hinduism, as of the other non-Christian faiths, that a feeble conception 
of the worth of personality presents an ideal of the dissolution rather than 
the conservation of values. The argument from science is not considered. 
It is pointed out that organic life cannot be explained mechanically, 
and that an interpretation in terms of quantitative action and reaction 
is inadequate. The phenomena of life demand a central unifying prin- 
ciple which is not the product of material factors, as is contended by 
naturalism and materialism which thus discard the psychical elements. 
In support of his contention, Dr. Galloway quotes a conclusion by Dr. 
McDougall in his volume, Body and Mind. “Though it is not possible 
to say just how much of what we call personality is rooted in bodily 
habits, and how much in psychical dispositions, yet it is open to us to 
believe that the soul, if it survives the dissolution of the body, carries 
with it some large part of that which has been gained by intellectual 
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and moral effort.” After a careful investigation of the claims of psychical 
research, we are persuaded that its inferences furnish no proof that war- 
rants a belief in immortality. On this great issue we walk by faith and 
not by sight, for not only does the problem of immortality transcend 
the region of empirical science, but science of itself can hardly give 
any final answer because it is not sure of its own ground on this and 
kindred other questions. What reason can do in throwing light on this 
issue is discussed in the chapter on the philosophical approach. The 
author here shows a firm grasp of philosophy as he surveys the teachings 
of Plato, Aristotle, Descartes, Spinoza, Leibnitz, Kant, Hegel, and Lotze. 
As a net result he succeeds in convincing the reader that adequate evi- 
dence and ultimate certainty cannot be obtained by metaphysics, although 
it offers much that is helpful in the way of developing suggestions and 
indicating possibilities if not also probabilities. This is particularly 
true concerning the personal survival after death. What man needs 
most of all is an ethical and spiritual self-fulfillment, not the mere per- 
sistence of metaphysical identity. This aspect of the subject is taken up 
in the remaining two chapters, which leave behind questions of specu- 
lations and rely on the testimony of the moral consciousness and of 
spiritual experience. The sorrows and disquiet of the world, due to the 
war, have precipitated a rebellious and insurgent temper. The claims 
of justice and the sense of ethical incompleteness of the personal life 
compel us to reckon with the postulate of immortality. This aspect of 
the case is very suggestively set forth and we agree with the writer that, 
“even on the most generous view of the facts, we cannot maintain that 
the theory of an immanent justice fully realized on earth covers, or 
nearly covers, all the experiences of life.” “The present order of things 
can only be regarded as reasonable in the large sense of the term, if it 
leads up to a higher form of being which corrects and supplements 
what is imperfect in the present order.” The significance of the moral 
ideal lies in its demand for the realization of the highest good, not 
merely as an endless process in time but beyond time. “The moral life 
is a struggle on man’s part to be better than he is, and the struggle never 
closes in the consciousness of a full and final attainment.... There 
is no perfection, and the actual does not coalesce with the ideal.” The 
need of harmonizing the facts of experience finds in the postulate of 
personal immortality that which is satisfactory, because it “conserves 
the value already gained, and is a guarantee that the endeavor after 
the good shall come to its goal and fulfillment.” The objections against 
the ethical argument are groundless because it is not the result of an 
exaggerted otherworldliness, nor can it be maintained that the other 
world is just the ideal truth or reality of this world. As a matter of fact, 
moral justice does not reign supreme in the actual world. “If there is no 
immortality, if the personal life flickers out with the dissolution of the 
body, the conclusion is inevitable that value is constantly being lost.” 
But character cannot be so curtly dismissed. There is not only a con- 
servation of values but also an augmentation of values, not merely in 
the perpetuity of moral influence but of moral personality. It is a 
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begging of the question to speak of corporate immortality, as though 
society should be the ultimate ethical end for the individual. “Society 
is not an end but a means, a means to the unfolding of personal lives; 
and the measure of the value of a social system will be found in the 
character of the persons who compose it.” To be sure, society is an end 
to the individual in the sense that apart from it he cannot realize the 
fullness of his nature. “For his inner life man wins a content from 
his social environment. In a deeper sense, however, and from an ulti- 
mate point of view, the personal and ethical life is the end of society, 
and society is the means to its development.” The climax of the argu- 
ment is reached in the last chapter which deals with the contribution 
of religion, and here the character of God is decisive. Religion brings 
us into fellowship and communion with God. This is not absorption into 
the Divine but a deepening of the religious consciousness, whereby “the 
personality of man is expanded and uplifted as well as purified by fellow- 
ship with the Deity, but it is not merged in the Deity as pantheistic 
systems suggest. There is an immanence of the Divine in the human 
which, though it eludes definition, is not identification.” It is not in 
pantheism, with its idea of absorption, nor in pluralism, which resolves 
the universe into a multiplicity of finite centers, but in theism that we 
find the best support for the hope and assurance of personal immortality. 
The answer of the Christian revelation is given with unerring certitude 
and perfect confidence. Its faith in a life hereafter has its final ground 
in faith in the character of God and not on any proof that men are 
intrinsically immortal. “For the new life, as it is revealed in those who 
have fellowship with God through Christ, is a life of transcendent value 
in the soul.” This conclusion is reassuring. We are thankful to Dr. 
Galloway for giving it such a catholic context. His volume not only 
states all the difficulties with clearness and fairness, but also suggests 
how they might be removed, and in doing so gives us satisfaction, relief 
and confidence. 


Reports of the Archbishops’ Committees of Inquiry. 8vo, pp. 467. Lon- 
don: Published for the National Mission of Repentance and Hope, 
by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. Imported by The 
Macmillan Company. Price, cloth, $2.25. 


Tuts is one of the most important of recent volumes bearing on 
the manysided functions of Christianity and the Church, for our times 
of upheaval and wistfulness. It is the result of a careful canvass of the 
entire situation by five strong committees appointed by the Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York, to inquire into conditions not only in the 
Anglican church, but in the church at large. These reports contain the 
conclusions of specially qualified men and women, who devoted months 
of study, investigation and thought, and whose recommendations are 
carefully elaborated so as to command the serious attention of all thought- 
ful Christians. Some sections of the reports bear more directly on the 
Anglican communion, but most of them are concerned with questions 
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of interest to every church. The criticisms are not of those who are 
overwise but who are zealous, according to knowledge, for the advance 
of the Kingdom of Christ. The first report is on “The Teaching Office - 
of the Church.” After acknowledging the intellectual, practical, and 
social failure of the Church, the causes are noted. There has been a 
tendency to rely too much on the authority of office and to neglect per- 
sonal experience; many preachers, owing to a lack of intellectual courage, 
have ignored vital issues; there has been an absence, on the part of the 
laity, of the capacity for serious intellectual thought and sustained 
moral effort; the pathetic indifference even of the religious home where 
the children often grow up with a “silent prejudice against religion”; 
the divisions among Christians. Toward a solution, the emphasis is 
rightly laid on the need for intellectual effort, which does not imply any 
lessening but an increase of spiritual development and activity. In this 
respect there must be cooperation, for “in the wide complexity of modern 
thought, it is not likely that a single th-ologian, or one school, will be 
able to solve every problem; and we must in these days seek such a solu- 
tion in the corporate action of the whole Christian society.” It sounds like 
a truism to say that the clergy should study; but it nevertheless needs 
to be repeatedly brought home, and a timely warning uttered against 
“catch-penny” preaching. The subject of religious education is also 
discussed with discernment. We were agreeably surprised to read 
the urgent recommendations on the subject of lay preaching. The 
question of reviving the office of local preacher in American 
Methodism should be seriously considered by our leaders. Provision 
should also be made for the better training of local preachers and giving 
them larger responsibilities in the work of the pulpit. The successful 
use of the “minute men” in the Centenary Campaign sufficiently demon- 
strated that here is a reserve force which should be called out and 
trained for the service of the Church. Of special value in this report are 
the appendices on the ministry of the clergy as teachers, the ministry 
of the Word, the training of young preachers, written by Bishop Gore, 
the late Canon Scott Holland, and Drs. E. W. Barnes, A. C. Headlam, 
A. J. Tait, E. Lyttelton, A. Nairne and others. As to the last question, 
we refer to three excellent papers on “Necessary Readjustments in the 
Training of the Ministry,” read before the Church Congress of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, and published in The Church and Its Ameri- 
can Opportunity (Macmillan). The second report is on “The Worship 
of the Church.” The committee recognize that much of our trouble is due 
to the weakening of the habits of private and personal prayer and family 
worship, and the lack of religious training of the young; with the 
inevitable reaction, for the worse, on public worship. “It is idle to hope 
for any considerable change in the practice of public worship so long as 
men are unconscious of the paramount claim of God upon their lives, and 
the duty of expressing their recognition of this claim in worship, public 
and private.” The discussion on Prayer Book revision is not of par- 
ticular interest to us, except to suggest that many of our forms no 
longer appeal to the people. Instead of lamenting this fact or con- 
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demning the people for indifference and negligence, we should devise such 
ways as will enable spiritual religion to find more adequate expression in 
its individual and social aspects. On the subject of sermons, we are 
told that, “The faith of Christ p~ovides a system of thought as well as 
a rule of life, and it is of vital importance that the whole faith should 
be set forth in all its bearings.” ‘The question of church music as an aid 
to worship is next considered, and here we are in urgent need of 
reform. The Communion service also deserves careful thought. On 
this subject we quote from the report by three chaplains who, at the time, 
were serving at the Front. “There is much disappointment felt by chap- 
lains in regard to the neglect of Holy Communion by the majority of men 
at the Front. At the same time it has vindicated its power and it 
wins its way, and we think almost all chaplains will return home 
anxious to make this service the main corporate, family, congregational 
act of worship and fellowship. All, we think, would come together in 
the desire to maintain the primary connection of the service with com- 
municating.” The third report is on “The Evangelistic Work of the 
Church.” Concerning the National Mission in 1916, we read: “There 
is, no doubt, a difference of opinion as to the success of the mission, but 
the result has certainly shown the unpreparedness of the Church for its 
opportunities, the immense reserves of service which have never been 
used or even thought to be available; the paltriness of the demand 
which the Church has been making of its members when compared 
with its great corporate responsibility, and the possibilities which lie 
immediately before it of fulfilling its great vocation.” Here again the 
inabilities and disabilities of both clergy and laity are reviewed, and 
fruitful suggestions made for their removal. Among the evangelistic 
deficiencies are the lack of a missionary spirit, of a personal recom- 
mendation of Christianity, of witnessing Christians, of fraternal fellow- 
ship, of teaching the truth as a whole, and of Bible teaching. There is 
a brief but pointed chapter on “The Message for To-day” and another on 
“The Approach” in making appeals. Here is one of the best definitions 
of evangelism: “To evangelize is so to present Jesus Christ in the 
power of the Holy Spirit, that men shall come to put their trust in God 
through him, to accept him as their Saviour, and serve him as their King 
in the fellowship of his Church.” A great deal is made of the im- 
portance of visiting both by clergy and laity. Practical ways are also 
mentioned toward developing the evangelistic consciousness of the 
Church. “At the heart of the whole problem lies the necessity of a more 
intense spiritual life in the Church herself.” The conviction is also 
repeatedly expressed that “the rule of Christ is the only hope of the 
nations,” and that “in him alone lies the hope of our victory over evil.” 
One of the appendices deals with the religious movements of the past, 
and shows both historical learning and spiritual insight into present 
needs. Another is a candid examination by secretaries of the Student 
Movement, of conditions among young people and where the Church has 
either failed or succeeded. The fifth report, on “Christianity and Indus- 
trial Problems,” may be regarded as a challenge and demand. The at- 
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tention is directed to stumbling-blocks which have made faith in God and 
the reception of Christ difficult; and to the twin principles of human 
value and human comradeship as the master-keys of true progress. After 
mature consideration of all the facts involved in economic and social life, 
the conclusion is reached that Christ is the center of the best aspirations 
and the mainspring of the best forces in the world. These premises 
are more or less acknowledged by all Christians, but in this report they 
are viewed from a new angle and impressive applications are made. In 
place of the ambulance work of the Church, we are summoned to attack 
the forces of wrong, and to reaffirm “the principles of justice, mercy 
and brotherhood as sovereign over every department of life.” The chap- 
ter on “Christian Principles and their Social Application” is a con- 
structive exposition of the teachings of the New Testament. The chapter 
on “Some Historical Illustrations of Christian Thought on Social Re- 
lationships,” is an able review of both literature and life, bearing on this 
theme. It is confessed that the principles of Jesus Christ have not been 
fairly and fully applied to the social and economic departments of life; 
but, instead of discourteously passing strictures on the past, we are 
asked to consider what ought to be, and to give ourselves to bring in the 
better day, by the practice of self-discipline, selfless patriotism, mutual 
confidence and brotherliness of spirit, a readiness to serve and suffer for 
the general good, and to trust and follow chosen leaders with loyalty 
and self-suppression.” What the committee on evangelism wrote with 
regard to its work applies to every other, and with these words we 
must conclude our notice of a truly remarkable volume. “Inquiry is profit- 
less and suggestions must be unconvincing unless the ear of the Church is 
trained to hear, trained through prayer to find the right judgment and 
to be filled with boldness which comes through strength bestowed.” 


James Hope Moulton. By His Brorner. With a Foreword by the Right 
Rev. Bishop Rytz, Dean of Westminster. 12mo, pp. 200. London: 
The Epworth Press. Price, cloth, 6s. net. 


A Neglected Sacrament and Other Studies and Addresses. By James 
Hore Movuttron. 12mo, pp. 175. London: The Epworth Press. Price, 
cloth, 5s. net. 


The Christian Religion in the Study and the Street. By James Hope 
Movtton. 12mo, pp. xi+301. New York: Hodder and Stoughton. 
Price, cloth, $2.50 net. 


Tue life of a scholar and teacher is more full of influence than of 
incident, so that his biography is frequently an estimate of character 
rather than a recital of happenings. Mr. W. Fiddian Moulton has written 
a finely proportioned volume dealing with the remarkable career of his 
brother. He came of Methodist stock on both sides, and it is said that 
he cared more for Methodism than for anything else in the world except 
for the truth and Him who is the Truth. He had alluring offers to use 
his gifts elsewhere, but he preferred to remain in Methodism. Had he 
subscribed to the tenets of the Anglican Church, many doors would 
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have opened to him in the University of Cambridge. Although barriers 
against Nonconformists have been greatly reduced, “it will take gen- 
erations to exorcise from Oxford and Cambridge that spirit which is 
far more ready to give the right hand of fellowship to the freethinker 
than to the Nonconformist preacher.” But, as Mr. Fiddian Moulton 
remarks, “it is very doubtful whether the new age will tolerate such 
things much longer, and the first steps have been taken in the direction 
of fairer treatment.” The biography is divided into four parts dealing 
with Richmond and Dr. Moulton’s early life; Cambridge and his service 
at the Leys School, Newnham and Girton Colleges, and within limits at 
the university; Manchester, and the field of faithful freedom; and India, 
where he fulfilled an unusual missionary apostolate. But throughout his 
life, while taken up with scholarly research and academic tasks, he 
continued to be a Methodist minister; and on Sundays he was heard 
from the pulpits of Methodism, lavishly and opulently proclaiming the 
evangel to large congregations, or to a handful of villagers on the far side 
of the circuit. He found his largest sphere in Manchester, where he had 
none of the harassing disabilities that existed in the two ancient uni- 
versities. He once remarked, “We have in the University of Manchester 
a theological faculty which has been an object lesson of a very valuable 
character. We sit side by side representing all the churches, and the 
only ‘faculty’ we have—so the vice-chancellor says, and he ought to 
know—is that we never quarrel. We have never had any division in 
which any one could tell from the voting which were Anglican and which 
Free Church.” While serving as Greenwood Professor of Hellenistic Greek 
in Manchester University, he was also tutor in New Testament Language 
and Literature at Wesleyan College, Didsbury. What is written in this 
volume of Moulton as a Methodist preacher will be read with deep in- 
terest. “To some within the borders of his church he was.somewhat of 
a puzzle, for they did not know quite where to place him. The higher 
critic they knew, and the evangelist they knew, but what manner of 
man was this who seemed to blend the parts? Some probably thought 
the more kindly of views other than their own because James Hope 
Moulton held them. Others who would have liked to challenge him came 
to view the situation in much the same light as the cardinal who was 
instructed to tackle Lord Acton—and thought better of it.” He was 
distinguished by the three characteristics of humility, moral passion, 
and the ministry of reconciliation. Concerning the third we read that he 
was a reconciler between scholarship and evangelism, between churches, 
between religions, between men of all types. It is not surprising when 
he heard “the East a’calling,” that he responded with the missionary 
ardor so characteristic of him. In a paper on “The Parsis in India,” 
in the volume on The Christian Religion in the Study and the Street, 
he wrote of this privilege: “My appointment to a temporary readership 
in ‘Aryan Antiquities’ in Bombay University enabled me to exchange 
empty classrooms in Manchester for excellent audiences of Hindus and 
Parsis in the Convocation Hall, and before the three months in the 
city were over I had experienced the cordial welcome that educated 
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Parsis extend to visitors from the West who have given sympathetic 
study to the monuments of their religion.” He mentions five Saturday 
afternoon addresses to Parsi gatherings in a theater, given at the re- 
quest of Parsis, who were much concerned at the “lack of spiritual 
food,” conspicuous in the present generation. “The addresses were 
consequently sermons, and not academic lectures.” Concerning this 
mission his biographer writes: “A dogmatic assertive apologetic, however 
sincere and convinced, was not half so likely to win the assent of the 
thoughtful man of the East as the humble and teachable spirit which, 
while certain of its own ground, is so abundantly willing to believe the 
best of other phases of thought; and one is quite prepared to hear of 
the warm expressions of gratitude which poured upon him from all 
sides for an apologetic which made more certain the message of every 
worker.” It was a testimony to his openmindedness and impartiality 
that he was approached with the offer of the principalship of the Hindu 
College at Benares. While in India he was intensely busy—preaching, 
lecturing, writing, traveling—and he took no regard of the trying climate. 
Before he left England he was sorely bereaved by the death of his wife, 
and while in India he received news of the death of his son Ralph at 
the Front. On this he wrote: “I cannot realize it now in the least; 
and it will be just a long, dull consciousness of a loss, the magnitude 
of which the past year has indefinitely increased. That has really been 
the history of the even greater loss with me, and I don’t think time has 
done anything with it. I feel it now in just exactly the way I felt it a 
year ago; that is, I can be quite calm, and talk and think of other 
things, as I have had to do even to-day. But all the time there is a 
void that aches and aches, even while I am talking gaily. In such a way, 
I take it, the successive losses as life goes on make us readier for the 
next abiding place in the endless journey, into which my brilliant and 
noble boy has gone before his wistful father.” When it was time for 
him to return to England he was weary and worn out. This partly 
explains his inability to survive the exposure in a boat after the 
City of Paris was sunk by a German torpedo in the Gulf of Lyons. His 
friend, Professor Rendel Harris, who was with him on this homeward 
voyage, wrote that “he succumbed to superior spiritual attractions which 
he felt a long time before the ship was struck.” Everything that Moulton 
wrote was precious, so that we are grateful for these two posthumous 
volumes, also edited by his brother. The Christian Religion in the Study 
and the Street consists of papers, addresses and lectures on Biblical 
subjects, comparative religion and other related topics. Attention is 
specially directed to three popular lectures on “How Stands the Bible?”; 
three articles on the Beatitudes, the Epistle of James, and the Sayings 
of Jesus, in which critical insight blends with skillful exegesis; the 
inaugural lecture at the University of Manchester on “The Science of 
Language and the Study of the New Testament”; another lecture on 
“Christianity and Other Religions”; a paper on “Syncretism in Religion,” 
and several discussions on phases of Zoroastrianism. The other posthu- 
mous volume is entitled A Neglected Sacrament, which is the subject 
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of one of -the luminous sermons on the incident of the feet-washing in 
the upper room. The first part of the volume consists of studies of an 
exegetical and expository character. That on “Methodism in the Catholic 
Unity” shows his large powers as a minister of reconciliation. “Where 
men are so tolerant as to think that one doctrine is just as good as 
another, tolerance becomes the enemy of conviction, and of all the forces 
that make for sincerity and earnestness. Better for the conscientious 
bigot than the man who thus concludes that it matters very little what 
a man believes.” Dr. Moulton believed in federation and he held that the 
contribution of Methodism toward it must be its emphasis on conversion, 
experience, and holiness. The discerning study of angelology deserves a 
careful reading. It is, however, in the second part of this volume that 
we see Moulton as an ardent and earnest preacher of Jesus Christ. Those 
who heard him in the class room or the pulpit were always impressed by 
“the instinctive reverence of the subdued voice with which he always 
named the name of Christ.” Whatever was the subject of his sermon 
or address, he always returned to Christ and appealed to Christ, and 
held up Christ as the sufficient Saviour and supreme Lord. We can only 
refer to the texts on which these sermons were based: 1 John 5. 11, 12; 
2 Kings 6, 15-17; 1 Cor. 12. 31; 1 Cor. 10. 11; Phil. 3. 13; 1 Sam. 7. 12; Rev. 
5. 5, 6; John 21. 25. Raciness of style is combined with spirituality and 
sympathy, insight into scriptural meanings and values, and a knowledge 
of modern needs. -While we thank God for this noteworthy gift to the 
Church, we are also constrained in the same breath to mourn the tragedy 
which so abruptly ended a life of such singular richness, usefulness, and 


blessing. 





A READING COURSE 


Altruism, Its Nature and Varieties. By Grorce Herpert PatmMer. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.25 net. 


Tue age of individualism is passing away and a new age of social 
cooperation is dawning. The transition is fraught with dangers because 
of the difficulties of adjustment and the refusal of some to surrender 
to unfamiliar demands. The preacher is called upon to act the part 
of a mediator. Happy is he if he can gather up the scattered strands 
and bring unity out of discord, for the deeper establishment and the 
fuller extension of the City of God. A study of this volume by Professor 
Palmer will help to clarify our thought concerning some of the vital 
issues. It is hardly necessary to say that you should agree with all 
his conclusions. Indeed, there are hardly any authors who would 
pass such a test; but the effort to reason out differences will help to 
strengthen one’s own position and give a sympathetic understanding of 
the point of view of those who sincerely differ from us. At the outset 
let us make an important distinction in ethics. The moral egoist makes 
himself the end of all his activities and the values of life are judged 
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by personal benefits; but he fails to recognize that his own good is 
involved in the good of others. This species of selfishness is best illus- 
trated in the Hindu fakir who displays no concern for the things or 
persons around him. We can best realize our own interests only in the 
full realization of the interests of others. This may call for the surrender 
of what is private and personal; but it does not necessarily imply self- 
limitation, rather self-enlargement and self-realization. Such a state 
ment would seem io be almost superfluous in appealing to those who accept 
the New Testament command, to “look attentively after the interests 
of others as well as his own.” (Phil. 2. 4.) This is the way of altruism, 
and it is confirmed, not by the lower view of evolution which regards 
life as a “gladiatorial show,” but by the higher view of evolution which 
emphasizes the social character of the struggle for the life, both of self 
and of others, as Drummond so well pointed out in The Ascent of Man. 
In the words of James Iverach: “It is in virtue of the social solidarity 
of mankind that the individual man enters into the inheritance of all 
the past. It is through this social bond and effort that he has subdued 
the earth and made it his servant. It is in his social life that man has 
come to the conclusion that he is the crown and sum of all things, that 
the cosmos has toiled and worked upward toward him, and in him has 
become conscious of itself and its meaning.” It is, however, when we 
begin to make applications of these premises that we meet with con- 
tradiction and inconsistency. What we profess has not been indorsed 
by what we practice, and between the two there is often a wide disparity 
of an alien and antagonistic sort. No study is therefore more urgent for 
the preacher than that of the psychology and ethics of behavior. Pro- 
fessor Palmer’s volume is intensely suggestive. It will help the preacher 
of the Perfect Life to present its principles and program with such 
convincingness that its merit will be recognized and its mandates 
accepted. Our author points out that egoism and altruism need not 
be arrayed against one another. They are both necessary for an equitable 
balance. In the introduction he reviews some of the ethical theories, 
not in any dry-as-dust fashion but as one who is interested in the 
practical concerns of daily living. He thus considers the utilitarianism 
of the Greeks, the mercy and grace of the Hebrews, the altruistic egoism 
of Hobbes and Mill, the hedonism of Bentham, the economics of Adam 
Smith; and concludes that the serious defect in them all was due to 
a false start in regarding man as a self-centered being. “One person 
is no person,” and “the real person is the conjunct or social self made 
up of that center of consciousness and the relations in which it stands.” 
Note the distinction between selfishness and self-seeking. In the chapter 
on “Manners” the author discusses the limitations of such qualities as 
propriety, civility, politeness, good breeding, courtesy, gentlemanliness. 
None of them are quite as full as that expressed by manners, which is 
“a voluntary conformity to a code of conduct as, within a fixed field 
of intercourse, insures to each person the least offense and a due 
opportunity of self-expression. This is, however, not sufficient, for man- 
ners largely express superficial relationships, guided by the thought of 
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self-protection. A higher stage is suggested in the chapter on “Gifts,” 
evidencing the element of self-impartation. Altruism reaches its highest 
point in sacrifice when one lets his neighbor not only use him but use 
him up. Such hearty self-giving, as in the case of parents and high-souled 
patriots, enriches rather than impoverishes the offerers. But we must 
guard against a type of generosity that depletes the resources of the 
recipients and tends to make them parasites. Consider the searching 
statements made on this point as to discernment, understanding, tact, 
sympathy. The misunderstood text “To him that hath shall be given” 
receives needed light. “Helpful sympathy waits on knowledge and pro- 
portions itself by this rather than by objective need.” For lack of it, 
Wwe are swayed by appeals of emotionalism and not of insight; and not 
a little of our giving is arbitrary and patronizing, so that it weakens the 
self-respect of the recipient. Mention is made of four occasions when the 
acceptance of money is compatible with manhood and womanhood. (1) 
Where distress makes self-help impossible; (2) where it is legitimately 
earned; (3) where it is received on trust; (4) where the spirit of love 
prevails, in which case the distinctions between superior or inferior, 
giver or receiver, are obliterated by the fraternal spirit. This last point 
is well worked out in the chapter on “Mutuality.” By this word is meant 
“a recognition of another and myself as inseparable elements of one 
another, each being essential to the welfare of each.” Partnership in 
business is more or less of an external relationship. If there is savagery 
in commerce due to competition, there is also the better side of cooperation. 
The profiteer is really a parasite and the anti-social spirit which impels 
him is scathingly criticised. The chapter on “Love” makes several ethical 
discriminations. Note the difference between love and liking. In its deep- 
est sense, love includes and magnifies all egoistic regard, and this recon- 
ciles egoism and altruism. Love furthermore knows nothing of duty 
because it transcends it. “We cannot force ourselves to love even when 
we see it to be desirable; nor can we expel love when we find it un- 
returned or unworthy. Love insists on freedom, a certain absence of con- 
straint, either from a person, from circumstance, from collateral advan- 
tages, or even from our own volition.” Note further the differences be- 
tween friendship and love, between acquaintance and intimacy, and the 
bonds which unite them. It may surprise us to read that love is not 
comprehensive. The reference is, however, to the average human ties, 
which do not penetrate the whole of life. Selective love lacks breadth 
and is apt to slip down among the lower forms of altruism. Every need 
is met by the quality of justice, which is far more than a legalistic virtue, 
as in the celebrated passage on justice and mercy in “The Merchant of 
Venice.” The full significance of justice is illustrated in the practice of 
professional responsibility, which is not confined to the professions of 
teaching, preaching, medicine, and the law, but applies to every calling. 
“Wherever anyone is true to his specific task, puts his heart into it, 
works nut for money alone nor through interest in a single individual, 
but, without calculating any equivalent between what he gives and 
receives, studies how he may most fully perform the work to which 
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he has been called, that man is exhibiting professional responsibility, 
honoring love and exalting justice in a way to deserve profound reverence.” 
It is evident that if such a spirit were to prevail in all the walks of life, 
there will be fewer industrial and social disturbances, so common in 
these days of hysterical unrest. Justice takes up an impartial attitude, 
insisting on the equa] distribution of advantage, and that each individual 
shall be faithful to what he undertakes, for the benefit of all. This 
is surely the idea of the apostle’s exhortation: “Whether therefore ye eat, 
or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God” (1 Cor. 10. 31). 
Justice is therefore perfect love which casts out greed, fear, lust, hate. It 
is “thoroughgoing love, its mutuality guarded, rationalized, stripped of 
personal bias, and brought near us through the avenues of our special 
work.” This “super-personal” love is hence capable of showing public- 
mindedness, to such an extent that the individualism of egoism will be 
superseded by the social cooperation of altruism. Indeed, it transforms 
all life; it lends a dignity to every calling however menial, and even 
makes “drudgery divine,” as George Herbert sang long ago. The exer- 
cise of justice through institutiens is discussed in the last chapter. 
Of every institution it is true, that “to maintain its outward form when it 
no longer serves its purpose is to be unfaithful to it. Constructive criti- 
cism is constantly required if institutions are to be kept sweet and whole- 
some.” To how large an extent is this true of our treatment of the 
church? Viscount Morley declared in his Recollections (Vol. I, p. 189): 
“Religion has many dialects, many diverse complexions, but it has one true 
voice, the voice of human pity, of mercy, of patient justice.” We are 
confident that this unconventional and untechnical study by Professor 
Palmer will give the preacher a better grasp of fundamentals and enable 
him to make keener applications of the spirit and ethic of Christianity. 


Smwe READING 


The Principles of Citizenship. By Sir Henry Jones (Macmillan, 
$1.25). A searching exposition of the obligations, responsibilities and priv- 
ileges of good citizenship from the ethical standpoint, which does not 
overlook the psychological and economical points of view. 

Social Christianity in the New Era, By Thomas Tiplady (Revell, 
$1.25). Makes out a good case for the place of religion, that is, Chris- 
tianity and the Church, as against revolution, in the work of social reform. 

For information about books and subjects of interest to preachers, 
address the department, Reading Course, care of the Mernopist Review, 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 











4 
The Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 


gains in dignity, devotion, solemnity and impressiveness 
through the consciousness of its being served in cups 
that are absolutely sanitary, and free from the dangers 
that are associated with public drinking-cups. 


The Holy Communion 


There is no time in the Christian's 
life when he comes into closer and 
more intimate relationship with the 
Divine than when he sits at the 
Lord’s table. The Christian examines 
himself and looks forward to the 
sacrament of communion as a season 
of blessing. Why not approach its 
celebration with unalloyed joy; dis- 
carding all fears; thinking only of the 
wonderful privilege? 





A Time of Reverence 


It is now generally recognized that the 
Sanitary individual cup increases the 
attendance because it removes all 
fear of uncleanliness, and promotes a 
deeper reverence in the communicant. 
The Sanitary Communion Outfit 
Company offer an improved and sat- 
isfactory outfit throughout, including 
the highly polished beautiful mahog- 
any tray here shown. This tray 
eliminates all noise, is lighter and 
more easily handled than others and 
is more in keeping with the furniture 
of the church than a tray of any other 
material. 





Make your communion _ service 
all that it should be; send for free 
booklet and catalogue (with 
quotations). 


Sanitary Communion Outfit Co. 


700 57th Street 
Rochester, N. Y. 
































